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INTRODUCTION 


Science fiction has at last arrived. Thousands of 
people who used to think of it in terms of comic books or ° 
adventure pulps have discovered that some of the most 
effective imaginative writing of our time is being done in 
this field. Other thousands who never even heard of it: 
before are learning that it can be an exciting kind of 
entertainment for their relaxation hours. Consequently the 
circulation of the leading science fiction magazines is 
growing by leaps and bounds; new magazines are being 
planned; and many hard-headed, cautious book publishers, 
watching the success of the little science-fiction specializing 
houses, are learning that there is a loyal audience for this 
remarkable new branch on the tree of literature. 

What are the reasons for this relatively sudden upgrowth 
in the popularity of these calisthenics of the imagination? 
The stories in this little book provide some answers to that 
question. For one thing, and perhaps the most important, 
modern science fiction is fun. For another, it is challenging 
to the mind. Unlike most escape reading, science fiction 
by the top writers in the field often reveals the possibilities 
of astonishing developments in the world of tomorrow; 
suggests possible (though admittedly not probable) oddi- 
ties in the physical world of today; and even sometimes 
interprets serious social or philosophical ideas in such a 
fashion as to make them very real and intellectually ex- 
citing. Occasionally, indeed, the’ reader will find a philo- 
sophical pessimism or a slashing satire in modern science 
fiction, which thus reflects the grim realities of our complex 
industrial society and the much grimmer possibilities which 
lie in our immediate future. 

Actually, ever since Jules Verne and H. G. Wells, science 
fiction has had its philosophers, its prophets, and its 
moralists. The bibliography of outstanding science fiction 
novels and short stories written before World War II fills a 
goodly book of over two hundred pages. 
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For the most part, however, the audience remained 
small and select until very recently. It took the atomic 
bomb to reveal the enormous fascination in science fiction 
to a really large audience. The widespread popularity of 
stories of this type may be said to date from that momen- 
tous August in 1945 when Hiroshima ushered in a new and 
quite probably a crucial epoch in the history of mankind. 
The extraordinary accuracy of certain science fiction stories 
in prophesying the nature and uses of atomic energy years 
before the bomb was dropped was widely publicized, and 
this attracted an entirely new group of readers—among 
them some of the nation’s foremost scientists—to the genre. 
They came to marvel and stayed to be amused. 

Today, occasional press releases describing amazing 
developments in the field of rocketry, new stories from our 
universities detailing the latest work in the perfecting of 
“thinking machines,” and various other reports of ex- 
traordinary scientific advances in many fields sometimes 
seem as if they had actually been written by some of our 
best science fiction authors, so closely do the developments 
described match those that had appeared previously in 
the “S-F” magazines. And every time such a news story 
appears, a new horde of science fiction fans is created, 

However, as this book shows, top grade science fiction is 
not necessarily post-atom. Our earliest story dates from 
1912—Rudyard Kipling’s astonishingly real description of a 
decentralized world. Although his prophetic imagination 
has not yet been realized in the actual world, every news- 
paper reader knows that such decentralization is under 
constant study in these days of the atom-on-the-loose. Of 
the twelve stories in this book, one half date from before 
Hiroshima: an indication that plenty of excellent scientific 
imagination was going into this field long before the rest 
of the world had really awakened to the enormous potenti- 
alities of modern science. 

This book is also proof of another very important fact 
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about good science fiction: that a “scientific” idea need not . 
be even remotely probable to make a good story. Well over 
three quarters of the stories in the average science fiction 
magazine are a very, very long way from being likely at 
any time in the near future. Probably at least half are 
unlikely ever to happen. Among the latter are some of the 
most intriguing stories in this type of writing—those dealing 
with other dimensions, temporal or spatial as the case may 
be. Their fascination lies in the very fact that they present 
conceptions rarely formulated, little explored, and_ likely 
to lift the reader completely out of the humdrum life of 
our world into unique adventures on planes and in time- 
streams he has never toured before. Every such story is 
thus a unique experience in imagination. 

Actually, however, science fiction has but one over- 
riding aim—an aim never diverted by its occasional socio- 
logical, technological, or philosophical implications in the 
realm of reality—and that is to entertain. The tale must 
be good enough to fascinate the reader, no matter how 
complex and baffling the interplay of ideas with which it 
deals. May this little collection serve to introduce many 
thousands of people to a new and delightful experience in 
the literature of relaxation! . 





THE MACHINE STOPS 


E. M. Forster 


In the introduction to The Collected Tales of E. 
M. Forster, the author of this grim and pessimistic 
tale wrote that it was “a counterblast to one of 
the heavens of H. G. Wells.” While his motive 
was obviously not that of the true science fiction 
writer, since it was more critical than creative, 
Forster's superb imagination and colloquial style 
endow his satire with a palpable immediacy. “The 
Machine Stops” still remains one of the most 
realistic pieces of gloom about the future to be 

found in the whole field of science fiction. 


I. THE AIR-SHIP Imagine, if you can, a small 
room, hexagonal in shape, like the cell of a bee. It is 
lighted neither by window nor by lamp, yet it is filled 
with a soft radiance. There are no apertures for ventilation, . 
yet the air is fresh. There are no musical instruments, and 
yet, at the moment that my meditation opens, this room is 
throbbing with melodious sounds. An arm-chair is in the 
centre, by its side a reading-desk—that is all the furniture. 
And in the arm-chair there sits a swaddled lump of flesh 
—a woman, about five feet high, with a face as white 
as a fungus. It is to her that the little room belongs. 

An electric bell rang. 

The woman touched a switch and the music was silent. 

“I suppose I must see who it is,” she thought, and set her 
chair in motion. The chair, like the music, was worked by 
machinery, and it rolled her to the other side of the room, 
where the bell still rang importunately. 

“Who is it?” she called. Her voice was irritable, for she 
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had been interrupted often since the music began. She 
knew several thousand people; in certain directions human 
intercourse had advanced enormously. 

But when she listened into the receiver, her white face 
wrinkled into smiles, and she said: 

“Very well. Let us talk, I will isolate myself. I do not 
expect anything important will happen for the next five 
minutes—for I can give you fully five minutes, Kuno. Then 
I must deliver my lecture on “Music during the Australian 
Period.’ ” 

She touched the isolation knob, so that no one else could 
speak to her. Then she touched the lighting apparatus, 
and the little room was plunged into darkness. 

“Be quick!” she called, her irritation returning. “Be 
quick, Kuno; here I am in the dark wasting my time.” 

But it was fully fifteen seconds before the round plate 
that she held in her hands began to glow. A faint blue light 
shot across it, darkening to purple, and presently she 
could see the image of her son, who lived on the other side 
of the earth, and he could see her. 

“Kuno, how slow you are.” 

He smiled gravely. 

“I really believe you enjoy dawdling.” 

“I have called you before, mother, but you were always 
busy or isolated. I have something particular to say.” 

“What is it, dearest boy? Be quick. Why could you not 
send it by pneumatic post?” 

“Because I prefer saying such a thing. I want——” 

“Well?” 

“I want you to come and see me.” 

Vashti watched his face in the blue plate. 

“But I can see you!” she exclaimed. “What more do you 
want?” 

“I want to see you not through the Machine,” said Kuno. 
“I want to speak to you not through the wearisome 
Machine.” 
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“Oh, hush!” said his mother, vaguely shocked. “You 
mustn't say anything against the Machine.” 

“Why not?” 

“One mustn't.” 

“You talk as if a god had made the Machine,” cried the 
other. “I believe that you pray to it when you are unhappy. 
Men made it, do not forget that. Great men, but men. 
The Machine is much, but it is not everything. I see some- 
thing like you in this plate, but I do not see you. I hear 
something like you through this telephone, but I do not hear 
you. That is why I want you to come. Come and stop with 
me. Pay me a visit, so that we can meet face to face, and 
talk about the hopes that are in my mind.” 

She replied that she could scarcely spare the time for a 
visit. 

“The air-ship barely takes two days to fly between me 
and you.” 


“T dislike air-ships.” 
“Why?” 


oH dislike seeing the horrible brown earth, and the sea, 
and the stars when it is dark. I get no ideas in an air-ship.” ~ 

“I do not get them anywhere else.” 

“What kind of ideas can the air give you?” 

He paused for an instant. 

“Do you not know four big stars that form an oblong, 
and three stars close together in the middle of the oblong, 
and hanging from these stars, three other stars?” 

“No, I do not. I dislike the stars. But did they give you 
an idea? How interesting; tell me.” 

‘T had an idea that they were like a man.” 

“I do not understand.” 

“The four big stars are the man’s shoulders and his 
knees. The three stars in the middle are like the belts that 
men wore once, and the three stars hanging are like a 
sword.” 

“A sword?” 
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“Men carried swords about with them, to kill animals and 
other men.” 

“It does not strike me as a very good idea, but it is 
certainly original. When did it come to you first?” 

“In the air-ship——’ He broke off and she fancied that he 
looked sad. She could not be sure, for the Machine did not 
transmit nuances of expression. It only gave a general idea 
of people—an idea that was good enough for all practical 
purposes, Vashti thought. The imponderable bloom, de- 
clared by a discredited philosophy to be the actual essence 
of intercourse, was rightly ignored by the Machine, just 
as the imponderable bloom of the grape was ignored by the 
manufacturers of artificial fruit. Something “good enough” 
had long since been accepted by our race. 

“The truth is,” he continued, “that I want to see these 
stars again. They are curious stars. I want to see them not 
from the air-ship, but from the surface of the earth, as 
our ancestors did, thousands of years ago. I want to visit 
the surface of the earth.” 

She was shocked again. 

“Mother, you must come, if only to explain to me what 
is the harm of visiting the surface of the earth.” 

“No harm,” she replied, controlling herself. “But no 
advantage. The surface of the earth is only dust and mud, 
no life remains on it, and you would need a respirator, or 
the cold of the outer air would kill you. One dies im- 
mediately in the outer air.” 

“I know; of course I shall take all precautions.” 

“And besides——” 

“Well?” 

She considered, and chose her words with care. Her son 
had a queer temper, and she wished to dissuade him from 
the expedition. 

“It is contrary to the spirit of the age,” she asserted. 

“Do you mean by that, contrary to the Machine?” 

“In a sense, but——” 
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His image in the blue plate faded. 

“Kuno!” 

He had isolated himself. 

For a moment Vashti felt lonely. 

Then she generated the light, and the sight of her room, ~ 
flooded with radiance and studded with electric buttons, 
revived her. There were buttons and switches everywhere 
—buttons to call for food, for music, for clothing. There 
was the hot-bath button, by pressure of which a basin of 
(imitation) marble rose out of the floor, filled to the brim 
with a warm deodorized liquid. There was the cold-bath 
button. There was the button that produced literature. And 
there were of course the buttons by which she com- 
municated with her friends. The room, though it contained 
nothing, was in touch with all that she cared for in the 
world. 

Vashti’s next move was to turn off the isolation-switch, 
and all the accumulations of the last three minutes burst 
upon her. The room was filled with the noise of bells, and. 
speaking-tubes. What was the new food like? Could she 
recommend it? Had she had any ideas lately? Might one 
tell her one’s own ideas? Would she make an engagement 
to visit the public nurseries at an early date?—say this day 
month, 

To most of these questions she replied with irritation— 
a growing quality in that accelerated age. She said that the 
new food was horrible. That she could not visit the public 
nurseries through press of engagements. That she had no 
ideas of her own but had just been told one—that four 
stars and three in the middle were like a man: she doubted 
there was much in it. Then she switched off her corre- 
spondents, for it was time to deliver her lecture on 
Australian music. 

The clumsy system of public gatherings had been lon: 
since abandoned; neither Vashti nor her audience stirred . 
from their rooms. Seated in her arm-chair she spoke, while 
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they in their arm-chairs heard her, fairly well, and saw her, 
fairly well. She opened with a humorous account of music 
in the pre-Mongolian epoch, and went on to describe the 
great outburst of song that followed the Chinese conquest. 
Remote and primeval as were the methods of I-San-So 
and the Brisbane school, she yet felt (she said) that study 
of them might repay the musician of today: they had fresh- 
ness; they had, above all, ideas. 

Her lecture, which lasted ten minutes, was well received, 
and at its conclusion she and many of her audience listened 
to a lecture on the sea; there were ideas to be got from the 
sea; the speaker had donned a respirator and visited it 
lately. Then she fed, talked to many friends, had a bath, 
talked again, and summoned her bed. 

The bed was not to her liking. It was too large, and she 
had a feeling for a small bed. Complaint was useless, for 
beds were of the same dimension all over the world, and to 
have had an alternative size would have involved vast 
alterations in the Machine. Vashti isolated herself—it was 
necessary, for neither day nor night existed under the 
ground—and reviewed all that had happened since she 
had summoned the bed last. Ideas? Scarcely any. Events 
—was Kuno’s invitation an event? 

By her side, on the little reading-desk, was a survival 
from the ages of litter—one book. This was the Book of 
_ the Machine. In it were instructions against every possible 
contingency. If she was hot or cold or dyspeptic or at loss 
for a word, she went to the book, and it told her which 
button to press. The Central Committee published it. In 
accordance with a growing habit, it was richly bound. 

Sitting up in the bed, she took it reverently in her hands. 
She glanced round the glowing room as if some one might 
be watching her. Then, half ashamed, half joyful, she 
murmured “O Machine! O Machine!” and raised the 
volume to her lips. Thrice she kissed it, thrice inclined her 
head, thrice she felt the delirium of acquiescence. Her 
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ritual performed, she turned to page 1867, which gave the 
times of the departure of the air-ships from the island in © 
the southern hemisphere, under whose soil she lived, to 
the island in the northern hemisphere whereunder lived 

her son. 

She thought, “I have not the time.” 

She made the room dark and slept; she awoke and made 
the room light; she ate and exchanged ideas with her 
friends, and listened to music and attended lectures; she 
made the room dark and slept. Above her, beneath her, 
and around her, the Machine hummed eternally; she did 
not notice the noise, for she had been born with it in her 
ears. The earth, carrying her, hummed as it sped through 
silence, turning her now to the invisible sun, now to the 
invisible stars. She awoke and made the room light. 

“Kuno!” 

“T will not talk to you,” he answered, “until you come.” 

“Have you been on the surface of the earth since we 
spoke last?” 

His image faded. 

Again she consulted the book. She became very nervous’ 
and lay back in her chair palpitating. Think of her as with- 
out teeth or hair. Presently she directed the chair to the 
wall, and pressed an. unfamiliar button. The wall swung 
apart slowly. Through the opening she saw a tunnel that 
curved slightly, so that its goal was not visible. Should 
she go to see her son, here was the beginning of the 
journey. 

Of course she knew all about the communication-system. 
There was nothing mysterious in it. She would summon a 
car and it would fly with her down the tunnel until it 
reached the lift that communicated with the air-ship 
station: the system had been in use for many, many years, 
long before the universal establishment of the Machine. 
And of course she had studied the civilization that had 
immediately preceded: her own—the civilization that had 
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mistaken the functions. of the system, and had used it for 
bringing people to things, instead of for bringing things to 
people. Those funny old days, when men went for change 
of air instead of changing the air in their rooms! And yet 
—she was frightened of the tunnel: she had not seen it 
since her last child was born. It curved—but not quite as 
she remembered; it was brilliant—but not quite as brilliant 
as a lecturer had suggested. Vashti was seized with the 
terrors of direct experience. She shrank back into the room, 
‘and the wall closed up again. 

“Kuno,” she said, “I cannot come to see you. I am not 
well.” 

Immediately an enormous apparatus fell on to her out of 
the ceiling, a thermometer was automatically inserted 
between her lips, a stethoscope was automatically laid 
upon her heart. She lay powerless. Cool pads soothed her 
forehead. Kuno had telegraphed to her doctor. 

So the human passions still blundered up and down in 
the Machine. Vashti drank the medicine that the doctor 
projected into her mouth, and the machinery retired into 
the ceiling. The voice of Kuno was heard asking how she 
felt. 

“Better.” Then with irritation: “But why do you not 
come to me instead?” 

“Because I cannot leave this place.” 

“Why?” 

“Because, any moment, something tremendous may 
happen.” 

“Have you been on the surface of the earth yet?” 

“Not yet.” 

“Then what is it?” 

“I will not tell you through the Machine.” 

She resumed her life. 

But she thought of Kuno as a baby, his birth, his removal 
to the public nurseries, her one visit to him there, his visits 
to her—visits which stopped when: the Machine had as- 
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signed him a room on the other side of the earth. “Parents, 
duties of,” said the book of the Machine, “cease at the 
moment of birth. P. 422327483.” True, but there was 
something special about Kuno—indeed there had been 
something special about all her children—and, after all, 
she must brave the journey if he desired it. And “something 
tremendous might happen.” What did that mean? The 
nonsense of a youthful man, no doubt, but she must. go. 
Again she pressed the unfamiliar button, again the wall 
swung back, and she saw the tunnel that curved out of 
sight. Clasping the Book, she rose, tottered on to the plat- 
form, and summoned the car. Her room closed behind her: 
the journey to the northern hemisphere had begun. 

Of course it was perfectly easy. The car approached and 
in it she found arm-chairs exactly like her own. When she 
signalled, it stopped, and she tottered into the lift. One 
other passenger was in the lift, the first fellow creature she 
had seen face to face for months, Few travelled in these 
days, for, thanks to the advance of science, the earth 
was exactly alike all over. Rapid intercourse, from which 
the previous civilization had hoped so much, had ended by 
defeating itself. What was the good of going to Pekin when 
it was just like Shrewsbury? Why return to Shrewsbury 
when it would be just like Pekin? Men seldom moved their 
bodies; all unrest was concentrated in the soul. 

The air-ship service was a relic from the former age. 
It was kept up, because it was easier to keep it up than to 
stop it or to diminish it, but it now far exceeded the wants 
of the population, Vessel after vessel would rise from the 
vomitories of Rye or of Christchurch (I use the antique 
names), would sail into the crowded sky, and would draw 
up at the wharves of the south—empty. So nicely adjusted 
was the system, so independent of meteorology, that the 
sky, whether calm or cloudy, resembled a vast kaleidoscope 
whereon the same patterns periodically recurred. The 
ship on which Vashti sailed started now at sunset, now at — 
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dawn. But always, as it passed above Rheims, it would 
neighbour the ship that served between Helsingfors and 
the Brazils, and, every third time it surmounted the Alps, 
the fleet of Palermo would cross its track behind. Night 
and day, wind and storm, tide and earthquake, impeded 
man no longer. He had harnessed Leviathan. All the old 
literature, with its praise of Nature, and its fear of Nature, 
rang false as the prattle of a child. 

Yet as Vashti saw the vast flank of the ship, stained 
with exposure to the outer air, her horror of direct experi- 
ence returned. It was not quite like the air-ship in the 
cinematophote. For one thing it smelt—not strongly or 
unpleasantly, but it did smell, and with her eyes shut she 
should have known that a new thing was close to her. 
Then she had to walk to it from the lift, had to submit 
to glances from the other passengers. The man in front 
dropped his Book—no great matter, but it disquieted them 
all. In the rooms, if the Book was dropped, the floor raised 
it mechanically, but the gangway to the air-ship was not so 
prepared, and the sacred volume lay motionless, They 
stopped—the thing was unforeseen—and the man, instead 
of picking up his property, felt the muscles of his arm to 
see how they had failed him. Then some one actually said 
with direct utterance: “We shall be late’—and they trooped 
on board, Vashti treading on the pages as she did so. 

Inside, her anxiety increased. The arrangements were 
old-fashioned and rough. There was even a female attend- 
ant, to whom she would have to announce her wants dur- 
ing the voyage. Of course a revolving platform ran the 
length of the boat, but she was expected to walk from it 
to her cabin. Some cabins were better than others, and she 
did not get the best. She thought the attendant had been 
unfair, and spasms of rage shook her. The glass valves had 
closed, she could not go back. She saw, at the end of the 
vestibule, the lift in which she had ascended going quietly 
up and down, empty. Beneath those corridors of shining 
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tiles were rooms, tier below tier, reaching far into the 
earth, and in each room there sat a human being, eating, 
or sleeping, or producing ideas. And buried deep in the. 
hive was her own room. Vashti was afraid. 

“O Machine! O Machine!” she murmured, and caressed 
her Book, and was comforted. 

Then the sides of the vestibule seemed to melt together, 
as do the passages that we see in dreams, the lift vanished, 
the Book that had been dropped slid to the left and van- 
ished, polished tiles rushed by like a stream of water, there 
was a slight jar, and the air-ship, issuing from its tunnel, 
soared above the waters of a tropical ocean. 

It was night. For a moment she saw the coast of Sumatra 
edged by the phosphorescence of waves, and crowned by 
lighthouses, still sending forth their disregarded beams. 
These also vanished, and only the stars distracted her. 
They were not motionless, but swayed to and fro above 
her head, thronging out of one skylight into another, as if 
the universe and not the air-ship was careening. And, as 
often happens on clear nights, they seemed now to be in 
perspective, now on a plane; now piled tier beyond tier 
into the infinite heavens, now concealing infinity, a roof 
limiting for ever the visions of men. In either case they 
seemed intolerable. “Are we to travel in the dark?” called 
the passengers angrily, and the attendant, who had been 
careless, generated the light, and pulled down the blinds 
of pliable metal. When the air-ships had been built, the 
desire to look direct at things still lingered in the world. 
Hence the extraordinary number of skylights and windows, 
and the proportionate discomfort to those who were 
civilised and refined, Even in Vashti’s cabin one star peeped 
through a flaw in the blind, and after a few hours’ uneas 
slumber, she was disturbed by an unfamiliar glow, whic 
was the dawn. 

Quick as the ship had sped westwards, the earth had 
rolled’ eastwards quicker still, and had dragged back 
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Vashti and her companions towards the sun. Science could 
prolong the night, but only for a little, and those high 
hopes of neutralizing the earth’s diurnal revolution had 
passed, together with hopes that were possibly higher. 
To “keep pace with the sun,” or even to outstrip it, had 
been the aim of the civilisation preceding this. Racing aero- 
planes had been built for the purpose, capable of enormous 
speed, and steered by the greatest intellects of the epoch. 
Round the globe they went, round and round, westward, 
westward, round and round, amidst humanity’s applause. 
In vain. The globe went eastward quicker still, horrible 
accidents occurred, and the Committee of the Machine, 
at the time rising into prominence, declared the pursuit 
illegal, unmechanical, and punishable by Homelessness. 

Of Homelessness more will be said later. 

Doubtless the Committee was right. Yet the attempt to 
“defeat the sun” aroused the last common interest that our 
race experienced about the heavenly bodies, or indeed 
about anything. It was the last time that men were com- 
pacted by thinking of a power outside the world. The sun 
had conquered, yet it was the end of his spiritual dominion. 
Dawn, midday, twilight, the zodiacal path touched neither 
men’s lives nor their hearts, and science retreated into the 
ground, to concentrate herself upon problems that she 
was certain of solving. 

So when Vashti found her cabin invaded by a rosy 
finger of light, she was annoyed, and tried to adjust the 
blind. But the blind flew up altogether, and she saw 
through the skylight small pink clouds, swaying against a 
background of blue, and as the sun crept higher, its radiance 
entered direct, brimming down the wall, like a golden sea. 
It rose and fell with the air-ship’s motion, just as waves 
rise and fall, but it advanced steadily, as a tide advances. 
_ Unless she was careful, it would strike her face. A spasm 
of horror shook her and she rang for the attendant. The — 
attendant too was horrified, but she could do nothing; it 
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was not her place to mend the blind. She could only sug- 
gest that the lady should change her cabin, which she . 
accordingly prepared to do. 

People were almost exactly alike all over the world, but 
the attendant of the air-ship, perhaps owing to her excep-— 
tional duties, had grown a little out of the common. She 
had often to address passengers with direct speech, and 
this had given her a certain roughness and originality of 
manner. When Vashti swerved away from the sunbeams ~ 
with a cry, she behaved barbarically—she put out her hand 
to steady her. * 

“How dare you!” exclaimed the passenger. “You forget 
yourself!” % 

The woman was confused, and apologized for not having 
let her fall. People never touched one another. The cus- - 
tom had become obsolete, owing to the Machine. 

“Where are we now?” asked Vashti haughtily. 

“We are over Asia,” said the attendant, anxious to be 
polite. 

“AsiaP” : 

“You must excuse my common way of speaking. I have 
got into the habit of calling places over which I pass by 
their unmechanical names.” 

“Oh, I remember Asia. The Mongols came from it.” 

“Beneath us, in the open air, stood a city that was once 
called Simla.” 

“Have you ever heard of the Mongols and of the Bris- 
bane school?” 

“No.” 

“Brisbane also stood in the open air.” 

“Those mountains to the right—let me show you them.” 
She pushed: back a metal blind. The main chain of the 
Himalayas was revealed. “They were once called the Roof 
of the World, those mountains.” 

“What a foolish name!” 

“You must remember that, before the dawn of civiliza- — 
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tion, they seemed to be an impenetrable wall that touched 
the stars. It was supposed that no one but the gods could 
exist above their summits. How we have advanced, thanks 
to the Machine!” 

“How we have advanced, thanks to the Machine!” said 
Vashti. 

“How we have advanced, thanks to the Machine!” 
echoed the passenger who had dropped his Book the night 
before, and who was standing in the passage. 

“And that white stuff in the cracksP—what is it?” 

“I have forgotten its name.” 

“Cover the window, please. These mountains give me 
no ideas.” 

The northern aspect of the Himalayas was in deep 
. Shadow: on the Indian slope the sun had just prevailed. 
The forests had been destroyed during the literature epoch 
for the purpose of making newspaper-pulp, but the snows 
were awakening to their morning glory, and clouds still 
hung on the breasts of Kinchinjunga. In the plain were 
seen the ruins of cities, with diminished rivers creeping 
by their walls, and by the sides of these were sometimes 
the signs of vomitories, marking the cities of today. Over 
the whole prospect air-ships rushed, crossing and inter- 
crossing with incredible aplomb, and rising nonchalantly 
when they desired to escape the perturbations of the lower 
atmosphere and to traverse the Roof of the World. 

“We have indeed advanced, thanks to the Machine,” 
repeated the attendant, and hid the Himalayas behind a 
metal blind. 

The day dragged wearily forward. The passengers sat 
each in his cabin, avoiding one another with an almost 
physical repulsion and longing to be once more under the 
surface of the earth. There were eight or ten of them, 
mostly young males, sent out from the public nurseries to 
inhabit the rooms of those who had died in various parts 
of the earth. The man who had dropped his Book was on 
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the homeward journey. He had been sent to Sumatra for 
the purpose of propagating the race. Vashti alone was 
travelling by her private will. ‘ 

At midday she took a second glance at the earth, The 
air-ship was crossing another range of mountains, but she 
could see little, owing to clouds. Masses of black rock 
hovered below her, and merged indistinctly into gray. | 
Their shapes were fantastic; one of them resembled a pros- 
trate man. 

“No ideas here,” murmured Vashti, and hid the Cau- 
casus behind a metal blind. 

In the evening she looked again. They were crossing 
a golden sea, in which lay many small islands and one 
peninsula. 

She repeated, “No ideas here,” and hid Greece behind 
a metal blind. 


II. THE MENDING APPARATUS By a vesti- 
bule, by a lift, by a tubular railway, by a platform, by a 
sliding door—by reversing all the steps of her departure 
did Vashti arrive at her son’s room, which exactly re- 
sembled her own. She might well declare that the visit was 
superfluous. The buttons, the knobs, the reading-desk with 
the Book, the temperature, the atmosphere, the illumina- 
tion—all were exactly the same. And if Kuno himself, flesh 
of her flesh, stood close beside her at last, what profit was 
there in that? She was too well-bred to shake him by 
the hand. 

Averting her eyes, she spoke as follows: 

“Here I am. I have had the most terrible journey and 
greatly retarded the development of my soul. It is not 
worth it, Kuno, it is not worth it. My time is too precious. 
The sunlight almost touched me, and I have met with the 
rudest people. I can only stop a few minutes, Say what 
you want to say, and then I must return.” 
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“T have been threatened with Homelessness,” said Kuno. 

She looked at him now. 

_ “I have been threatened with Homelessness, and I could 
not tell you such a thing through the Machine.” 

Homelessness means death. The victim is exposed to the 
air, which kills him. 

“I have been outside since I spoke to you last. The tre- 
mendous thing has happened, and they have discovered 
me. 

“But why shouldn’t you go outside!” she exclaimed. “It 
is perfectly legal, perfectly mechanical, to visit the surface 
of the earth. I have lately been to a lecture on the sea; 
there is no objection to that; one simply summons a respira- 
tor and gets an Egression-permit. It is not the kind of thing 
that spiritually-minded people do, and I begged you not 
to do it, but there is no legal objection to it.” 

“I did not get an Egression-permit.” 

“Then how did you get out?” 

“I found a way of my own.” 

The phrase conveyed no meaning to her, and he had 
to repeat it. 

“A way of your own?” she whispered. “But that would 
be wrong.” 

“Why?” 

The question shocked her beyond measure. 

“You are beginning to worship the Machine,” he said 
coldly. “You think it irreligious of me to have found out a 
way of my own. It was just what the Committee thought, 
when they threatened me with Homelessness.” 

At this she grew angry. “I worship nothing!” she cried. 
“I am most advanced. I don’t think you irreligious, for 
there is no such thing as religion left. All the fear and the 
superstition that existed once have been destroyed by the 
Machine. I only meant that to find out a way of your own 
was—— Besides, there is no new way out.” 

“So it is always supposed.” 
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“Except through the vomitories, for which one must 
have an Egression-permit, it is impossible to get out. The 
Book says so.” 

“Well, the Book’s wrong, for I have been out on my 
feet.” 

For Kuno was possessed of a certain physical strength. 

By these days it was a demerit to be muscular. Each 
infant was examined at birth, and all who promised undue 
strength were destroyed. Humanitarians may protest, but 
it would have been no true kindness to let an athlete live; 
he would never have been happy in that state of life to 
which the Machine had called him, he would have yearned 
for trees to climb, rivers to bathe in, meadows and hills 
against which he might-measure his body. Man must be 
adapted to his surroundings, must he not? In the dawn of 
the world our weakly must be exposed on Mount Taygetus, 
in its twilight our strong will suffer euthanasia, that the 


Machine may progress, that the Machine may progress, | 


that the Machine may progress eternally. 


“You know that we have lost the sense of space. We say 


‘space is annihilated,’ but we have annihilated not space, 
but the sense thereof. We have lost a part of ourselves. I 
determined to recover it, and I began by walking up and 
down the platform of the railway outside my room. Up 
and down, until I was tired, and so did recapture the 
meaning of ‘Near’ and ‘Far.’ ‘Near’ is a place to which I 
can get quickly on my feet, not a place to which the train 
or the air-ship will take me quickly. ‘Far’ is a place to 
which I cannot get quickly on my feet; the vomitory is 

‘far,’ though I could be there in thirty-eight seconds by 
" summoning the train. Man is the measure. That was my 
first lesson. Man’s feet are the measure for distance, his 


hands are the measure for ownership, his body is the 


measure for all that is lovable and desirable and strong. 
Then I went further: it was then that I called to you for 
the first time, and you would not come. 
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“This city, as you know, is built deep beneath the sur- 
face of the earth, with only the vomitories protruding. 
Having paced the platform outside my own room, I took 
the lift to the next platform and paced that also, and so 
with each in turn, until I came to the topmost, above which 
begins the earth. All the platforms were exactly alike, and 
all that I gained by visiting them was to develop my sense 
of space and my muscles. I think I should have been con- 
tent with this—it is not a little thing—but as I walked and 
brooded, it occurred to me that our-cities had been built 
in the days when men still breathed the outer air, and that 
there had been ventilation shafts for the workmen. I could 
think of nothing but these ventilation shafts. Had they 
been destroyed by all the food-tubes and medicine-tubes 
and music-tubes that the Machine has evolved lately? Or 
did traces of them remain? One thing was certain. If I 
came upon them anywhere, it would be in the railway- 
tunnels of the topmost story. Everywhere else, all space 
was accounted for. 

“I am telling my story quickly, but don’t think that I 
was not a coward or that your answers never depressed 
me. It is not the proper thing, it is not mechanical, it is not 
decent to walk along a railway-tunnel. I did not fear that 
I might tread upon a live rail and be killed. I feared some- 
thing far more intangible—doing what was not contem- 
plated by the Machine. Then I said to myself, ‘Man is the 
measure, and I went, and after many visits I found an 
opening. 

“The tunnels, of course, were lighted. Everything is 
light, artificial light; darkness is the exception. So when 
I saw a black gap in the tiles, I knew that it was an excep- 
tion, and rejoiced. I put in my arm—I could put in no more 
at first—and waved it round and round in ecstasy. I loosened 
another tile, and put in my head, and shouted into the 
darkness: ‘I am coming, I shall do it yet,’ and my voice 
reverberated down endless passages. I seemed to hear the 
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spirits of those dead workmen who had returned each’ 
evening to the starlight and to their wives, and all the 
generations who had lived in the open air called back 
to me, ‘You will do it yet, you are coming.’” 

He paused, and, absurd as he was, his last words moved 
her. For Kuno had lately asked to be a father, and his re- 
quest had been refused by the Committee. His was not a 
type that the Machine desired to hand on. 

“Then a train passed. It brushed by me, but I thrust my 
head and arms into the hole. I had done enough for one 
day, so I crawled back to the platform, went down in the 
lift, and summoned my bed. Ah, what dreams! And again 
I called you, and again you refused.” 

She shook her head and said: 

“Don’t. Don’t talk of these terrible things. You make 
me miserable. You are throwing civilization away.” 

“But I had got back the sense of space and a man ‘cannot 

- rest then. I determined to get in at the hole and climb the 
shaft. And so I exercised my arms. Day after day I went 
through ridiculous movements, until my flesh ached, and 
I could hang by my hands and hold the pillow of my bed 
outstretched for many minutes. Then I summoned a res- 
pirator, and started. 

“It was easy at first. The mortar had somehow rotted, 
and I soon pushed some more tiles in, and clambered after 
them into the darkness, and the spirits of the dead com- 
forted me. I don’t know what I mean by that. I just say 
what I felt. I felt, for the first time, that a protest had been 
lodged against corruption, and that even as the dead were 
comforting me, so I was comforting the unborn. I felt that 
humanity existed, and that it existed without clothes. How 
can I possibly explain this? It was naked, humanity seemed 
naked, and all these tubes and buttons and machineries 
neither came into the world with us, nor will they follow 
us out, nor do they matter supremely while we are here. 
Had I been strong,’I would have torn off every garment 
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I had, and gone out into the outer air unswaddled. But 
this is not for me, nor perhaps for my generation. I climbed 
with my respirator and my hygienic clothes and my dietetic 
tabloids! Better thus than not at all. : 

“There was a ladder, made of some primeval metal. The 
light from the railway fell upon its lowest rungs, and I saw 
that it led straight upwards out of the rubble at the bottom 
of the shaft. Perhaps our ancestors ran up and down it a 
dozen times daily, in their building. As I climbed, the 
rough edges cut through my gloves so that my hands bled. 
The light helped me for a little, and then came darkness 
and, worse still, silence which pierced my ears like a 
sword. The Machine hums! Did you know that? Its hum 
penetrates our blood, and may even guide our thoughts. 
Who knows! I was getting beyond its power. Then I 
thought: “This silence means that I am doing wrong.’ But 
I heard voices in the silence, and again they strengthened 
me.” He laughed. “I had need of them. The next moment I 
cracked my head against something.” 

She sighed. . 

“I had reached one of those pneumatic stoppers that 
defend us from the outer air. You may have noticed them 
on the air-ship. Pitch dark, my feet on the rungs of an in- 
visible ladder, my hands cut; I cannot explain how I lived 
through this part, but the voices still comforted me, and 
I felt for fastenings. The stopper, I suppose, was about 
- eight feet across. I passed my hand over it as far as I could 
reach. It was perfectly smooth. I felt it almost to the 
centre. Not quite to the centre, for my arm was too short. 
Then the voice said: ‘Jump. It is worth it. There may be 
a handle in the centre, and you may catch hold of it and so 
come to us your own way. And if there is no handle, so 
that you may fall and are dashed to pieces—it is still worth 
it: you will still come to us your own way.’ So I jumped. 
There was a handle, and——” 

He paused. Tears gathered in his mother’s eyes. She 
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knew that he was fated. If he did not die to-day he would 


die to-morrow. There was not room for such a person in 
the world. And with her pity disgust mingled. She was 
ashamed at having borne such a son, she who had always 
been so respectable and so full of ideas. Was he really the 
little boy to whom she had taught the use of his stops and 
buttons, and to whom she had given his first lessons in 
the Book? The very hair that disfigured his lip showed 
that he was reverting to some savage type. On atavism the 
Machine can have no mercy. 

“There was a handle, and I did catch it. I hung tranced 
over the darkness and heard the hum of these workings 
as the last whisper in a dying dream. All the things I had 
cared about and all the people I had spoken to through 
tubes appeared infinitely little. Meanwhile the handle 
revolved. My weight had set something in motion and I 
span slowly, and then— 

“I cannot describe it. I was lying with my face to the 
sunshine. Blood poured from my nose and ears and I heard 
a tremendous roaring. The stopper, with me clinging to it, 
had simply been blown out of the earth, and the air that 
we make down here was escaping through the vent into the 
air above. It burst up like a fountain. I crawled back to 
it—for the upper air hurts—and, as it were, I took great 
sips from the edge. My respirator had flown goodness 
knows where, my clothes were torn. I just lay with my lips 
close to the hole, and I sipped until the bleeding stopped. 
You can imagine nothing so curious. This hollow in the: 
grass—I will speak of it in a minute—the sun shining into 
it, not brilliantly but through marbled clouds—the peace, 
the nonchalance, the sense of space, and, brushing my 
cheek, the roaring fountain of our artificial air! Soon I 
spied my respirator, bobbing up and down in the current 
high above my head, and higher still were many air-ships. _ 
But no one ever looks out of air-ships, and in my case they 
could not have picked me up. There I was, stranded. The 
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sun shone a little way down the shaft, and revealed the 
topmost rung of the ladder, but it was hopeless trying to 
reach it. I should either have been tossed up again by the 
escape, or else have fallen in, and died. I could only lie on 
the grass, sipping and sipping, and from time to time 
glancing around me. 

“I knew that I was in Wessex, for I had taken care to 
go to a lecture on the subject before starting. Wessex lies 
above the room in which we are talking now. It was once 
an important state. Its kings held all the southern coast 
from the Andredswald to Cornwall, while the Wansdyke 
protected them on the north, running over the high ground. 
The lecturer was only concerned with the rise of Wessex, so 
I do not know how long it remained an international 
power, nor would the knowledge have assisted me. To tell 
the truth I could do nothing but laugh, during this part. 
There was I, with a pneumatic stopper by my side and a 
respirator bobbing over my head, imprisoned, all three of 
us, in a grass-grown hollow that was edged with fern.” 

Then he grew grave again. 

“Lucky for me that it was a hollow. For the air began 
to fall back into it and to fill it as water fills a bowl. I could 
crawl about. Presently I stood. I breathed a mixture, in 
which the air that hurts predominated whenever I tried to 
climb the sides. This was not so bad. I had not lost my 
tabloids and remained ridiculously cheerful, and as for the 
Machine, I forgot about it altogether. My one aim now was 
to get to the top, where the ferns were, and to view what- 
ever objects lay beyond. 

“I rushed the slope. The new air was still too bitter for 
me and I came rolling back, after a momentary vision of 
something gray. The sun grew very feeble, and I remem- 
bered that he was in Scorpio—I had been to a lecture on 
that too. If the sun is in Scorpio and you are in Wessex, it 
means that you must be as quick as you can, or it will get 
too dark. (This is the first bit of useful information I have 
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ever got from a lecture, and I expect it will be the last.) It 
made me try frantically to breathe the new air, and to ad- 
vance as far as I dared out of my pond. The hollow filled 
so slowly. At times I thought that the fountain played with 
less vigour. My respirator seemed to dance nearer the 
earth; the roar was decreasing.” 

He broke off. ‘ 

“I don’t think this is interesting you. The rest will in- 
terest you even less. There are no ideas in it, and I wish 
that I had not troubled you to come. We are too different, 
mother.” 

She told him to continue. 

“It was evening before I climbed the bank. The sun 
had very nearly slipped out of the sky by this time, and 
I could not get a good view. You, who have just crossed 
the Roof of the World, will not want to hear an account 
of the little hills that I saw—low colourless hills. But to 
me they were living and the turf that covered them was.a 
skin, under which their muscles rippled, and I felt that 
those hills had called with incalculable force to men in the 
past, and that men had loved them. Now they sleep— 
perhaps for ever. They commune with humanity in dreams. 
Happy the man, happy the woman, who awakes the hills 
of Wessex. For though they sleep, they will never die.” 

His voice rose passionately. 

“Cannot you see, cannot all your lecturers see, that it is 
we who are dying, and that down here the only thing 
that really lives is the Machine? We created the Machine, 
to do our will, but we cannot make it do our will now. 

‘It has robbed us of the sense of space and of the sense 
of touch, it has blurred every human relation and narrowed 
down love to a carnal act, it has paralyzed our bodies and 
our wills, and now it compels us to worship it. The 
Machine develops—but not on our lines. The Machine 
proceeds—but not to our goal. We only exist as the blood 
corpuscles that course through its arteries, and if it could 
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work without us, it would let us die. Oh, I have no remedy 
—or, at least, only one—to tell men again and again that 
I have seen the hills of Wessex as A‘lfrid saw them when 
he overthrew the Danes. 

“So the sun set. I forgot to mention that a belt of mist 
lay between my hill and other hills, and that it was the 
colour of pearl.” 

He broke off for the second time. 

“Go on,” said his mother wearily. 

He shook his head. 

“Go on. Nothing that you say can distress me now. I 
am hardened.” 

“I had meant to tell you the rest, but I cannot: I know 
that I cannot: good-bye.” 

Vashti stood irresolute. All her nerves were tingling with 
his blasphemies. But she was also inquisitive. 

“This is unfair,” she complained. “You have called me 
across the world to hear your story, and hear it I will. Tell 
me—as briefly as possible, for this is a disastrous waste of 
time—tell me how you returned to civilization.” 

“Oh—that!” he said, starting. “You would like to hear 
about civilization. Certainly. Had I got to where my 
_ respirator fell down?” 

“No—but I understand everything now. You put on your 
respirator, and managed to walk along the surface of the 
earth to a vomitory, and there your conduct was reported 
to the Central Committee.” 

“By no means.” 

He passed his hand over his forehead, as if dispelling 
some strong impression. Then, resuming his narrative, he 
warmed to it again. 

“My respirator fell about sunset. I had mentioned that 
the fountain seemed feebler, had I not?” 

“Yes,” 

“About sunset, it let the respirator fall. As I said, I had 
entirely forgotten about the Machine, and I paid no great 
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attention at the time, being occupied with other things. I 
had my pool of air, into which I could dip when the outer 
keenness became intolerable, and which would possibly 
remain for days, provided that no wind sprang up to dis- 
perse it. Not until it was too late, did I realize what_the 
stoppage of the escape implied. You see—the gap in the 
tunnel had been mended; the Mending Apparatus; the 
Mending Apparatus, was after me. 

“One other warning I had, but I neglected it. The sky 
at night was clearer than it had been in the day, and the 
moon, which was about half the sky behind the sun, shone 
into the dell at moments quite brightly. I was in my usual 
place—on the boundary between the two atmospheres— 
when I thought I saw something dark move across the’ 
bottom of the dell, and vanish into the shaft. In my folly, 
I ran down. I bent over and listened, and I thought I 
heard a faint scraping noise in the depths. 

“At this—but it was too late—I took alarm. I determined 
to put on my respirator and to walk right out of the dell. 
But my respirator had gone. I knew exactly where it had. 
fallen—between the stopper and the aperture—and I could 
even feel the mark that it had made in the turf. It had 
gone, and I realized that something evil was at work, and 
I had better escape to the other air, and, if I must die, die 
running towards the cloud that had been the colour of a 
pearl. I never started. Out of the shaft—it is too horrible. A 
worm, a long white worm, had crawled out of the shaft 
and was gliding over the moonlit grass. 

“I screamed. I did everything that I should not have 
done, I stamped upon the creature instead of flying from 
it, and it at once curled round the ankle. Then we fought. 
The worm let me run all over the dell, but edged up my 
leg as I ran. ‘Help!’ I cried. (That part is too awful. It be- 
longs to the part that you will never know.) ‘Help!’ I cried. _ 
(Why cannot we suffer in silence?) ‘Help!’ I cried. Then 
my feet were wound together, I fell, I was dragged away 
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from the dear ferns and the living hills, and past the great 
metal stopper (I can tell you this part), and I thought it 
might save me again if I caught hold of the handle. It 
also was enwrapped, it also. Oh, the whole dell was full of 
the things. They were searching it in all directions, they 
were denuding it, and the white snouts of others peeped 
out of the hole, ready if needed, Everything that could be 
moved they brought—brushwood, bundles of fern, every- 
thing, and down we all went intertwined into hell. The last 
things that I saw, ere the stopper closed after us, were cer- 
tain stars, and I felt that a man of my sort lived in the sky. 
For I did fight, I fought till the very end, and it was only 
my head hitting against the ladder that quieted me. I woke 
up in this room. The worms had vanished. I was sur- 
rounded by artificial air, artificial light, artificial peace, 
and my friends were calling to me down speaking-tubes to 
know whether I had come across any new ideas lately.” 

Here his story ended. Discussion of it was impossible, 
and Vashti turned to go. 

“Tt will end in Homelessness,” she said quietly. 

“T wish it would,” retorted Kuno. 

“The Machine has been most merciful.” 

“I prefer the mercy of God.” 

“By that superstitious phrase, do you mean that you 
could live in the outer air?” 

“Yes,” \ 

“Have you ever seen, round the vomitories, the bones 
of those who were extruded after the Great Rebellion?” 

“Yes,” 

“They were left where they perished for our edification. 
A few crawled away, but they perished, too—who can 
doubt it? And so with the Homeless of our own day. The 
surface of the earth supports life no longer.” 

“Indeed.” 

“Ferns and a little grass may survive, but all higher 
forms have perished. Has any air-ship detected them?” 
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“No.” 
“Has any lecturer dealt with them?” 
“No »> 


“Then why this obstinacy?” 

“Because I have seen them,” he exploded. 

“Seen what?” 

“Because I have seen her in the twilight—because she 
came to my help when I called—because she, too, was en- 
tangled by the worms, and, luckier than I, was killed by 
one of them piercing her throat.” 

He was mad. Vashti departed, nor, in the troubles that 
followed, did she ever see his face again. 


III. THE HOMELESS During the years that 
followed Kuno’s escapade, two important developments 
took place in the Machine. On the surface they were revo- 
lutionary, but in either case men’s minds had been pre- 
pared beforehand, and they did but express tendencies 
that were latent already. : 

The first of these was the abolition of respirators. 

Advanced thinkers, like Vashti, had always held it fool- 
ish to visit the surface of the earth. Air-ships might be 
necessary, but what was the good of going out for mere 
curiosity and crawling along for a mile or two in a terres- 
trial motor? The habit was vulgar and perhaps faintly im- 
proper: it was unproductive of ideas, and had no connec- 
tion with the habits that really mattered. So respirators 
were abolished, and with them, of course, the terrestrial 
motors, and except for a few lecturers, who complained 
that they were debarred access to their subject-matter, the 
development was accepted quietly. Those who still wanted 
to know what the earth was like had after all only to listen 
to some gramophone, or to look into some cinematophote. 
And even the lecturers acquiesced when they found that 
a lecture on the sea was none the less stimulating when 
compiled out of other lectures that had already been — 
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delivered on the same subject. “Beware of first-hand ideas!” 

exclaimed one of the most advanced of them. “First-hand 

» ideas do not really exist. They are but the physical im- 
pressions produced by love and fear, and on this gross 
foundation who could erect a philosophy? Let your ideas 
be second-hand, and if possible tenth-hand, for then they 
will be far removed from the disturbing element—direct 
observation. Do not learn anything about this subject of 
mine—the French Revolution. Learn instead what I think 
that Enicharmon thought Urizen thought Gutch thought 
Ho-Yung thought Chi-Bo-Sing thought Lafcadio Hearn 
thought Carlyle thought Mirabeau said about the French 

Revolution. Through the medium of these eight great 
minds, the blood that was shed at Paris and the windows 
that were broken at Versailles will be clarified to an idea 
which you may employ most profitably in your daily lives. 
But be sure that the intermediates are many and varied, for 
in history one authority exists to counteract another. Urizen 
must counteract the scepticism of Ho-Yung and Enichar- 
mon, I must myself counteract the impetuosity of Gutch. 
You who listen to me are in a better position to judge 
about the French Revolution than I am. Your descendants 
will be even in a better position than you, for they will 
learn what you think I think, and yet another intermediate 
will be added to the chain. And in time”—his voice rose— 
“there will come a generation that has got beyond facts, 
beyond impressions, a generation absolutely colourless, a 
generation 


‘seraphically free 
From taint of personality,’ 


which will see the French Revolution not as it happened, 
nor as they would like it to have happened, but as it 
would have happened, had it taken place in the days of 
the Machine.” 

Tremendous applause greeted this lecture, which did 
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but voice a feeling already latent in the minds of men—a 
feeling that terrestrial facts must be ignored, and that the 
abolition of respirators was a positive gain. It was even 
suggested that air-ships should be abolished too. This was 
not done, because air-ships had somehow worked them- 
selves into the Machine’s system. But year by year they 
were used less, and mentioned less by thoughtful men. 

The second great development was the re-establishment 
of religion. 

This, too, had been voiced in the celebrated lecture. No 
one could mistake the reverent tone in which the perora- 
tion had concluded, and it awakened a responsive echo in 
the heart of each. Those who had long worshipped silently, 
now began to talk. They described the strange feeling of 
peace that came over them when they handled the Book 
of the Machine, the pleasure that it was to repeat certain 
numerals out of it, however little meaning those numerals 
conveyed to the outward ear, the ecstasy of touching a 
button, however unimportant, or of ringing an electric 
bell, however superfluously. 

“The Machine,” they exclaimed, “feeds us and clothes 
us and houses us; through it we speak to one another, 
through it we see one another, in it we have our being. 
The Machine is the friend of ideas and the enemy of su- 
perstition: the Machine is omnipotent, eternal; blessed is 
the Machine.” And before long this allocution was printed 
on the first page of the Book, and in subsequent editions 
the ritual swelled into a complicated system of praise and 
prayer. The word “religion” was sedulously avoided, and in 
theory the Machine was still the creation and the imple- 
ment of man. But in practice all, save a few retrogrades, 
worshipped it as divine. Nor was it worshipped in unity. 
One believer would be chiefly impressed by the blue optic 
plates, through which he saw other believers; another by 
the mending apparatus, which sinful Kuno had compared 
to worms; another by the lifts, another by the Book. And 
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each would pray to this or to that, and ask it to intercede 
for him with the Machine as a whole. Persecution—that 
also was present. It did not break out, for reasons that will 
be set forward shortly. But it was latent, and all who did 
not accept the minimum known as “undenominational 
Mechanism” lived in danger of Homelessness, which means 
death, as we know. 

To attribute these two great developments to the Central 
Committee, is to take a very narrow view of civilization. 
The Central Committee announced the developments, it is 
true, but they were no more the cause of them than were 
the kings of the imperialistic period the cause of war. 
Rather did they yield to some invincible pressure, which 
came no one knew whither, and which, when gratified, was 
succeeded by some new pressure equally invincible. To 
such a state of affairs it is convenient to give the name of 
progress. No one confessed the Machine was out of hand. 
Year by year it was served with increased efficiency and 
decreased intelligence. The better a man knew his own 
duties upon it, the less he understood the duties of his 
neighbour, and in all the world there was not one who 
understood the monster as a whole. Those master brains 
had perished. They had left full directions, it is true, and 
their successors had each of them mastered a portion of 
those directions. But Humanity, in its desire for comfort, 
had overreached itself. It had exploited the riches of nature 
too far. Quietly and complacently, it was sinking into 
decadence, and progress had come to mean the progress of 
the Machine. 

As for Vashti, her life went peacefully forward until the 
final disaster. She made her room dark and slept; she 
awoke and made the room light. She lectured and attended 
lectures. She exchanged ideas with her innumerable friends ° 
and believed she was growing more spiritual. At times a 
friend was granted Euthanasia, and left his or her room for 
the homelessness that is beyond all human conception. 
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Vashti did not much mind. After an unsuccessful lecture, 
she would sometimes ask for Euthanasia herself. But the 
death-rate was not permitted to exceed the birth-rate, and 
the Machine had hitherto refused it to her. j 

The troubles began quietly, long before she was con- 
scious of them. 

One day she was astonished at receiving a message from 
her son. They never communicated, having nothing in 
common, and she had only heard indirectly that he was 
still alive, and had been transferred from the northern 
hemisphere, where he had behaved so mischievously, to 
the southern—indeed, to a room not far from her own. 

“Does he want me to visit him?” she thought. “Never 
again, never. And I have not the time.” 

No, it was madness of another kind. 

He refused to visualize his face upon the blue plate, and 
speaking out of the darkness with solemnity said: 

“The Machine stops.” 

“What do you say?” 

“The Machine is stopping, I know it, I know the signs.” 

She burst into a peal of laughter. He heard her and was 
angry, and they spoke no more. 

“Can you imagine anything more absurd?” she cried to 
a friend. “A man who was my son believes that the 
Machine is stopping. It would be impious if it was not 
mad.” 

“The Machine is stopping?” her friend replied. “What 
does that mean? The phrase conveys nothing to me.” 

“Nor to me.” 

“He does not refer, I suppose, to the trouble there has 
been lately with the music?” 

“Oh no, of course not. Let us talk about music.” 

“Have you complained to the authorities?” 

“Yes, and they say it wants mending, and referred me 
to the Committee of the Mending Apparatus. I complained 
of those curious gasping sighs that disfigure the symphonies 
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of the Brisbane school. They sound like some one in pain. 
The Committee of the Mending Apparatus say that it shall 
be remedied shortly.” 

Obscurely worried, she resumed her life. For one thing, 
_ the defect in the music irritated her. For another thing, she 
could not forget Kuno’s speech. If he had known that the 
music was out of repair—he could not know it, for he 
detested music—if he had known that it was wrong, “the 
Machine stops” was exactly the venomous sort of remark he 
would have made. Of course he had made it at a venture, 
but the coincidence annoyed her, and she spoke with some 
petulance to the Committee of the Mending Apparatus. 

They replied, as before, that the defect would be set 
right shortly. 

“Shortly! At once!” she retorted. “Why should I be 
worried by imperfect music? Things are always put right at 
once. If you do not mend it at once, I shall complain to 
the Central Committee.” 

“No personal complaints are received by the Central 
Committee,” the Committee of the Mending Apparatus 
replied. 

“Through whom am I to make my complaint, then?” 

“Through us.” 

“I complain then.” 

“Your complaint shall be forwarded in its turn.” 

“Have others complained?” 

This question was unmechanical, and the Committee of 
the Mending Apparatus refused to answer it. 

“It is too bad!” she exclaimed to another of her friends. 
“There never was such an unfortunate woman as myself. 
I can never be sure of my music now. It gets worse and 
worse each time I summon it.” 

“I too have my troubles,” the friend replied. “Sometimes 
my ideas are interrupted by a slight jarring noise.” 

“What is it?” 
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“I do not know whether it is inside my head, or inside 
the wall.” 

“Complain, in either case.” 

“I have complained, and my complaint will be forwarded 
in its turn to the Central Committee.” 

Time passed, and they resented the defects no longer. 
The defects had not been remedied, but the human tissues 
in that latter day had become so subservient, that they 
readily adapted Lenaiice to every caprice of the Machine. 
The sigh at the crisis of the Brisbane symphony no longer 
irritated Vashti; she accepted it as part of the melody. The 
jarring noise, whether in the head or in the wall, was no 
longer resented by her friend. And so with the mouldy 
artificial fruit, so with the bath water that began to stink, 
so with the defective rhymes that the poetry machine had 
taken to emit. All were bitterly complained of at first, and 
then acquiesced in and forgotten. Things went from bad 
to worse unchallenged. 

It was otherwise with the failure of the slbopitiss ap- 
paratus. That was a more serious stoppage. There came a " 
day when over the whole world—in Sumatra, in Wessex, . 
in the innumerable cities of Courland and Brazil—the beds, 
when summoned by their tired owners, failed to appear. It 
may seem a ludicrous matter, but from it we may date 
collapse of humanity. The Committee responsible for the 
failure was assailed by complainants, whom it referred, 
as usual, to the Committee of the Mending Apparatus, who 
in its turn assured them that their complaints would be 
forwarded to the Central Committee. But the discontent 
grew, for mankind was not yet sufficiently adaptable to do 
without sleeping. 

“Some one is meddling with the Machine——” they 
began. 

“Some one is trying to make himself king, to reintroduce 
the personal element.” 

“Punish that man with Homelessness.” 
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“To the rescue! Avenge the Machine! Avenge the 
Machine!” 

“War! Kill the man!” 

But the Committee of the Mending Apparatus now came 
forward, and allayed the panic with well-chosen words. 
It confessed that the Mending Apparatus was itself in need 
of repair. 

The effect of this frank confession was admirable. 

“Of course,” said a famous lecturer—he of the French 
Revolution, who gilded each new decay with splendour— 
“of course we shall not press our complaints now. The 
Mending Apparatus has treated us so well in the past that 
we all sympathize with it, and will wait patiently for its 
recovery. In its own good time it will resume its duties. 
Meanwhile let us do without our beds, our tabloids, our 
other little wants. Such, I feel sure, would be the wish of 
the Machine.” 

Thousands of miles away his audience applauded. The 
Machine still linked them. Under the seas, beneath the 
roots of the mountains, ran the wires through which they 
saw and heard, the enormous eyes and ears that were 
their heritage, and the hum of many workings clothed their 
thoughts in one garment of subserviency. Only the old and 
the sick remained ungrateful, for it was rumoured that 
Euthanasia, too, was out of order, and that pain had re- 
appeared among men. 

It became difficult to read. A blight entered the atmos- 
phere and dulled its luminosity. At times Vashti could 
scarcely see across her room. The air, too, was foul. Loud 
were the complaints, impotent the remedies, heroic the 
tone of the lecturer as he cried: “Courage, courage! What 
matter so long as the Machine goes on? To it the darkness 
and the light are one.” And though things improved again 
after a time, the old brilliancy was never recaptured, and 
humanity never recovered from its entrance into twilight. 
There was an hysterical talk of “measures,” of “provisional 
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dictatorship,” and the inhabitants of Sumatra were asked to 
familiarize themselves with the workings of the central 
power station, the said power station being situated in 
France. But for the most part panic reigned, and men 
spent their strength praying to their Books, tangible proofs 
of the Machine’s omnipotence. There were gradations of 
terror—at times came rumours of hope—the Mending Ap- 
paratus was almost mended—the enemies of the Machine 
had been got under—new “nerve-centers” were evolving 
which would do the work even more magnificently than 
before. But there came a day when, without the slightest 
warning, without any previous hint of feebleness, the 
entire communication-system broke down, all over the 
world, and the world, as they understood it, ended. 

Vashti was lecturing at the time and her earlier remarks 
had been punctuated with applause. As she proceeded the 
audience became silent, and at the conclusion there was 
no sound. Somewhat displeased, she called to a friend who 
was a specialist in sympathy. No sound: doubtless the 
friend was sleeping. And so with the next friend whom she 
tried to summon, and so with the next, until she remem- 
bered Kuno’s cryptic remark, “The Machine stops.” 

The phrase still conveyed nothing. If Eternity was stop- 
ping it would of course be set going shortly. 

For example, there was still a little light and air—the 
atmosphere had improved a few hours previously. There 
was still the Book, and while there was the Book there was 
security. 

Then she broke down, for with the cessation of activity 
came an unexpected terror—silence. 

She had never known silence, and the coming of it nearly . 
killed her—it did kill many thousands of people outright. 
Ever since her birth she had been surrounded by the 
steady hum. It was to the ear what artificial air was to the 
lungs, and agonizing pains shot across her head. And 
scarcely knowing what she did, she stumbled forward 
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and pressed the unfamiliar button, the one that opened the 
door of her cell. 

Now the door of the cell worked on a simple hinge of its 
own. It was not connected with the central power station, 
dying far away in France. It opened, rousing immoderate 
hopes in Vashti, for she thought that the Machine had been 
mended, It opened, and she saw the dim tunnel that 
curved far away towards freedom. One look, and then she 
shrank back. For the tunnel was full of people—she was 
almost the last in that city to have taken alarm. 

People at any time repelled her, and these were night- 
mares from her worst dreams. People were crawling about, 
people were screaming, whimpering, gasping for breath, 
touching each other, vanishing in the dark, and ever and 
anon being pushed off the platform on to the live rail. Some 
were fighting round the electric bells, trying to summon 
trains which could not be summoned. Others were yelling 
for Euthanasia or for respirators, or blaspheming the 
Machine. Others stood at the doors of their cells fearing, 
like herself, either to stop in them or to leave them. And 
behind all the uproar was silence—the silence which is the 
voice of the earth and of the generations who have gone. 

No-it was worse than solitude. She closed the door 
again and sat down to wait for the end. The disintegration 
went on, accompanied by horrible cracks and rumbling. 
The valves that restrained the Medical Apparatus must have 
been weakened, for it ruptured and hung hideously from 
the ceiling. The floor heaved and fell and flung her from 
her chair, A tube oozed towards her serpent fashion. And 
at last the final horror apiitoa che ight hed to ebb, and 
she knew that civilization’s long day was closing. 

She whirled round, praying to be saved from this, at 
any rate, kissing the Book, pressing button after button. 
The uproar outside was increasing, and even penetrated 
the wall. Slowly the brilliancy of her cell was dimmed, the 
reflections faded from her metal switches. Now she could 
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not see the reading-stand, now not the Book, though she 
held it in her hand. Light followed the flight of sound, 
air was following light, and the original void returned to 
the cavern from which it had been so long excluded. Vashti 
continued to whirl, like the devotees of an earlier religion, 
screaming, praying, striking at the buttons with bleeding 
ands. 


It was thus that she opened her prison and escaped— 
escaped in the spirit: at least so it seems to me, ere my 
meditation closes. That she escapes in the body—I cannot 
perceive that. She struck, by chance, the switch that re- 
leased the door, and the rush of foul air on her skin, the 
loud throbbing whispers in her ears, told her that she was 
facing the tunnel again, and that tremendous platform on 
which she had seen men fighting. They were not fighting 
now. Only the whispers remained, and the little whimpering 
groans. They were dying by hundreds out in the dark, 

She burst into tears. 

Tears answered her. : 
They wept for humanity, those two, not for themselves. 
They could not bear that this should be the end. Ere 
silence was completed their hearts were opened, and they 
knew what had been important on the earth. Man, the 
flower of all flesh, the noblest of all creatures visible, man 
who had once made god in his image, and had mirrored his 
strength on the constellations, beautiful naked man was 
dying, strangled in the garments that he had woven. Cen- 
tury after century had he toiled, and here was his reward. 
Truly the garment had seemed heavenly at first, shot with © 
the colours of culture, sewn with the threads of self-denial. 
And heavenly it had been so long as it was a garment and 
no more, so long as man could shed it at will and live by 
the essence that is his soul, and the essence, equally 
divine, that is his body. The sin against the body—it was for 
that they wept in chief; the centuries of wrong against 
the muscles and the: nerves, and those five portals by 
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which we can alone apprehend—glozing it over with talk 
of evolution, until the body was white pap, the home of 
ideas as colourless, last sloshy stirrings of a spirit that had 
grasped the stars. 

“Where are you?” she sobbed. 

His voice in the darkness said, “Here.” 

“Is there any hope, Kuno?” 

“None for us.” 

“Where are you?” 

She crawled towards him over the bodies of the dead. 
His blood spurted over her hands. 

“Quicker,” he gasped, “I am dying—but we touch, we 
talk, not through the Machine.” 

He kissed her. 

“We have come back to our own. We die, but we have 
recaptured life, as it was in Wessex, when Aelfrid over- 
threw the Danes. We know what they know outside, they 
who dwelt in the cloud that is the colour of a pearl.” 

“But, Kuno, is it true? Are there still men on the surface 
of the earth? Is this—this tunnel, this poisoned darkness— 
really not the end?” 

He replied: 

“I have seen them, spoken to them, loved them. They 
are hiding in the mist and the ferns until our civilization 
stops. To-day they are the Homeless—to-morrow——” 

“Oh, to-morrow—some fool will start the Machine again, 
to-morrow.” 

“Never,” said Kuno, “never. Humanity has learnt its 
lesson.” 

As he spoke, the whole city was broken like a honey- 
comb. An air-ship had sailed in through the vomitory into 
a ruined wharf. It crashed downwards, exploding as it 
went, rending gallery after gallery with its wings of steel. 
For a moment they saw the nations of the dead and, 
before they joined them, scraps of the untainted sky 
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Rudyard Kipling 


This story was written within the same decade 
that the Wright brothers performed the first actual 
flight in a heavier-than-air machine. It is thus an 
even more remarkable flight of sociological im- 
agination than is at first obvious, since at the time 
it was written the longest trip ever taken in such 
a plane was probably less than a few hundred 
miles. Today of course the idea of decentralization, 
spurred on by the advent of the atomic bomb, is 
a commonplace among government planners and 
social scientists; and the civilization Kipling de- 
scribes now seems not only a pleasant but an 
essential one. Incidentally, the reader can easily 
fit the story into the modern pattern of science 
by changing the title of the government organiza- 
tion referred to in the story as the Aerial Board 
of Control to the Atomic Board of Control. From 
such a point of view, the story ceases to be sheer 
fiction and takes on the robes of prophecy. 


The A.B.C., that semi-elected, semi-nominated 
body of a few score persons, controls the Planet. Trans- 
portation is Civilisation, our motto runs. Theoretically we 
do what we please, so long as we do not interfere with the 
traffic and all it implies. Practically, the A.B.C. confirms 
or annuls all international arrangements, and, to judge from 
its last report, finds our tolerant, humorous, lazy little Planet 
only too ready to shift the whole burden of public ad- 
ministration on its shoulders. 

“With the Night Mail.”+ 
*Actions and Reactions. 
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Isn’t it almost time that our Planet took some interest 
in the proceedings of the Aerial Board of Control? One 
knows that easy communications nowadays, and lack of 
privacy in the past, have killed all curiosity among man- 
kind, but as the Board’s Official Reporter I am bound to 
tell my tale. 

At 9:30 a.m., August 26, a.p. 2065, the Board, sitting 
in London, was informed by De Forest that the District 
of Northern Illinois had riotously cut itself out of all 
systems and would remain disconnected till the Board 
should take over and administer it direct. 

Every Northern Illinois freight and passenger tower 
was, he reported, out of action; all District main, local, 
and guiding lights had been extinguished; all General 
Communications were dumb, and through traffic had been 
diverted. No reason had been given, but he gathered un- 
officially from the Mayor of Chicago that the District 
complained of “crowd-making and invasion of privacy.” 

As a matter of fact, it is of no importance whether 
Northern Illinois stay in or out of planetary circuit; as 
a matter of policy, any complaint of invasion of privacy - 
needs immediate investigation, lest worse follow. 

By 9:45 a.m. De Forest, Dragomiroff (Russia), Takahira 
(Japan), and Pirolo (Italy) were empowered to visit Illinois 
and “to take such steps as might be necessary for the 
resumption of traffic and all that that implies.” By 10 a.m. 
the Hall was empty, and the four Members and I were 
aboard what Pirolo insisted on calling “my leetle godchild” 
—that is to say, the new Victor Pirolo. Our Planet prefers 
to know Victor Pirolo as a gentle, grey-haired enthusiast 
who spends his time near Foggia, inventing or creating 
new breeds of Spanish-Italian olive-trees; but there is 
another side to his nature—the manufacture of quaint in- 
ventions, of which the Victor Pirolo is, perhaps, not the 
- least surprising. She and a few score sister-craft of the 
same type embody his latest ideas. But she is not comfort- 
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able. An A.B.C. boat does not take the air with the level- 
keeled lift of a liner, but shoots up rocket-fashion like the 
“aeroplane” of our ancestors, and makes her height at 
top-speed from the first. That is why I found myself sitting 
suddenly on the large lap of Eustace Arnott, who com- 
mands the A.B.C. Fleet. One knows vaguely that there is 
such a thing as a Fleet somewhere on the Planet, and that, 
theoretically, it exists for the purposes of what used to be 
known as “war.” Only-a week before, while visiting a glacier 
sanatorium behind Gothaven, I had seen some squadrons 
making false auroras far to the north while they ma- 
neeuvred round the Pole; but, naturally, it had never 
occurred to me that the things could be used in earnest. 

Said Arnott to De Forest as I staggered to a seat on the 
chart-room divan: “We're tremendously grateful to ‘em 
in Illinois. We’ve never had a chance of exercising all the 
Fleet together. I’ve turned in a General Call, and I expect 
we'll have at least two hundred keels aloft this evening.” 

“Well aloft?” De Forest asked. 

“Of course, sir. Out of sight till they’re called for.” 

Arnott laughed as he lolled over the transparent chart-. 
table where the map of the summer-blue Atlantic slid 
along, degree by degree, in exact answer to our progress. 
Our dial already showed 320 m.p.h. and we were two 
thousand feet above the uppermost traffic lines. 

“Now, where is this Illinois District of yours?” said 
Dragomiroff. “One travels so much, one sees so little. Oh, 
I remember! It is in North America.” 

De Forest, whose business it is to know the out districts, 
told us that it lay at the foot of Lake Michigan, on a road 
to nowhere in particular, was about half an hour’s run 
from end to end, and, except in one corner, as flat as the 
sea. Like most flat countries nowadays, it was heavily 
guarded against invasion of privacy by forced timber—fifty- 
foot spruce and tamarack, grown in five years. The popula- 
tion was close on two millions, largely migratory between — 
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Florida and California, with a backbone of small farms 
(they call a thousand acres a farm in Illinois) whose 
owners come into Chicago for amusements and society 
during the winter. They were, he said, noticeably kind, 
quiet folk, but a little exacting, as all flat countries must 
- be, in their notions of privacy. There had, for instance, 
been no printed news-sheet in Illinois for twenty-seven 
years. Chicago argued that engines for printed news sooner 
or later developed into engines for invasion of privacy, 
which in turn might bring the old terror of Crowds and 
blackmail back to the Planet. So news-sheets were not. 

“And that’s Illinois,” De Forest concluded. “You see, in 
the Old Days, she was in the fore-front of what they used 
to call ‘progress,’ and Chicago——” 

“Chicago?” said Takahira. “That’s the little place where 
there is Salati’s Statue of the Negro in Flames? A fine bit 
of old work.” 

“When did you see it?” asked De Forest quickly. “They 
only unveil it once a year.” 

“I know. At Thanksgiving. It was then,” said Takahira, 
with a shudder. “And they sang MacDonough’s Song, 
too.” 

“Whew!” De Forest whistled. “I did not know that! I 
wish you'd told me before. MacDonough’s Song may have 
had its uses when it was composed, but it was an infernal 
legacy for any man to leave behind.” 

“It's protective instinct, my dear fellows,” said Pirolo, 
rolling a cigarette. “The Planet, she has had her dose of 
popular government. She suffers from inherited agora- 
phobia. She has no—ah—use for crowds.” 

Dragomiroff leaned forward to give him a light. 
“Certainly,” said the white-bearded Russian, “the Planet 
has taken all precautions against crowds for the past 
hundred years. What is our total population to-day? Six 
hundred million, we hope; five hundred, we think; but— 
but if next year’s census shows more than four hundred 
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and fifty, I myself will eat all the extra little babies. We 
have cut the birth-rate out—right out! For a long time we 
have said to Almighty God, “Thank You, Sir, but we do not 
much like Your game of life, so we will not play.’ ” 

“Anyhow,” said Arnott defiantly, “men live a century 
apiece on the average now.” 

“Oh, that is quite well! I am rich—you are rich—we are 
all rich and happy because we are so few and we live so 
long. Only I think Almighty God He will remember what 
the Planet was like in the time of Crowds and the Plague. 
Perhaps He will send us nerves. Eh, Pirolo?” 

The Italian blinked into space. “Perhaps,” he said, “He 
has sent them already. Anyhow, you cannot argue with the 
Planet. She does not forget the Old Days, and—what can 
you do?” 

“For sure we can’t remake the world.” De Forest glanced 
at the map flowing smoothly across the table from west 
to east. “We ought to be over our ground by nine to-night, 
There won’t be much sleep afterwards.” 

On which hint we dispersed, and I slept till Takahira 
waked me for dinner. Our ancestors thought nine hours’ 
sleep ample for their little lives. We, living thirty years 
longer, feel ourselves defrauded with less than eleven out 
of the twenty-four. 

By ten o'clock. we were over Lake Michigan. The west 
shore was lightless, except for a dull ground-glare at 
Chicago, and a single traffic-directing light—its leading 
beam pointing north—at Waukegan on our starboard bow. 
None of the Lake villages gave any sign of life; and inland, 
westward, so far as we could see, blackness lay unbroken 
on the level earth. We swooped down and skimmed low 
across the dark, throwing calls county by county. Now and 
again we picked up the faint glimmer of a house-light, or 
heard the rasp and rend of a cultivator being played across 
the fields, but Northern Illinois as a whole was one inky, 
apparently uninhabited, waste of high, forced woods. Only 
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our illuminated map, with its little pointer. switching from 
county to county, as we wheeled and twisted, gave us any 
idea of our position. Our calls, urgent, pleading, coaxing or 
commanding, through the General Communicator brought 
no answer. Illinois strictly maintained her own privacy in 
the timber which she grew for that purpose. 

“Oh, this is absurd!” said De Forest. “We’re like an owl 
trying to work a wheat-field. Is this Bureau Creek? Let’s 
land, Arnott, and get hold of some one.” 

We brushed over a belt of forced woodland—fifteen-year- 
old maple sixty feet high—grounded on a private meadow- 
dock, none too big, where we moored to our own grapnels, 
and hurried out through the warm dark night towards a 
light in a verandah. As we neared the garden gate I could 
have sworn we had stepped knee deep in quicksand, for we 
could scarcely drag our feet against the prickling currénts 
that clogged them. After five paces we stopped, wiping 
our foreheads, as hopelessly stuck on dry smooth turf as so 
many cows in a bog. 

“Pest!” cried Pirolo angrily. “We are ground-circuited. 
And it is my own system of ground-circuits too! I know the 
pull.” 

“Good evening,” said a girl’s voice from the verandah. 
“Oh, I'm sorry! We’ve locked up. Wait a minute.” 

We heard the click of a switch, and almost fell forward 
as the currents round our knees were withdrawn. 

The girl laughed, and laid aside her knitting. An old- 
fashioned Controller stood at her elbow, which she reversed 
from time to time, and we could hear the snort and clank 
of the obedient cultivator half a mile away behind the 
guardian woods. 

“Come in and sit down,” she said. “I’m only playing a 
plough. Dad’s gone to Chicago to—Ah! Then it was 
your call I heard just now!” 

She had caught sight of Arnott’s Board uniform, leaped 
to the switch, and turned it full on. 
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We. were checked, gasping, waist-deep in current this 
time, three yards from the verandah. 

“We only want to know what's the matter with Illinois,” 
said De Forest placidly. 

“Then hadn't you better go to Chicago and find out?” she 
answered. “There’s nothing wrong here. We own ourselves.” 

“How can we go anywhere if you won't loose us?” De 
Forest went on, while Arnott scowled. Admirals of Fleets 
are still quite human when their dignity is touched. 

“Stop a minute—you don’t know how funny you look!” 
She put her hands on her hips and laughed mercilessly. 

“Don’t worry about that,” said Arnott, and whistled. A 
voice answered from the Victor Pirolo in the meadow. 

“Only a_ single-fuse ground-circuit!” Arnott called. 
“Sort it out gently, please.” 

We heard the ping of a breaking lamp; a fuse blew out 
somewhere in the verandah roof, frightening a nest full 
of birds. The ground-circuit was open. We stooped and 
rubbed our tingling ankles. 

“How rude—how very rude of you!” the maiden cried. 

“Sorry, but we haven’t time to look funny,” said 
Arnott. “We've got to go to Chicago; and if I were you, 
young lady, I'd go into the cellars for the next two hours, 
and take mother with me.” 

Off he strode, with us at his heels, muttering indignantly, 
till the humour of the thing struck and doubled him up 
with laughter at the foot of the gangway ladder. 

“The Board hasn’t shown what you might call a fat 
spark on this occasion,” said De Forest, wiping his eyes. 
“I hope I didn’t look as big a fool as you did, Arnott! 
Hullo! What on earth is that? Dad coming home from 
Chicago?” 

There was a rattle and a rush, and a five-plough culti- 
vator, blades in air like so many teeth, trundled itself at 
us round the edge of the timber, fuming and sparking 
furiously. 
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“Jump!” said Arnott, as we bundled ourselves through 
the none-too-wide door. “Never mind about shutting it. 
U i 

rhe Victor Pirolo lifted like a bubble, and the vicious 
machine shot just underneath us, clawing high as it passed. 

“There’s a nice little spit-kitten for you!” said Arnott, 
dusting his knees. “We ask her a civil question. First she 
circuits us and then she plays a cultivator at us!” 

“And then we fly,” said Dragomiroff. “If I were forty 
years more young, I would go back and kiss her. Ho! Ho!” 

“I,” said Pirolo, “would smack her! My pet ship has 
been chased by a dirty plough; a—how do you say?— 
agricultural implement.” 

“Qh, that is Illinois all over,” said De Forest, “They 
don’t content themselves with talking about privacy. They 
arrange to have it. And now, where’s your alleged fleet, 
Arnott? We must assert ourselves against this wench,” 

Arnott pointed to the black heavens, 

“Waiting on—up there,” said he. “Shall I give them the 
whole installation, sir?” 

“Oh, I don’t think the young lady is quite worth that,” 
said De Forest. “Get over Chicago, and perhaps we'll see 
something.” 

In a few minutes we were hanging at two thousand 
feet over an oblong block of incandescence in the centre 
of the little town, 

“That looks like the old City Hall. Yes, there’s Salati’s 
Statue in front of it,” said Takahira. “But what on earth 
are they doing to the place? I thought they used it for a 
market nowadays! Drop a little, please.” 

We could hear the sputter and crackle of road-surfacing 
machines—the cheap Western type which fuse stone and 
rubbish into lava-like ribbed glass for their rough country 
roads. Three or four surfacers worked on each side of a 
square of ruins. The brick and stone wreckage crumbled, 
slid forward, and presently spread out into white-hot pools 
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of sticky slag, which the levelling-rods smoothed more or 
less flat. Already a third of the big block had been so 
treated, and was cooling to dull red before our astonished 
eyes. 

nT is the Old Market,” said De Forest. “Well, there’s 
nothing to prevent Illinois from making a road through a 
market. It doesn’t interfere with traffic, that I can see.” 

“Hsh!” said Arnott, gripping me by the shoulder. “Listen! 
They're singing. Why on the earth are they singing?” 

We dropped again till we could see the black fringe of 
people at the edge of that glowing square. 

At first they only roared against the roar of the surfacers 
and levellers. Then the words came up clearly—the words 
of the Forbidden Song that all men knew, and none let 
pass their lips—poor Pat MacDonough’s Song, made in the 
days of the Crowds and the Plague—every silly word of it 
loaded to sparking-point with the Planet’s inherited mem- 
ories of horror, panic, fear and cruelty. And Chicago— 
innocent, contented little Chicago—was singing it aloud 
to the infernal tune that carried riot, pestilence and lunacy 
round our Planet a few generations ago! 


“Once there was The People—Terror gave it birth; 
Once there was The People, and it made a hell of earth!” 


(Then the stamp and pause): 


“Earth arose and crushed it. Listen, oh, ye slain! 
Once there was The People—it shall never be again!” 


The levellers thrust in savagely against the ruins as the 
song renewed itself again, again and again, louder than the 
crash of the melting walls. 

De Forest frowned. 

“I don’t like that,” he said, “They’ve broken back to the 
Old Days! They'll be killing somebody soon. I think we’d 
better divert °em, Arnott.” : 

“Ay, ay, sir.” Arnott’s hand went to his cap, and we 
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heard the hull of the Victor Pirolo ring to the command: 
“Lamps! Both watches stand by! Lamps! Lamps! Lamps!” 

“Keep still!” Takahira whispered to me. “Blinkers, please, 
quartermaster.” 

“It’s all right—all right!” said Pirolo from behind, and to 
my horror slipped over my head some sort of rubber helmet 
that locked with a snap. I could feel thick colloid bosses 
before my eyes, but I stood in absolute darkness. 

“To save the sight,” he explained, and pushed me on to 
the chart-room divan. “You will see in a minute.” 

As he spoke I became aware of a thin thread of*almost 
intolerable light, let down from heaven at an immense 
distance—one vertical hairsbreadth of frozen lightning. 

“Those are our flanking ships,” said Arnott at my elbow. 
“That one is over Galena. Look south—that other one’s 
over Keithburg. Vincennes is behind us, and north yonder 
is Winthrop Woods. The Fleet’s in position, sir’—this to 
De Forest. “As soon as you give the word.” 

“Ah no! No!” cried Dragomiroff at my side. I could feel 
the old man tremble. “I do not know all that you can do, 
but be kind! I ask you to be a little kind to them below! 
This is horrible—horrible!” 


“When a Woman kills a Chicken, 
Dynasties and Empires sicken,” 


Takahira quoted. “It is too late to be gentle now.” 

“Then take off my helmet! Take off my helmet!” 
Dragomiroff began hysterically. 

Pirolo must have put his arm round him. 

“Hush,” he said, “I am here. It is all right, Ivan, my dear 
fellow.” 

“Tl just send our little girl in Bureau County a warning,” 
said Arnott. “She don’t deserve it, but we'll allow her a 
minute or two to take mamma to the cellar.” 

In the utter hush that followed the growling spark after 
Arnott had linked up his Service Communicator with the 
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invisible Fleet, we heard MacDonough’s Song from the 
city beneath us grow fainter as we rose to position. Then I 
clapped my hand before my mask lenses, for it was as 
though the floor of Heaven had been riddled and all the 
inconceivable blaze of suns in the making was poured 
through the manholes. 

“You needn’t count,” said Arnott, I had had no thought 
of such a thing. “There are two hundred and fifty keels 
up there, five miles apart. Full power, please, for another 
twelve seconds.” 

The firmament, as far as eye could reach, stood on pillars 
of white fire. One fell on the glowing square at Chicago, 
and turned it black. 

“Oh! Oh! Oh! Can men be allowed to do such things?” 
Dragomiroff cried, and fell across our knees. 

“Glass of water, please,” said Takahira to a helmeted 
shape that leaped forward. “He is a little faint.” 

The lights switched off, and the darkness stunned like 
an avalanche. We could hear Dragomiroff’s teeth on the 
glass edge. 

Pirolo was comforting him. 

“All right, all ra-ight,” he repeated. “Come and lie down. 
Come below and take off your mask. I give you my word, 
old friend, it is all right. They are my siege-lights. Little 
Victor Pirolo’s leetle lights. You know me! I do not hurt 
people.” 

: “Pardon!” Dragomiroff moaned. “I have never seen 
Death. I have never seen the Board take action. Shall we 
go down and burn them alive, or is that already done?” 

“Oh, hush,” said Pirolo, and I think he rocked him in his 
arms. 

“Do we repeat, sir?” Arnott asked De Forest. 

“Give ‘em a minute’s break,” De Forest replied. “They 
may need it.” 

We waited a minute, and then MacDonough’s Song, 
broken but defiant, rose from undefeated Chicago. 
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“They seem fond of that tune,” said De Forest. “I should 
let °em have it, Arnott.” 

“Very good, sir,” said Arnott, and felt his way to the 
Communicator keys. 

No lights broke forth, but the hollow of the skies made 
herself the mouth for one note that touched the raw 
fibre of the brain. Men hear such sounds in delirium, ad- 
vancing like tides from horizons beyond the ruled fore- 
shores of space. 

“That’s our pitch-pipe,” said Arnott. “We may be a bit 
ragged. I’ve never conducted two hundred and fifty per- 
formers before.” He pulled out the couplers, and struck 
a full chord on the Service Communicators. 

The beams of light leaped down again, and danced, 
solemnly and awfully, a stilt-dance, sweeping thirty or forty 
miles left and right at each stiff-legged kick, while the 
darkness delivered itself—there is no scale to measure 
against that utterance—of the tune to which they kept time. 
Certain notes—one learnt to expect them with terror—cut 
through one’s marrow, but, after three minutes, thought 
and emotion passed in indescribable agony. 

We saw, we heard, but I think we were in some sort 
swooning. The two hundred and fifty beams shifted, re- 
formed, straddled and split, narrowed, widened, rippled 
in ribbons, broke into a thousand white-hot parallel lines, 
melted and revolved in interwoven rings like old-fashioned 
engine-turning, flung up to the zenith, made as if to 
descend and renew the torment, halted at the last instant, 
twizzled insanely round the horizon, and vanished, to 
bring back for the hundredth time darkness more shattering 
than their instantly renewed light over all Illinois. Then 
the tune and lights ceased together, and we heard one 
single devastating wail that shook all the horizon as a 
rubbed wet finger shakes the rim of a bowl. 

“Ah, that is my new siren,” said Pirolo. “You can break 
an iceberg in half, if you find the proper pitch. They will 
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whistle by squadrons now. It is the wind through pierced 
shutters in the bows.” 

I had collapsed beside Dragomiroff, broken and snivel- 
ling feebly, because I had been delivered before my time to 
all the terrors of Judgment Day, and the Archangels of the 
Resurrection were hailing me naked across the Universe to 
the sound of the music of the spheres. 

Then I saw De Forest smacking Arnott’s helmet with 
his open hand. The wailing died down in a long shriek as 
a black shadow swooped past us, and returned to her 
place above the lower clouds. 

“I hate to interrupt a specialist when he’s enjoying him- 
self,” said De Forest. “But, as a matter of fact, all Illinois 
has been asking us to stop for these last fifteen seconds.” 

“What a pity.” Arnott slipped off his mask. “I wanted 
you to hear us really hum. Our lower C can lift street- 
paving.” 

“It is Hell—Hell!” cried Dragomiroff, and sobbed aloud. 

Arnott looked away as he answered: 

“Tt’s a few thousand volts ahead of the old shoot-’em- 
and-sink-’em game, but I should scarcely call it that. 
What shall I tel! the Fleet, sir?” 

“Tell em we're very pleased and impressed. I don’t think 
they need wait on any longer. There isn’t a spark left down 
there.” De Forest pointed. “They'll be deaf and blind.” 

“Oh, I think not, sir. The demonstration lasted less than 
ten minutes.” 

“Marvellous!” Takahira sighed. “I should have said it 
was half a night. Now, shall we go down and pick up the 
pieces?” 

“But first a small drink,” said Pirolo. “The Board must 
not arrive weeping at its own works.” 

“I am an old fool—an old fool!” Dragomiroff began 
piteously. “I did not know what would happen. It is all new 
to me. We reason with them in Little Russia.” 

Chicago North landing-tower was unlighted, and Arnott 
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worked his ship into the clips by her own lights. As soon 
as these broke out we heard groanings of horror and appeal 
from many people below. 

“All right,” shouted Arnott into the darkness. “We aren’t 
beginning again!” We descended by the stairs, to find our- 
selves knee-deep in a grovelling crowd, some crying that 
they were blind, others beseeching us not to make any 
more noises, but the greater part writhing face downward, 
their hands or their caps before their eyes. 

It was Pirolo who came to our rescue. He climbed the 
side of a surfacing-machine, and there, gesticulating as 
though they could see, made oration to those afflicted 
people of Illinois. 

“You stchewpids!” he began. “There is nothing to fuss 
for. Of course, your eyes will smart and be red to-morrow. 
You will look as if you and your wives had drunk too 
much, but in a little while you will see again as well as 
before. I tell you this, and I~I am Pirolo. Victor Pirolo!” 

The crowd with one accord shuddered, for many legends 
attach to Victor Pirolo of Foggia, deep in the secrets of 
God. 

“Pirolo?” An unsteady voice lifted itself. “Then tell us 
was there anything except light in those lights of yours just 
now?” 

The question was repeated from every corner of the 
darkness. 

Pirolo laughed. 

“No!” he thundered. (Why have small men such large 
voices?) “I give you my word and the Board’s word that 
there was nothing except light—just light! You stchewpids! 
Your birth-rate is too low already as it is. Some day I must 
invent something to send it up, but send it down—never!” 

“Is that trueP—We thought—somebody said——” 

One could feel the tension relax all round. 

“You too big fools,” Pirolo cried. “You could have sent 
us a call and we would have told you.” 
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s “Send you a call!” a deep voice shouted. “I wish you 
| had been at our end of the wire.” 

“I'm glad I wasn’t,” said De Forest. “It was bad enough 

. from behind the lamps. Never mind! It’s over now. Is 
there any one here I can talk business with? I’m De Forest 
—for the Board.” 

“You might begin with me, for one—-’m Mayor, the 
bass voice replied. 

A big man rose unsteadily from the street, and staggered 
towards us where we sat on the broad turf-edging, in 
front of the garden fences. 

fa ought to be the first on my feet. Am I?” said he. 

“Yes,” said De Forest, and steadied him as he dropped 
down beside us. 

“Hello, Andy. Is that you?” a voice called. 

“Excuse me,” said the Mayor; “that sounds like my 
Chief of Police, Bluthner!” ; 

“Bluthner it is; and here’s Mulligan and Keefe—on their 
feet.” 

“Bring ’em up please, Blut. We’re supposed to be the 
Four in charge of this hamlet. What we says, goes. And, 
De Forest, what do you say?” 

“Nothing—yet,” De Forest answered, as we made room 
for the panting, reeling men. “You've cut out of system. 
Well?” - 

“Tell the steward to send down drinks, please,” Arnott 
whispered to an orderly at his side. 

“Good!” said the Mayor, smacking his dry lips. “Now I 
suppose we can take it, De Forest, that henceforward the 
Board will administer us direct?” 

“Not if the Board can avoid it,” De Forest laughed. 
“The A.B.C. is responsible for the planetary traffic only.” 

“And all that that implies.” The big Four who ran 
Chicago chanted their Magna Charta like children at 
school. 
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“Well, get on,” said De Forest wearily. “What is your 
silly trouble anyway?” 

“Too much dam’ Democracy,” said the Mayor, laying 
his hand on De Forest’s knee. 

“So? I thought Illinois had had her dose of that.” 

“She has. That’s why. Blut, what did you do with our 
prisoners last night?” 

“Locked ’em in the water-tower to prevent the women 
killing ’em,” the Chief of Police replied. “I’m too blind to 
move just yet, but——” 

“Arnott, send some of your people, please, and fetch em 
along,” said De Forest. 

“They're triple-circuited,” the Mayor called. “You'll have 
to blow out three fuses.” He turned to De Forest, his large 
outline just visible in the paling darkness. “I hate to throw 
any more work on the Board. I’m an administrator myself, 
but we've had a little fuss with our Serviles. What? In a big 
city there’s bound to be a few men and women who can’t 
live without listening to themselves, and who prefer drink- 
ing out of pipes they don’t own both ends of. They 
inhabit flats and hotels all the year round. They say it saves 
em trouble. Anyway, it gives ‘em more time to make 
trouble for their neighbours. We call ’em Serviles locally. 
And they are apt to be tuberculous.” 

“Just so!” said the man called Mulligan. “Transportation 
is Civilisation. Democracy is Disease. I’ve proved it by 
the blood-test, every time.” 

“Mulligan’s our Health Officer, and a one-idea man,” 
said the Mayor, laughing. “But it’s true that most Serviles 
haven’t much control. They will talk; and when people 
take to talking as a business, anything may arrive—mayn’t 
it, De Forest?” 

“Anything—except the facts of the case,” said De Forest, 
laughing. 

“Tll give you those in a minute,” said the Mayor. “Our 
Serviles got to talking—first in their houses and then on the 
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streets, telling men and women how to manage their own 
affairs. (You can’t teach a Servile not to finger his neigh- 
bour’s soul.) That’s invasion of privacy, of course, but in. 
Chicago we'll suffer anything sooner than make crowds. 
Nobody took much notice, and so I let ’°em alone. My 
fault! I was warned there would be trouble, but there 
hasn’t been a crowd or murder in Illinois for nineteen 
ears. 
, “Twenty-two,” said his Chief of Police. : 

“Likely. Anyway, we'd forgot such things. So, from 
talking in the houses and on the streets, our Serviles go to 
calling a meeting at the Old Market yonder.” He nodded 
across the square where the wrecked buildings heaved 
up grey in the dawn-glimmer behind the square-cased 
statue of The Negro in Flames. “There’s nothing to prevent 
any one calling meetings except that it’s against human 
nature to stand in a crowd, besides being bad for the 
health. I ought to have known by the way our men and 
women attended that first meeting that trouble was brew- 
ing. There were as many as a thousand in the market-place, 
touching each other. Touching! Then the Serviles turned in 
all tongue-switches and talked, and we——” 

“What did they talk about?” said Takahira. 

“First, how badly things were managed in the city. 
That pleased us Four—we were on the platform—because 
we hoped to catch one or two good men for City work. 
You know how rare executive capacity is. Even if we didn’t 
it’s—it’s refreshing to find any one interested enough in 
our job to damn our eyes. You don’t know what it means 
to work, year in, year out, without a spark of difference 
with a living soul.” 

“Oh, don’t we!” said De Forest. “There are times on 
the Board when we'd give our positions if any one would 
kick us out and take hold of things themselves.” 

“But they won't,” said the Mayor ruefully. “I assure 
you, sir, we Four have done things in Chicago, in the hope 
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of rousing people, that would have discredited Nero. But 
what do they say? “Very good, Andy. Have it your own 
way. Anything’s better than a crowd. I'll go back to my 
land.’ You can’t do anything with folk who can go where 
they please, and don’t want anything on God’s earth except 
their own way. There isn’t a kick or a kicker left on the 
Planet.” 

“Then I suppose that little shed yonder fell down by 
itself?” said De Forest. We could see the bare and still 
smoking ruins, and hear the slag-pools crackle as they 
hardened and set. 

“Oh, that’s only amusement. "Tell you later. As I was 
saying, our Serviles held the meeting, and pretty soon we 
had to ground-circuit the platform to save ‘em from being 
killed. And that didn’t make our people any more pacific.” 

“How d’you mean?” I ventured to ask. 

“If you’ve ever been ground-circuited,” said the Mayor, 
“you'll know it don’t improve any man’s temper to be held 
up straining against nothing. No, sir! Eight or nine hun- 
dred folk kept pawing and buzzing like flies in treacle for 
two hours, while a pack of perfectly safe Serviles invades 
their mental and spiritual privacy, may be amusing to 
watch, but they are not pleasant to handle afterwards.” 

Pirolo chuckled. 

“Our folk own themselves. They were of opinion things 
were going too far and too fiery. I warned the Serviles; but 
theyre born house-dwellers. Unless a fact hits °em on the 
head, they cannot see it. Would you believe me, they went 
on to talk of what they called ‘popular government’? They 
did! They wanted us to go back to the old Voodoo-busi- 
ness of voting with papers and wooden boxes, and word- 

people and printed formulas, and news-sheets! 
They said they practised it among themselves about what 
they'd have to eat in their flats and hotels. Yes, sir! They 
stood up behind Bluthner’s doubled ground-circuits, and 
they said that, in this present year of grace, to self-owning 
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men and women, on that very spot! Then they finished,— 
he lowered his voice cautiously—“by talking about “The 
People.’ And then Bluthner he had to sit up all night in 
charge of the circuits because he couldn’t trust his men 
to keep ’em shut.” 

“It was trying ’em too high,” the Chief of Police broke 
in. “But we couldn’t hold the crowd ground-circuited for 
ever. I gathered in all the Serviles on charge of crowd- 
making, and put ‘em in the water-tower, and then I let 
things cut loose. I had to! The District lit like a sparked 
gas-tank!” 

“The news was out over seven degrees of country,” the 
Mayor continued; “and when once it’s a question of in- 
vasion of privacy, good-bye to right and reason in Illinois! 
They began turning out traffic-lights and locking up land- 
ing-towers on Thursday night. Friday, they stopped all 
traffic and asked for the Board to take over. Then they © 
wanted to clean Chicago off the side of the Lake and re- 
build elsewhere—just for a souvenir of “The People’ that 
the Serviles talked about. I suggested that they should 
slag the Old Market where the meeting was held, while 
I turned in a call to you all on the Board. That kept ‘em 
quiet till you came along. And—and now you can take hold 
of the situation.” 

“*Any chance of their quieting down?” De Forest asked. 

“You can try,” said the Mayor. 

De. Forest raised his voice in the face of the reviving 
crowd that had edged in towards us. Day was come. 

“Don’t you think this business can be arranged?” he 
began. But there was a roar of angry voices: 

“We've finished with Crowds! We aren’t going back to 
the Old Days! Take us over! Take the Serviles away! 
Administer direct or we'll kill ’em! Down with The 
People!” 

An attempt was made to begin MacDonough’s Song. 
It got no further than the first line, for the Victor Piro 
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sent down a warning drone on one stopped horn. A 
wrecked side-wall of the Old Market tottered and fell in- 
wards on the slag-pools. None spoke or moved till the last 
of the dust had settled down again, turning the steel case 
of Salati’s Statue ashy grey. 

“You see you'll just have to take us over,” the Mayor 
whispered. 

De Forest shrugged his shoulders. 

“You talk as if executive capacity could be snatched out 
of the air like so much horse-power. Can’t you manage 
yourself on any terms?” he said. 

“We can, if you say so. It will only cost those few lives 
to begin with.” 

The Mayor pointed across the square, where Arnott’s 
men guided a stumbling group of ten or twelve men and 
women to the lake front and halted them under the 
Statue. 

“Now I think,” said Takahira under his breath, “there 
will be trouble.” 

The mass in front of us growled like beasts. 

At that moment the sun rose clear, and revealed the 
blinking assembly to itself. As soon as it realised that it was 
a crowd we saw the shiver of horror and mutual repulsion 
shoot across it precisely as the steely flaws shot across the 
lake outside. Nothing was said, and, being half blind, of 
course it moved slowly. Yet in less than fifteen minutes 
most of that vast multitude—three thousand at the lowest 
count—melted away like frost on south eaves. The rem- 
nant stretched themselves on the grass, where a crowd feels 
and looks less like a crowd. 

“These mean business,” the Mayor whispered to Taka- 
hira. “There are a goodish few women there who’ve borne 
children. I don’t like it.” 

The morning draught off the lake stirred the trees round 
us with promise of a hot day; the sun reflected itself daz- 
zlingly on the canister-shaped covering of Salati’s Statue; 
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cocks crew in the gardens, and we could hear gate-latches 
clicking in the distance as people stumblingly resought 
their homes. 

“Tm afraid there won't be any morning deliveries,” said 
De Forest. “We rather upset things in the country last: 
night.” 

“That makes no odds,” the Mayor returned. “We’re all 
provisioned for six months. We take no chances.” | 

Nor, when you come to think of it, does any one else. 
It must be three-quarters of a generation since any house 
or city faced a food shortage. Yet is there house or city on 
the Planet to-day that has not half a year’s provisions laid 
inP We are like the shipwrecked seamen in the old books, 
who, having once nearly staryed to death, ever after- 
wards hide away bits of food and biscuit. Truly we trust no 
Crowds, nor system based on Crowds! d 

De Forest waited till the last footstep had died away. 
Meantime the prisoners at the base of the Statue shuffled, 
posed and fidgeted, with the shamelessness of quite little 
children. None of them were more than six feet high, and 
many of them were as grey-haired as the ravaged, harassed 
heads of old pictures. They huddled together in actual 
touch, while the crowd, spaced at large intervals, looked 
at them with congested eyes. 

Suddenly a man among them began to talk. The Mayor 
had not in the least exaggerated. It appeared that our | 
Planet lay sunk in slavery beneath the heel of the Aerial 
Board of Control. The orator urged us to arise in our 
might, burst our prison doors and break our fetters (all his 
metaphors, by the way, were of the most mediaeval). Next 
he demanded that every matter of daily life, including most 
of the physical functions, should be submitted for decision 
at any time of the week, month, or year to, I gathered, any- 
body who happened to be passing by or residing within a 
certain radius, and that everybody should forthwith aban- 
don his concerns to settle the matter, first by crowd- 
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making, next by talking to the crowds made, and lastly 
by describing crosses on pieces of paper, which rubbish 
should later be counted with certain mystic ceremonies 
and oaths. Out of this amazing play, he assured us, would 
automatically arise a higher, nobler, and kinder world, 
based—he demonstrated this with the awful lucidity of the 
insane—based on the sanctity of the Crowd and the vil- 
lainy of the single person. In conclusion, he called loudly 
upon God, to testify to his personal merits and integrity. 
When the flow ceased, I turned bewildered to Takahira, 
who was nodding solemnly. 

“Quite correct,” said he. “It is all in the old books. He 
has left nothing out, not even the war-talk.” 

“But I don’t see how this stuff can upset a child, much 
less a district,” I replied. 

“Ah, you are too young,” said Dragomiroff. “For an- 
other thing, you are not a mamma, Please look at the 
mammas.” 

Ten or fifteen women who remained had separated 
themselves from the silent men, and were drawing in to- 
wards the prisoners. It reminded one of the stealthy en- 
circling, before the rush in at the quarry, of wolves round 
musk-oxen in the North. The prisoners saw, and drew 
together more closely. The Mayor covered his face with 
his hands for an instant. De Forest, bareheaded, stepped 
forward between the prisoners and the slowly, stiffly mov- 
ing line. 

That’ all very interesting,” he said to the dry-lipped 
orator. “But the point seems that you've been making 
crowds and invading privacy.” 

A woman stepped forward, and would have spoken, but 
there was a quick assenting murmur from the men, who 
realised that De Forest was trying to pull the situation 
down to ground-line. 

“Yes! Yes!” they cried. “We cut out because they made 
crowds and invaded privacy! Stick to that! Keep on that 
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switch! Lift the Serviles out of this! The Board’s in chargel 
Hsh!” 

“Yes, the Board’s in charge,” said De Forest. “Ill take 
formal evidence of crowd-making if you like, but the 
Members of the Board can testify to it. Will that do?” 

The women had closed in another pace, with hands that 
clenched and unclenched at their sides. © : 

“Good! Good enough!” the men cried. “We're content. 
Only take them away quickly.” 

“Come along up!” said De Forest to the captives. 
“Breakfast is quite ready.” 

It appeared, however, that they did not wish to go. 
They intended to remain in Chicago and make crowds. 
They pointed out that De Forest’s proposal was gross in- 
vasion of privacy. ; 

“My dear fellow,” said Pirolo to the most voluble of the 
leaders, “you hurry, or your crowd that can’t be wrong 
will kill you!” 

“But that would be. murder,” answered the believer in 
crowds; and there was a roar of laughter from all sides 
that seemed to show the crisis had broken. 

A woman stepped forward from the line of women, . 
laughing, I protest, as merrily as any of the company. One 
hand, of course, shaded her eyes, the other was at her 
throat. 

“Oh, they needn’t be afraid of being killed!” she called. 

“Not in the least,” said De Forest. “But don’t you think 
that, now the Board’s in charge, you might go home while 
we get these people away?” 

“I shall be home long belo that. It—it has been rather 
a trying day.” 

She stood up to her full height, dwarfing even De Forest’s 
six-foot-eight, and smiled, with eyes closed against the 
fierce light. 

“Yes, rather,” said De Forest. “I'm afraid you feel the 
glare a little. We'll have the ship down.” 
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He motioned to the Pirolo to drop between us and the 
sun, and at the same time to loop-circuit the prisoners, 
who were a trifle unsteady. We saw them stiffen to the 
current where they stood. The woman’s voice went on, 
sweet and deep and unshaken: 

“I don’t suppose you men realise how much this—this 
sort of thing means to a woman. I’ve borne three. We 
women don’t want our children given to Crowds. It must 
be an inherited instinct. Crowds make trouble. They bring 
back the Old Days. Hate, fear, blackmail, publicity, “The 
People’—That! That! That!” She pointed to the Statue, 
and the crowd growled once more. 

“Yes, if they are allowed to go on,” said De Forest. “But 
this little affair——” 

“Tt means so much to us women that this—this little affair 
should never happen again. Of course, never’s a big word, 
but one feels so strongly that it is important to stop crowds 
at the very beginning. Those creatures”—she pointed with 
her left hand at the prisoners swaying like seaweed in a 
tideway as the circuit pulled them—“those people have 
friends and wives and children in the city and elsewhere. 
One doesn’t want anything done to them, you know. It’s 
terrible to force a human being out of fifty or sixty years of 
good life. I'm only forty myself. I know. But, at the same 
time, one feels that an example should be made, because 
no price is too heavy to pay if-if these people and all 
that they imply can be put an end to. Do you quite un- 
derstand, or would you be kind enough to tell your men 
to take the casing off the Statue? It’s worth looking at.” 

“I understand perfectly. But I don’t think anybody here 
_ wants to see the Statue on an empty stomach. Excuse me 
one moment.” De Forest called up to the ship, “A flying 
loop ready on the port side, if you please.” Then to the 
woman he said with some crispness, “You mjght leave us a 
little discretion in the matter.” 

“Oh, of course. Thank you for being so patient. I know 
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my arguments are silly, but——” She half turned away and 
went on in a changed voice, “Perhaps this will help you 
to decide.” 

She threw out her right arm with a knife in it. Before 
the blade could be returned to her throat or her bosom 
it was twitched from her grip, sparked as it flew out of the 
shadow of the ship above, and fell flashing in the sunshine 
at the foot of the Statue fifty yards away. The outflung arm 
was arrested, rigid as a bar for an instant, till the releasing 
circuit permitted her to bring it slowly to her side. The 
other women shrank back silent among the men. 

Pirolo rubbed his hands, and Takahira nodded. 

“That was clever of you, De Forest,” said he. 

“What a glorious pose!” Dragomiroff murmured, for 
the frightened woman was on the edge of tears. 

“Why did you stop me? I would have done it!” she 
cried, 

“I have no doubt you would,” said De Forest. “But we 
can’t waste a life like yours on these people. I hope the 
arrest didn’t sprain your wrist; it’s so hard to regulate’ a 
flying loop. But I think you are quite right about those 
persons’ women and children. We'll take them all away 
with us if you promise not to do anything stupid to your- 
self.” 

“I promise—I promise.” She controlled herself with an 
effort. “But it is so important to us women. We know 
what it means; and I thought if you saw I was in 
earnest——” 

“I saw you were, and you've gained your point. I shall 
take all your Serviles away with me at once. The Mayor 
will make lists of their friends and families in the city and 
the district, and he'll ship them after us this afternoon.” 

“Sure,” said the Mayor, rising to his feet. “Keefe, if you 
can see, hadn’t you better finish levelling off the Old. 
Market? It don’t look sightly the way it is now, and we 
shan’t use it for crowds any more.” 
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“I think you had better wipe out that Statue as well, 
Mr. Mayor,” said De Forest. “I don’t question its merits as 
a work of art, but I believe it’s a shade morbid.” 

“Certainly, sir. Oh, Keefe! Slag the Nigger before you 
go on to fuse the Market. I'll get to the Communicators 
and tell the District that the Board is in charge. Are you 
making any special appointments, sir?” 

“None. We haven’t men to waste on these backwoods. 
Carry on as before, but under the Board. Arnott, run 
your Serviles aboard, please. Ground ship and pass them 
through the bilge-doors. We'll wait till we've finished with 
this work of art.” 

The prisoners trailed past him, talking fluently, but un- 
able to gesticulate in the drag of the current. Then the 
surfacers rolled up, two on each side of the Statue. With 
one accord the spectators looked elsewhere, but there was 
no need. Keefe turned on full power, and the thing simply 
melted within its case. All I saw was a surge of white-hot 
metal pouring over the plinth, a glimpse of Salati’s inscrip- 
tion, “To the Eternal Memory of the Justice of the People,” 
ere the stone base itself cracked and powdered into finest 
lime. The crowd cheered. 

“Thank you,” said De Forest; “but we want our break- 
fasts, and I expect you do too. Good-bye, Mr. Mayor! De- 
lighted to see you at any time, but I hope I shan’t have 
to, officially, for the next thirty years. Good-bye, madam. 
Yes. We're all given to nerves nowadays. I suffer from them 
myself. Good-bye, gentlemen all! You're under the tyran- 
nous heel of the Board from this moment, but if ever you 
feel like breaking your fetters you've only to let us know. 
This is no treat to us. Good luck!” 

We embarked amid shouts, and did not check our lift 
till they had dwindled into whispers. Then De Forest flung 
himself on the chartroom divan and mopped his forehead. 

“I don’t mind men,” he panted, “but women are the 
devil!” 


| 


| 


| 
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“Still the devil,” said Pirolo cheerfully. “That one would _ 
have suicided.” 

“I know it. That was why I signalled for the flying loop 
to be clapped on her. I owe you an apology for that, 
Arnott. I hadn't time to catch your eye, and you were busy — 
with our caitiffs. By the way, who actually answered my 
signal? It was a smart piece of work.” 

“Ilroy,” said Arnott; “but he overloaded the wave. It 
may be pretty gallery-work to knock a knife out of a lady’s 
hand, but didn’t you notice how she rubbed ’em? He 
scorched her fingers. Slovenly, I call it.” 

“Far be it from me to interfere with Fleet discipline, but 
don’t be too hard on the boy. If that woman had killed 
herself they would have killed every Servile and everything 
related to a Servile throughout the district by nightfall.” 

“That was what she was playing for,” Takahira said. 
“And with our Fleet gone we could have done nothing 
to hold them.” 

. “Imay be ass enough to walk into a ground-circuit,” said 
Arnott, “but I don’t dismiss my Fleet till I’m reasonably 
sure that trouble is over. They're in position still, and I 
intend to keep ’em there till the Serviles are shipped out 
of the district. That last little crowd meant murder, my 
friends.” 

“Nerves! All nerves!” said Pirolo. “You cannot argue with 
agoraphobia.” 

“And it is not as if they had seen much dead—or is it?” 
said Takahira. 

“Tn all my ninety years I have never seen death.” Drago- 
miroff spoke as one who would excuse himself. “Perhaps 
that was why—last night-—” 

Then it came out as we sat over breakfast, that, with the 
exception of Arnott and Pirolo, none of us had ever seen 
a corpse, or knew in what manner the spirit passes. 

“We're a nice lot to flap about governing the Planet,” 
De Forest laughed. “I confess, now it’s all over, that my 
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main fear was I mightn’t be able to pull it off without 
losing a life.” 

_ “I thought of that too,” said Arnott; “but there’s no death 
reported, and I’ve inquired everywhere. What are we sup- 
posed to do with our passengers? I’ve fed ’em.” 

“We're between two switches,” De Forest drawled. “If 
we drop them in any place that isn’t under the Board, 
the natives will make their presence an excuse for cutting 
out, same as Illinois did, and forcing the Board to take 
over. If we drop them in any place under the Board’s 
control they'll be killed as soon as our backs are turned.” 

“If you say so,” said Pirolo thoughtfully, “I can guaran- 
tee that they will become extinct in process of time, quite 
happily. What is their birth-rate now?” 

“Go down and ask ’em,” said De Forest. 

“I think they might become nervous and tear me to bits,” 
the philosopher of Foggia replied. 

“Not really? Well?” 

“Open the bilge-doors,” said Takahira with a downward 
jetk of the thumb. 

“Scarcely—after all the trouble we’ve taken to save ’em,” 
said De Forest. 

“Try London,” Arnott suggested. “You could turn Satan 
himself loose there, and they’d only ask him to dinner.” 

“Good man! You’ve given me an idea. Vincent! Oh, Vin- 
cent!” He threw the General Communicator open so that 
we could all hear, and in a few minutes the chartroom 
filled with the rich, fruity voice of Leopold Vincent, who 
has purveyed all London her choicest amusements for the 
last thirty years. We answered with expectant grins, as 
though we were actually in the stalls of, say, the Combina- 
tion on a first night. 

“We've picked up something in your line,” De Forest 
began. 

“That’s good, dear man. If it’s old enough. There’s noth- 
ing to beat the old things for business purposes. Have you 
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seen London, Chatham, and Dover at Earl’s Court? No? 
I thought I missed you there. Immense! I’ve had the real 
steam locomotive engines built from the old designs: and 
the iron rails cast specially by hand. Cloth cushions in the: 
carriages, too! Immense! And paper railway tickets. And 
Polly Milton.” 

“Polly Milton. back again!” said Arnott rapturously. 
“Book me two stalls for to-morrow night. What’s she sing- 
ing now, bless her?” 

“The old songs. Nothing comes up to the old touch. 
Listen to this, dear men.” Vincent carolled with flourishes: 


Oh, cruel lamps of London, 

If tears your light could drown, 

Your victims’ eyes would weep them, 
Oh, lights of London Town! 


“Then they weep.” 

“You see?” Pirolo waved his hands at us. “The old world 
always weeped when it saw crowds together. It did not 
know why, but it weeped. We know why, but we do not 
weep, except when we pay to be made to by fat, wicked 
old Vincent.” 

“Old, yourself!” Vincent laughed. “I’m a public bene- 
factor, I keep the world soft and united.” 

“And I'm De Forest of the Board,” said De Forest acidly, 
“trying to get a little business done. As I was saying, I’ve 
picked up a few people in Chicago.” 

“I cut out. Chicago is——” 

“Do listen! They're perfectly unique.” 

. “Do they build houses of baked mudblocks while you 
wait—eh? That’s an old contact.” 

“They're an untouched primitive community, with all 
the old ideas.” 

“Sewing-machines and maypole-dances? Cooking on 
coal-gas stoves, lighting pipes with matches, and driving 
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horses? Gerolstein tried that last year. An absolute blow- 
out!” 

De Forest plugged him wrathfully, and poured-out the 
story of our doings for the last twenty-four hours on the 
top-note. 

“And they do it all in public,” he concluded. “You can’t 
stop °em. The more public, the better they are pleased. 
They'll talk for hours—like you! Now you can come in 
again!” 

“Do you really mean they know how to vote?” said 
Vincent. “Can they act it?” 

“Act? It’s their life to em! And you never saw such 
faces! Scarred like volcanoes. Envy, hatred, and malice 
in plain sight. Wonderfully flexible voices. They weep, 
too.” 

“Aloud? In public?” 

“I guarantee. Not a spark of shame or reticence in the 
entire installation. It’s the chance of your career.” 

“D’you say you've brought their voting props along— 
those papers and ballot-box things?” 

“No, confound you! I’m not a luggage-lifter. Apply di- 
rect to the Mayor of Chicago. He'll forward you every- 
thing. Well?” 

“Wait a minute. Did Chicago want to kill ’em? That ’ud 
look well on the Communicators.” 

“Yes! They were only rescued with difficulty from a 
howling mob—if you know what that is.” 

“But I don’t,” answered the Great Vincent simply. 

“Well then, they'll tell you themselves. They can make 
speeches hours long.” 

“How many are there?” 


> 


“By the time we ship ’em all over they'll be perhaps 


a hundred, counting children. An old world in miniature. 
Can’t you see it?” 

“M-yes; but I’ve got to pay for it if it’s a blow-out, dear 
man.” 


natines 
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“They can sing the old war songs in the streets. They 
can get word-drunk, and make crowds, and invade privacy 
in the genuine old-fashioned way; and they'll do the voting 
trick as often as you ask ’em a question.” 

“Too good!” said Vincent. 

- “You unbeliever! I’ve got a dozen head aboard here, Ill 
put you through direct. Sample ‘em yourself.” : 

He lifted the switch and we listened. Our passengers 
on the lower deck at once, but not less than five at a time, 
explained themselves to Vincent. They had been taken 
from the bosom of their families, stripped of their posses- 
sions, given food without finger-bowls, and cast into cap- 
tivity in a noisome dungeon. 

“But look here,” said Arnott aghast; “they're saying what 
isn’t true. My lower deck isn’t noisome, and I saw to the 
finger-bowls myself.” ; 

“My people talk like that sometimes in Little Russia,” 
said Dragomiroff. “We reason with them. We never kill. 
No!” 

“But it’s not true,” Arnott insisted. “What can you do 
with people who don’t tell facts? They’re mad!” 

“Hsh!” said Pirolo, his hand to his ear. “It is such a little 
time since all the Planet told lies.” 

We heard Vincent silkily sympathetic. Would they, he 
asked, repeat their assertions in public—before a vast 
publicP Only let Vincent give them a chance, and the 
Planet, they ‘vowed, should ring with their wrongs. Their 
aim in life—two women and a man explained it together— 
was to reform the world. Oddly enough, this also had been 
Vincent's life-dream. He offered them an arena in which 
to explain, and by their living example to raise the Planet 
to loftier levels. He was eloquent on the moral uplift of 
a simple, old-world life presented in its entirety to a 
deboshed civilisation. 

Could they—would they—for three months certain, de- 
vote themselves under his auspices, as missionaries, to the 
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elevation of mankind at a place called Earl’s Court, which 
he said, with some truth, was one of the intellectual 
centres of the Planet? They thanked him, and demanded 
(we could hear his chuckle of delight) time to discuss 
and to vote on the matter. The vote, solemnly managed 
by counting heads—one head, one vote—was favourable. 
His offer, therefore, was accepted, and they moved a vote 
of thanks to him in two speeches—one by what they called 
the “proposer” and the other by the “seconder.” 

oo threw over to us, his voice shaking with grati- 
tude: 

“Tve got ‘em! Did you hear those speeches? That’s 
Nature, dear men. Art can’t teach that. And they voted 
as easily as lying. I’ve never had a troupe of natural liars 
before. Bless you, dear men! Remember, you're on my 
free lists for ever, anywhere—all of you. Oh, Gerolstein will 
be sick—sick!” 

“Then you think they'll do?” said De Forest. 

“Do? The Little Village’ll go crazy! Ill knock up a 
series of old-world plays for °em. Their voices will make 
you laugh and cry. My God, dear men, where do you sup- 
pose they picked up all their misery from, on this sweet 
earth? I'll have a pageant of the world’s beginnings, and 
Mosenthal shall do the music. ’II——” 

“Go and knock up a village for ’em by to-night. We'll 
meet you at No. 15 West Landing Tower,” said De Forest. 
“Remember the rest will be coming along to-morrow.” 

“Let ’em all come!” said Vincent. “You don’t know how 
hard it is nowadays even for me, to find something that 
really gets under the public’s damned iridium-plated hide. 
But I’ve got it at last. Good-bye!” 

“Well,” said De Forest when we had finished laughing, 
“if any one understood corruption in London I might have 
played off Vincent against Gerolstein, and sold my captives 
at enormous prices. As it is, I shall have to be their legal 
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adviser to-night when the contracts are signed. And they 
won't exactly press any commission on ime, either.” 

“Meantime,” said Takahira, “we cannot, of course, con- 
fine members of Leopold Vincent's last-engaged company. 
Chairs for the ladies, please, Arnott.” 

“Then I go to bed,” said De Forest. “I can’t face any 
more women!” And he vanished. 

When our passengers were released and given another 
meal (finger-bowls came first this time) they told us what 
they thought of us and the Board; and, like Vincent, we all 
marvelled how they had contrived to extract and secrete 
so much bitter poison and unrest out of the good life God 
gives us. They raged, they stormed, they palpitated, 
flushed and exhausted their poor, torn nerves, panted them- 
selves into silence, and renewed the senseless, shameless 
attacks. 

“But can’t you understand,” said Pirolo pathetically 
to a shrieking woman, “that if we'd left you in Chicago 
you'd have been killed?” 

“No, we shouldn’t. You were bound to save us from’ 
being murdered.” 

“Then we should have had to kill a lot of other people.” 

“That doesn’t matter. We were preaching the Truth. You 
can’t stop us. We shall go on preaching in London; and 
then you'll see!” 

“You can see now,” said Pirolo, and opened a lower 
shutter. ° 

We were closing on the Little Village, with her three 
million people spread out at ease inside her ring of girdling 
Main-Traffic lights—those eight fixed beams at Chatham, 
Tonbridge, Redhill, Dorking, Woking, St. Albans, Chip- 
ping ek and Southend. 

Leopold Vincent’s new company looked, with small pale 
faces, at the silence, the size, and the separated houses. 

Then some began to weep aloud, shamelessly—always 
without shame. ‘ 


THE DERELICT 


William Hope Hodgson 


This horror classic of an older day is representative 
of a tradition which is more or less outmoded in 
our modern scientific age. It stems from Poe and 
the Gothic novelists, and can stand up with the 
best of them. Such stories are not often found in 
the current science fiction magazines, partly be- 
cause the vein explored is rather a thin one. Never- 
theless, it has its place in a modern collection, if 
only because of its intrinsic excellence. 


“It's the Material,” said the old ship’s doctor. . . . 
“The Material, plus the conditions; and, maybe,” he added 
slowly, “a third factor—yes, a third factor; but there, 
there. . . .” He broke off his half-meditative sentence, and 
began to charge his pipe. 

“Go on, Doctor,” we said encouragingly, and with more 
than a little expectancy. We were in the smoke-room of 
the Sand-a-lea, running across the North Atlantic; and the 
doctor was a character. He concluded the charging of his 
pipe, and lit it; then settled himself, and began to express 
himself more fu 3 

“The Material,” he said, with conviction, “is inevitably 
the medium of expression of the Life-Force—the fulcrum, 
as it were; lacking which, it is unable to exert itself, or, 
indeed, to express itself in any form or fashion that would 
be intelligible or evident to us. 

“So potent is the share of the Material in the production 
of that thing which we name Life, and so eager the Life- 
Force to express itself, that I am convinced it would, if 
given the right conditions, make itself manifest even 
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through so hopeless-seeming a medium as a simple block . 
of sawn wood; for I tell you, gentlemen, the Life-Force 
is both as fiercely urgent and as indiscriminate as Fire— 
the Destructor; yet which some are now growing to con- 
sider the very essence of Life rampant. . . . There is a 
quaint seeming paradox there,” he concluded, nodding his 
old gray head. 

“Yes, Doctor,” I said. “In brief, your argument is that 
Life is a thing, state, fact, or element, call-it-what-you-like, 
which requires the Material through which to manifest 
itself, and that given the Material, plus the conditions, the 
result is Life. In other words, that Life is an evolved 
product, manifested through Matter and bred of conditions 
—eh?” 

“As we understand the word,” said the old doctor. 
“Though, mind you, there may be a third factor. But, in my 
heart, I believe that it is a matter of chemistry; conditions 
and a suitable medium; but given the conditions, the Brute 
is so almighty that it will seize upon anything through 
which to manifest itself. It is a force generated by condi- 
tions; but nevertheless this does not bring us one iota 
nearer to its explanation, any more than to the explanation » 
of electricity or fire. They are, all three, of the Outer 
Forces—Monsters of the Void. Nothing we can do will 
create any one of them; our power is merely to be able, 
by providing the conditions, to make each one of them 
manifest to our physical senses, Am I clear?” 

“Yes, Doctor, in a way you are,” I said. “But I don’t 
agree with you; though I think I understand you. Electric- 
ity and fire are both what I might call natural things; 
but life is an abstract something—a kind of all-permeating 
wakefulness. Oh, I can’t explain it; who could? But it’s 
spiritual; not just a thing bred out of a condition, like fire, 
as you say, or electricity. It’s a horrible thought of yours. 
Life’s a kind of spiritual mystery. . . .” 

“Easy, my boy!” said the old doctor, Jaughing gently to 
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himself; “or else I may be asking you to demonstrate the 
spiritual mystery of life of the limpet, or the crab, shall 
we say?” 


He grinned at me, with ineffable perverseness. “Any- 
way, he continued, “as I suppose you’ve guessed, I’ve a 
yarn to tell you in support of my impression that life is no 
more a mystery or a miracle than fire or electricity. But, 
please to remember, gentlemen, that because you've suc- 
ceeded in naming and making good use of these two forces, 
they’re just as much mysteries, fundamentally, as ever. 

“And, anyway, the thing I’m going to tell you, won't 
explain the mystery of life; but only give you one of my 
pegs on which I hang my feeling that life is, as I have 
said, a force made manifest through conditions (that is 
to say, natural chemistry), and that it can take for its pur- 
pose and need, the most incredible and unlikely matter; 
for without matter, it cannot come into existence—it cannot 
become manifest. . . .” 

“I don’t agree with you, Doctor,” I interrupted. “Your 
theory would destroy all belief in life after death. It 
would... .” 

“Hush, sonny,” said the old man, with a quiet little 
smile of comprehension, “Hark to what I have to say first; 
and, anyway, what objection have you to material life, 
after death? And if you object to a material framework, I 
would still have you remember that I am speaking of life, 
as we understand the word in this our life. Now do be a 
quiet lad, or I'll never be done. 

“Tt was when I was a young man, and that is a good 
many years ago, gentlemen. I had passed my examination; 
but was so run down with overwork, that it was decided 
that I had better take a trip to sea. I was by no means 
well off, and very glad, in the end, to secure a nominal 
post as a doctor in a sailing passenger-clipper, running 
out to China. : 
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“The name of the ship was the Bheotpte, and soon after 
I had got all my gear aboard, she cast off, and we dropped 
down the Thames, and next day were well away out in the 
Channel. 

“The captain’s name was Gannington, a very decent - 
man; though quite illiterate. The first mate, Mr. Berlies, 
was a quiet, sternish, reserved man, very well read. The 
second mate, Mr. Selvern, was, perhaps, by birth and up- 
bringing, the most socially cultured of the three; but he 
lacked the stamina and indomitable pluck of the other two. 
He was more of a sensitive; and emotionally and even 
mentally, the most alert man of the three. 

“On our way out, we-called at Madagascar, where we 
landed some of our passengers; then we ran eastward, 
meaning to call at North-West Cape; but about a hundred 
degrees east, we encountered a very dreadful weather, 
which carried away all our sails and sprung the jibboom 
and fore tgallant mast. 


“The storm carried us northward for several hundred 
miles, and when it dropped us finally, we found ourselves 
in a very bad state. The ship had been strained, and had 
taken some three feet of water through her seams; the main 
topmast had been sprung, in addition to the jibboom and 
fore gallant mast; two of our boats had gone, as also one 
of the pigsties (with three fine pigs), this latter having 
been washed overboard but some half hour before the wind 
began to ease, which it did quickly; though a very ugly 
sea ran for some hours after. 

“The wind left us just before dark, and when morning 
came, it brought splendid weather; a calm, mildly undulat- 
ing sea, and a brilliant sun, with no wind. It showed us 
also that we were not alone; for about two miles away to 
the westward was another vessel, which Mr. Selvern, the 
second mate, pointed out to me. : 

“*That’s a pretty rum-looking packet, Doctor,’ he said, 
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and handed me his glass. I looked through it, at the other 
vessel, and saw what he meant; at least, I thought I did. 

“Yes, Mr. Selvern,’ I said, ‘she’s got a pretty old- 
fashioned look about her.’ 

He laughed at me, in his pleasant way. 

“It’s easy to see youre not a sailor, Doctor,’ he re- 
marked. “There’s a dozen rum things about her. She’s a 
derelict, and has been floating round, by the look of her, 
for many a score of years. Look at the shape of her counter, 
and the bows and cut-water. She’s as old as the hills, as 
you might say, and ought to have gone down to Davy 
Jones a long time ago. 

“Look at the growths on her, and the thickness of her 
standing rigging; that’s all salt encrustations, I fancy, if 
you notice the white color, She’s been a small barque; but 
don’t you see she’s not a yard left aloft? They've all 

. dropped out of the slings; everything rotted away; wonder 
the standing rigging hasn’t gone too. I wish the Old Man 
would let us take the boat, and have a look at her; she’s 
well worth it.’ 

“There seemed very little chance of this, however; for 
all hands were turned-to and kept hard at it all day long, 
repairing the damage to the masts and gear, and this took 
a long while, as you may think. Part of the time I gave a 
hand, heaving on one of the deck-capstans; for the exercise 
was good for my liver. Old Captain Gannington approved, 
and I persuaded him to come along and try some of the 
medicine, which he did; and we grew very chummy over 
the job. 

“We got talking about the derelict, and he remarked how 
lucky we were not to have run full tilt on to her, in the 
darkness; for she lay right away to leeward of us, accord- 
ing to the way that we had been drifting in the storm. He 
also was of the opinion that she had a strange look about 
her, and that she was pretty old but on this latter point he 
plainly had far less knowledge than the second mate; for 
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he was, as I have said, an illiterate man, and he knew 
nothing of seacraft beyond what experience had taught 
him. He lacked the book knowledge, which the second 
mate had, of vessels previous to his day, which it appeared 
the derelict was. 

“‘She’s an old ’un, Doctor,’ was the extent of his 
observations in this direction. 

“Yet, when I mentioned to him that it would be inter- 
esting to go aboard, and give her a bit of an overhaul, he 
nodded his head, as if the idea had already been in his 
mind. 

“‘When the work’s over, Doctor,’ he said. ‘Can’t spare 
the men now, ye know. Got to get all shipshape an’ ready 
as smart as we can. But we'll take my gig, an’ go off in 
the Second Dog Watch. The glass is steady, an’ it'll be a bit 
of jam for us.’ 


“That evening, after tea, the captain gave orders to 
clear the gig and get overboard. The second mate was 
to come with us, and the skipper gave him word to see 
that two or three lamps were put into the boat, as it would 
soon fall dark. A little later, we were pulling across. the 
calmness of the sea with a crew of six at the oars, and 
making very good speed of it. 

“Now, gentlemen, I have detailed to you, with great 
exactness, all the facts, both big and little, so that you can 
follow step by step each incident in this extraordinary 
affair; and I want you now to pay the closest attention. 

“I was sitting in the stern-sheets, with the second mate 
and the captain, who was steering; and as we drew nearer 
and nearer to the stranger, I studied her with an ever- 
growing attention, as, indeed, did the captain and the 
second mate. She was, as you know, the westward of us, 
and the sunset was making a great flame or red light to 
the back of her, so that she showed a little blurred and 
indistinct by reason of the halation of the light, which 
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almost defeated the eye in any attempt to see her rotting 
spars and standing rigging, submerged as they were in the 
fiery glory of the sunset. 

“It was because of the effect of the sunset that we had 
come quite close, comparatively, to the derelict before we 
saw that she was surrounded by a sort of curious scum, 
the color of which was difficult to decide upon, by reason 
of the red light that was in the atmosphere; but which 
afterwards we discovered to be brown. This scum spread 
all about the old vessel for many hundreds of yards, in a 
huge, irregular patch, a great stretch of which reached out 
to the eastward, upon our starboard side, some score, or 
so, fathoms away. 

“‘Queer stuff,’ said Captain Gannington, leaning to the 
side, and looking over. ‘Something in the cargo as ’as 
gone rotten an’ worked out through ’er seams.’ 

“Took at her bows and stern,’ said the second mate; 
‘just look at the growth of her.’ 

“There were, as he said, great clumpings of strange- 
looking sea-fungi under the bows and the short counter 
astern. From the stump of her jibboom and her cutwater, 
great beards of rime and marine growths hung downward 
into the scum that held her in. Her blank starboard side 
was presented to us, all a dead, dirtyish white, streaked 
and mottled vaguely with dull masses of heavier color. 

“*There’s a steam of haze rising off her,’ said the second 
mate, speaking again; “you can see it against the light. It 
keeps coming and going. Look!’ 

“I saw then what he meant—a faint haze or steam, 
either suspended above the old vessel, or rising from her; 
and Captain Gannington saw it also. 

“Spontaneous combustion!’ he exclaimed. “We'll ’ave to 
watch w’en we lift the ’atches; ’nless it’s some poor devil 
that’s got aboard her; but that ain’t likely.’ 

“We were now within a couple of hundred yards of the 
old derelict, and had entered into the brown scum. As it 
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poured off the lifted oars, I heard one of the men mutter 
ke! himself: “Damn treacle!’ and indeed, it was something 
ike it. 

“As the boat continued to forge nearer and nearer to 
the old ship, the scum grew thicker and thicker; so that, at . 
last, it perceptibly slowed us. 

““Give way, lads! Put some beef to it!’ sung out the 
captain; and thereafter there was no sound, except the 
panting of the men, and the faint, reiterated suck, suck, of 
the sullen brown scum upon the oars, as the boat was 
forced ahead. As we went, I was conscious of a peculiar 
smell in the evening air, and whilst I had no doubt that 
the puddling of the scum, by the oars, made it rise, I 
felt that in some way, it was vaguely familiar; yet I could 
give it no name. 

“We were now very close to the old vessel, and presently 
she was high above us, against the dying light. The captain 
called out then to ‘in with the bow oars, and stand-by 
with the boat-hook,’ which was done. 

““Aboard there! Ahoy! Aboard there! Ahoy!’ shouted 
Captain Gannington, but there came no answer, only the 
flat sound of his voice going lost into the open sea, each 
time he sang out. 

“Ahoy! Aboard there! Ahoy!’ he shouted, time after 
time; but there was only the weary silence of the old hulk 
that answered us; and, somehow as he shouted, the while 
that I stared up half expectantly at her, a queer little sense 
of oppression, that amounted almost to nervousness came 
upon me. It passed, but I remember how I was suddenly 
aware that it was growing dark. Darkness comes fairly 
rapidly in the tropics, though not so quickly as many 
fiction-writers seem to think; but it was not that the coming 
dusk had preceptibly deepened in that brief time, of only. 
a few moments, but rather that my nerves had made me 
suddenly a little hypersensitive. I mention my state par- 
ticularly; for I am not a nervy man, normally; and my ~ 
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abrupt touch of nerves is significant, in the light of what 
happened. a 

“*There’s no one aboard there!’ said Captain Ganning- 
ton. ‘Give way, men!’ For the boat’s crew had instinctively 
rested on their oars, as the captain hailed the old craft. 
The men gave way again; and then the second mate called 
out excitedly: “Why, look there, there’s our pigsty! See, 
it’s got Bheotpte painted on the end. It’s drifted down here, 
and the scum’s caught it. What a blessed wonder!’ 

“Tt was as he had said, our pigsty that had been washed 
overboard in the storm, and it was most extraordinary to 
come across it there. 

“We'll tow it off with us, when we go,’ remarked the 
captain, and shouted to the crew to get down to their oars; 
for they were hardly moving the boat, because the scum 
was so thick, close in around the old ship, that it literally 
clogged the boat from going ahead. I remember that it 
struck me in a half-conscious sort of way, as curious that 
the pigsty, containing our three dead pigs, had managed 
to drift so far, unaided, whilst we could scarcely manage 
to force the boat in now that we had come right into the 
scum. But the thought passed from my mind; for so many 
things happened within the next few minutes. 


“The men managed to bring the boat alongside, within 
a couple of feet of the derelict, and the man with the boat- 
hook hooked on. 

“**Ave you got “old there, forrard?’ asked the captain. 
‘Yessir!’ said the bow man; and as he spoke there came a 
queer noise of tearing. 

“What's that?” asked the captain. 

“‘Tt’s tore, sir. Tore clean away!’ said the man; and his 
tone showed that he had received something of a shock. 

““Get a hold again, then!’ said Captain Gannington, 
irritably. ‘You don’t s’pose this packet was built yesterday! 
Shove the hook into the main chains.’ The man did so 
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gingerly, as you might say; for it seemed to me, in the 
growing dusk, that he put no strain on the hook, though, of 
course, there was no need; you see, the boat could not go 
very far, of herself, in the stuff in which she was embedded. 
I remember thinking this, also, as I looked up at the 
bulging side of the old vessel. Then I heard Captain 
Gannington’s voice: 

“Lord, but she’s old! An’ what a color, Doctor! She 
don’t half want paint, do she! . . . Now then, somebody 
—one of them oars.’ q 

“An oar was passed to him, and he leaned it up against 
the ancient, bulging side, then he paused, and called to 
the second mate to light a couple of lamps, and stand by to 
pass them up; for the darkness had settled down now 
upon the sea. 

“The second mate lit two of the lamps, and told one of 
the men to light a third, and keep it handy in the boat; 
then he stepped across, with a lamp in each hand, to 
where Captain Gannington stood by the oar against the 
side of the ship. 

““Now, my lad,’ said the captain, to the man who had 
pulled stroke, ‘up with you, an’ we'll pass ye the lamps.’ 

“The man jumped to obey; caught the oar, and put his 
weight upon it, and as he did so, something seemed to give 
a little. 

“Look! cried the second mate, and pointed, lamp in 
hand. . . . ‘It’s sunk in!’ 

“This was true. The oar had made quite an indentation 
into the bulging, somewhat slimy side of the old vessel. 

“Mould, I reckon,’ said Captain Gannington, bending 
towards the derelict, to look. Then to the man: 

“Up you go, my lad, and be smart. . . . Don’t stand 
there waitin’!’ 

“At that, the man, who had paused a moment as he felt 
the oar give beneath his weight, began to shin up, and in 
a few seconds he was aboard, and leaned over the rail 
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for the lamps. These were passed up to him, and the 
captain called to him to steady the oar. Then Captain 
Gannington went, calling me to follow, and after me the 
second mate. 

“As the captain put his face over the rail, he gave a 
cry of astonishment: 

“Mould, by gum! Mould. . . . Tons of it! . . . Good 
Lord!’ 

“As I heard him shout that, I scrambled the more 
eagerly after him, and in a moment or two, I was able to 
see what he meant—everywhere that the light from the 
two lamps struck, there was nothing but smooth, great 

masses and surfaces of a dirty-white mould. 

3 “Tt climbed over the rail, with the second mate close 
behind, and stood upon the mould-covered decks. There 
might have been no planking beneath the mould, for all 
that our feet could feel. It gave under our tread, with a 
spongy, pe feel. It covered the deck-furniture of 
the old ship, so that the shape of each article and fitment 
was often no more than suggested through it. _ 

“Captain Gannington snatched a lamp from the other 
man, and the second mate reached for the other. They held 
the lamps high, and we all stared. It was most extraordi- 
nary, and, somehow, most abominable. I can think of no 
other word, gentlemen, that so much describes the pre- 
dominant feeling that effected me at the moment. 

““Good Lord!’ said Captain Gannington, several times. 
‘Good Lord!’ But neither the second mate nor the man said 
anything, and for my part I just stared, and at the same 
time began to smell a little at the air, for there was again 
a vague odor of something half familiar, that eae 
brought to me a sense of half-known fright. 


“I turned this way and that, staring, as I have said. Here 
and there, the mould was so heavy as to entirely disguise 
what lay beneath, converting the deck-fittings into indis- 
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tinguishable mounds of mould, all dirty-white, and blotched 
and veined with irregular, dull purplish markings. 

“There was a strange thing about the mould, which 
Captain Gannington drew attention to—it was that our 
feet did not crush into it and break the surface, as might 
have been expected, but merely indented it. . 

“‘Never seen nothin’ like it before! . . . Never!’ said 
the captain, after having stooped with his lamp to examine 
the mould under our feet. He stamped with his heel, and 
the stuff gave out a dull, puddingy sound. He stooped 
again, with a quick movement, and stared, holding the 
lamp close to the deck. ‘Blest if it ain’t a reg’lar skin to it!’ 
he said. 

“The second mate and the man and I all stooped, and 
looked at it. The second mate prodded it with his fore- 
finger, and I remember I rapped it several times with my 
knuckles, listening to the dead sound it gave out, and 
noticing the close, firm texture of the mould. 

“Dough!” said the second mate. ‘It’s just like blessed 
dough! . . . Pouf!’ He stood up with a quick movement. 
‘I could fancy it stinks a bit, he said. 

“As he said this, I knew suddenly what the familiar thing 
was in the vague odor that hung about us—it was that the 
smell had something animal-like in it; something of the 
same smell only heavier, that you smell in any place that is 
infested with mice. I began to look about with a sudden, © 
very real uneasiness. . . . There might be vast numbers of 
hungry rats aboard. . . . They might prove exceedingly 
dangerous, if in a starving condition, yet, as you will under- 
stand, somehow I hesitated to put forward my idea as a 
reason for caution. It was too fanciful. 

“Captain Gannington had begun to go aft, along the 
mould-covered main-deck, with the second mate; each of 
them holding his lamp high up, so as to cast a good light 
about the vessel. I turned quickly and followed them, 
the man with me keeping close to my heels, and plainly 
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uneasy. As we went, I became aware that there was a 
feeling of moisture in the air, and I remembered the slight 
mist, or smoke, above the hulk, which had made Captain 
Gannington suggest spontaneous combustion in explana- 
tion. 

“And always, as we went, there was that vague animal 

smell; and suddenly I found myself wishing we were well 
away from the old vessel. 

“Abruptly, after a few paces, the captain stopped and 
pointed at a row of mould-hidden shapes on either side 
of the main-deck, . . . ‘Guns,’ he said. “Been a privateer 
in the old days, I guess; maybe worse! We'll ’ave a look 
below, doctor; there may be something worth touchin’. 
She’s older than I thought. Mr. Selvern thinks she’s about 
three hundred years old; but I scarce think it.’ f 

“We continued our way aft, and I remember that I 
found myself walking as lightly and gingerly as possible; 
as if I were subconsciously afraid of treading through the 
rotten, mould-hid decks. I think the others had a touch of 
the same feeling, from the way that they walked. Occasion- 
ally the soft mould would grip our heels, releasing them 
with a little, sullen suck. 

“The captain forged somewhat ahead of the second 
mate, and I know that the suggestion he had made himself, 
that perhaps there might be something below, worth the 
carrying away, had stimulated his imagination. The second 
mate was, however, beginning to feel somewhat the same 
way that I did; at least, I have that impression. I think if 
it had not been for what I might truly describe as Captain 
Gannington’s sturdy courage, we should all of us have just 
gone back over the side very soon; for there was most 
certainly an unwholesome feeling aboard that made one 
feel queerly lacking in pluck, and you will soon perceive 
that this feeling was justified. 

“Just as the captain reached the few, mould-covered 
steps, leading up on to the short half-poop, I was suddenly 
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aware that the feeling of moisture in the air had grown 
very much more definite. It was perceptible now, inter- 
mittently, as a sort of thin, moist, foglike vapor, that came 
and went oddly, and seemed to make the decks a little 
indistinct to the view, this time and that. Once, an odd puff 
of it beat up suddenly from somewhere, and caught me in 
the face, carrying a queer, sickly, heavy odor with it, that 
somehow frightened me strangely, with a suggestion of. a 
waiting and half-comprehended danger. 


“We had followed Captain Gannington up the three 
mould-covered steps, and now went slowly aft along the 
raised after-deck. 

“By the mizen-mast, Captain Gannington paused, and 
held his lantern near it... . 

““My word, mister,’ he said to the second mate, ‘it’s 
fair thickened up with the mould; why, I'll g’antee it’s 
close on four foot thick.’ He shone the light down to 
where it met the deck. “Good Lord!’ he said. “Look at the 
sea-lice on it!’ I stepped up; and it was as he had said; the 
sea-lice were thick upon it, some of them huge, not less than 
the size of large beetles, and all a clear, colorless shade, 
like water except where there were little spots of gray 
in them—evidently their internal organisms. 

“‘T’ve never seen the like of them, ’cept on a live cod!’ 
said Captain Gannington, in an extremely puzzled voice. 
‘My word, but they’re whoppers!’ Then he passed on, but a 
few paces farther aft, he stopped again, and held his lamp 
near to the mould-hidden deck. 

“Tord bless me, Doctor!’ he called out, in a low voice. 
‘Did you ever see the like of that? Why, it’s a foot long, if 
it’s a hinch! 


“I stooped over his shoulder, and saw what he meant; it _ 


was a clear, colorless creature, about a foot long, and 
about eight inches high, with a curved back that was ex- 
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traordinary narrow. As we stared, all in a group, it gave 
a queer little flick, and was gone. 

““Jumped!’ said the captain. “Well, if that ain’t a giant 
of all the sea-lice that I’ve ever seen! I guess it jumped 
twenty foot clear.’ He straightened his back, and scratched 
his head a moment, swinging the lantern this way and that 
with the other hand, and staring about us. “Wot are they 
doin’ aboard ’ere!’ he said. ‘You'll see ’em (little things) on 
fat cod, an’ such like. . . . I’m blowed, Doctor, if I under- 
stand.’ 

“He held his lamp towards a big mound of the mould, 
that occupied part of the after portion of the low poop- 
deck, a little foreside of where there came a two-foot 
high ‘break’ to a kind of second and loftier poop, that ran 
away aft to the taffrail. The mound was pretty big, several 
feet across, and more than a yard high. Captain Ganning- 
ton walked up to it. 

“‘I reckon this’s the scuttle,’ he remarked, and gave it 
a heavy kick. The only result was a deep indentation into 
the huge, whitish hump of mould, as if he had driven his 
foot into a mass of some doughy substance. Yet, I am not 
altogether correct in saying that this was the only result; 
for a certain other thing happened—from a place made by 
the captain’s foot, there came a little gush of purplish 
fluid, accompanied by a peculiar smell, that was, and was 
not, half familiar. Some of the mouldlike substance had 
stuck to the toe of the captain’s boot, and from this, like- 
wise, there issued a sweat, as it were, of the same color. 

“‘Welll’ said Captain Gannington, in surprise, and drew 
back his foot to make another kick at the hump of mould; 
but he paused, at an exclamation from the second mate: 

“Don’t sir!’ said the second mate. 

FT sae at him, and the light from Captain Ganning- 
ton’s lamp showed me that his face had a bewildered, half- 
frightened look, as if it were suddenly and unexpectedly 
half afraid of something, and as if his tongue had given 
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way to his sudden fright, without any intention on his part 
to speak. 

“The captain also turned and stared at him. 

“Why, mister?’ he asked, in a somewhat puzzled voice, 
through which there sounded just the vaguest hint of 
annoyance. “We've got to shift this muck, if we're to get 
below.’ : 

“T looked at the second mate, and it seemed to me that, 
curiously enough, he was listening less to the captain, than 
to some other sound. 

‘ “Suddenly, he said in a queer voice: ‘Listen, every- 
ody!’ ; 

“Yet we heard nothing, beyond the faint murmur of the 
men talking together in the boat alongside. 

““I don’t hear nothin’, said Captain Gannington, after 
a short pause. ‘Do you, Doctor?” 

“No, I said. 

“ ‘What was it you thought you heard?’ asked the captain, 
turning again to the second mate. But the second mate 
shook his head, in a curious, almost irritable way; as if 
the captain’s question interrupted his listening. Captain 

Gannington stared a moment at him, then held his lantern 
up, and glanced about him, almost uneasily. I know I felt 
a queer sense of strain. But the light showed nothing, 
beyond the grayish, dirty white of the mould in all 
directions. 

“‘Mister Selvern,’ said the captain at last, looking at 
him, ‘don’t get fancying things. Get hold of your bloomin’ 
self. Ye know ye heard nothin’?’ 

“Tm quite sure I heard something, sir!’ said the second 
mate. ‘I seemed to hear—’ He broke off sharply, and ap- 

eared to listen, with an almost painful intensity. 

“What did it sound like?’ I asked. ‘ 

“‘Tt’s all right, Doctor,’ said Captain Gannington, laugh- 

ing gently. “Ye can give him a tonic when we get back. 'm 

goin’ to shift this stuff.’ 
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“He drew back, and kicked for the second time at the 
ugly mass, which he took to hide the companion-way. The 
result of his kick was startling; for the whole thing wobbled 
sloppily, like a mound of unhealthy-looking jelly. 

“He drew his foot out of it quickly, and took a step back- 
wards, staring, and holding his lamp towards it. 

““By gum!’ he said, and it was plain that he was 
genuinely startled. “The blessed thing’s gone soft!’ 


“The man had run back several steps from the suddenly 
flaccid mound, and looked horribly frightened. Though, 
of what, I am sure he had not the least idea. The second 
mate stood where he was, and stared. For my part, I know 
I had a most hideous uneasiness upon me. The captain 
continued to hold his light towards the wobbling mound, 
and stare. : 

“It’s gone squashy all through!’ he said. “There’s no 
scuttle there. There’s no bally woodwork inside that lot! 
Phoo! What a rum smell!’ 

“He walked round to the after-side of the strange mound, 
to see whether there might be some signs of an opening 
into the hull at the back of the great heap of mould-stuff. 
And then: 

““Listen!?’ said the second mate, again, and in the 
strangest sort of voice. 

“Captain Gannington straightened himself upright, and 
there succeeded a pause of the most intense quietness, in 
which there was not even the hum of talk from the men 
alongside in the boat. We all heard it—a kind of dull, soft, 
Thud! Thud! Thud! Thud! somewhere in the hull under 
us, yet so vague that I might have been half doubtful I 
heard it, only that the others did so, too. 

“Captain Gannington turned suddenly to where the man 
stood: 

“*Tell them— he began. But the fellow cried out some- 
thing, and pointed, There had come a strange intensity into 
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his somewhat unemotional face; so that the captain’s glance 
followed his action instantly. I stared, also, as you may 
think. It was the great mound, at which the man was 
pointing. I saw what he meant. 

“From the two gaps made in the mould-like stuff by 
Captain Gannington’s boot, the purple fluid was jetting 
out in a queerly regular fashion, almost as if it were being 
forced out by a pump. My word, but I stared! And even as 
I stared, a larger jet squirted out, and splashed as far 
as the man, spattering his boots and trouser-legs. s 

“The fellow had been pretty nervous before, in a stolid, 
ignorant way, and his funk had been growing steadily; but, 
at this, he simply let out a yell, and turned about to run. 
He paused an instant, as if a sudden fear of the darkness 
that held the decks between him and the boat had taken 
him. He snatched at the second mate’s lantern, tore it out 
of his hand, and plunged heavily away over the vile stretch 
of mould. 

“Mr. Selvern, the second mate, said not a word; he was 
just standing, staring at the strange-smelling twin streams 
of dull purple that were jetting out from the wobbling 
mound. Captain Gannington, however, roared an order 
to the man to come back; but the man plunged on and on 
across the mould, his feet seeming to be clogged by the 
stuff, as if it had grown suddenly soft. He zigzagged as he 
ran, the lantern swaying in wild circles as he wrenched his 
feet free, with a constant plop, plop; and I could hear his 
frightened gasps, even from where I stood. 

““Come back with that lamp!’ roared the captain again; 
but still the man took no notice, and Captain Gannington 
was silent an instant, his lips working in a queer, in- 
articulate fashion; as if he were stunned momentarily by 
the very violence of his anger at the man’s insubordination. 
And, in the silence, I feat the sound again: Thud! Thud! 
Thud! Thud! Quite distinctly now, beating, it seemed 
suddenly to me, right down under my feet, but deep. 
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“I stared down at the mould on which I was standing, 
with a quick, disgusting sense of the terrible all about me; 
then I looked at the captain, and tried to say something, 
without appearing frightened. I saw that he had turned 
again to the mound, and all the anger had gone out of his 
face. He had his lamp out toward the mound, and was 
listening. There was a further moment of absolute silence; 
at least, I know that I was not conscious of any sound at all, 
in all the world, except that extraordinary Thud! Thud! 


_Thud! Thud down somewhere in the huge bulk under us. 


“The captain shifted his feet, with a sudden, nervous 
movement; and as he lifted them, the mould went plop, 
plop. He looked quickly at me, trying to smile, as if he 
were not thinking anything very much about it. “What do 
you make of it, Doctor?’ he said. 

“‘T think—’ I began. But the second mate interrupted 
with a single word; his voice pitched a little high, in a tone 
that made us both stare instantly at him. 

“Look! he said, and pointed at the mound. The thing 
was all of a slow quiver. A strange ripple ran outward from 
it, along the deck, as you will see a ripple run inshore out 
of a calm sea. It reached a mound a little fore-side of us, 
which I supposed to be the cabin-skylight; and in a 
moment the second mound sank nearly level with the 
surrounding decks, quivering floppily in a most extraordi- 
nary fashion. A sudden quick tremor took the mould right 
under the second mate, and he gave out a hoarse cry, and 
held his arms out on each side of him, to keep his balance. 
The tremor in the mould spread, and Captain Gannington 
swayed, and spread his feet with a sudden curse of fright. 
The second mate jumped across to him, and caught him by 
the wrist. 

““The boat, sir! he said, saying the very thing that I 
had lacked the pluck to say. “For God’s sake— 

“But he never finished; for a tremendous hoarse scream 
cut off his words. They hove themselves round, and looked. 
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I could see without turning. The man who had run from - 
us, was standing in the waist of the ship, about a fathom 
from the starboard bulwarks. 

“He was swaying from side to side and screaming in a- 
dreadful fashion. He appeared to. be trying to lift his 
feet, and the light from his swaying lantern showed an 
almost incredible sight. All about him the mould was in 
active movement. His feet had sunk out of sight. The 
stuff appeared to be lapping at his legs; and abruptly his 
bare flesh showed. ‘ 

“The hideous stuff had rent his trouser-legs away, as if 
they were paper. He gave out a simply. sickening scream, 
and, with a vast effort, wrenched one leg free. It was ~ 
partly destroyed. The next instant he pitched face down- , 
ward, and the stuff heaped itself upon him, as if it were 
actually alive, with a dreadful savage life. It was simply 
infernal. The man had gone from sight. Where he had 
fallen was now a writhing mound, in constant and horrible 
increase, as the mould appeared to move toward it in 
strange ripples from all sides. . 


“Captain Gannington and the second mate were stone 
silent, in amazed and incredulous horror; but I had begun 
to reach towards a grotesque and terrific conclusion, both 
helped and hindered by my professional training. 

“From ‘the men in the boat alongside, there was a loud 
shouting, and I saw two of their faces appear suddenly 
above the rail. They showed clearly, a moment, in the light 
from the lamp which the man had snatched from Mr. 
Selvern; for strangely enough, this lamp was standing 
upright and unharmed on the deck, a little way fore-side 
of that dreadful, elongated, growing mound, that still 
swayed and writhed with an incredible horror. 

The lamp rose and fell on the passing ripples of the — 
mould just—for all the world—as you will see a boat rise 
and fall on little swells. It is of some interest to me now, 
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psychologically, to remember how that rising and falling 
lantern brought home to me, more than anything, the 
incomprehensible, dreadful strangeness of it all. 

“The men’s faces disappeared, with sudden yells, as if 
they had slipped or been suddenly hurt; and there was a 
fresh uproar of shouting from the boat. The men were 
calling to us to come away; to come away. In the same 
instant, I felt my left boot drawn suddenly and forcibly 
downward, with a horrible painful grip. I wrenched it free, 
with a yell of angry fear. Forrard of us, I saw that the vile 
surface was all a-move, and abruptly I found myself shout- 
ing in a queer frightened voice: 

“*The boat, Captain! The boat, Captain!’ 

‘ “Captain Gannington stared round at me, over his right 
shoulder, in a peculiar, dull way, that told me he was 
utterly dazed with bewilderment and the incomprehensible- 
ness of it all. I took a quick, clogged, nervous step towards 
him, and gripped his arm and shook it fiercely. 

“*The boat!’ I shouted at him. “The boat! For God’s 
sake, tell the men to bring the boat aft!’ 

“Then the mould must have drawn his feet down; for, 
abruptly, he bellowed fiercely with terror, his momentary 
apathy giving place to furious energy. His thick-set, vastly 
muscular body doubled and whirled with his enormous 
effort, and he struck out madly, dropping the lantern. 
He tore his feet free, something ripped as he did so. 
The reality and necessity of the situation had come upon 
Pe brutishly real, and he was roaring to the men in the 

oat: 

“Bring the boat aft! Bring ’er aft! Bring ’er aft!’ 

“The second mate and I were shouting the same thing, 
madly. 

““For God’s sake be smart, lads!’ roared the captain, and 
he stooped quickly for his lamp, which still burned. His 
feet were gripped again, and he hove them out, blasphem- 
ing breathlessly, and leaping a yard high with his effort. 
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Then he made a run for the side, wrenching his feet free 
at each step. In the same instant, the second mate cried out 
something, and grabbed at the captain. ; 

“It’s got hold of my feet! It’s got hold of my feet!’ the 
second mate screamed. His feet had disappeared up to his 
boot-tops, and Captain Gannington caught him round the 
waist with his powerful left arm, gave a mighty heave, and 
the next instant had him free; but both his boot-soles had 
almost gone. 

“For my part, I jumped madly from foot to foot, to 
avoid the plucking of the mould; and suddenly I made a 
run for the ship’s side. But before I got there, a queer gap 
came in the mould, between us and the side, at least a 
couple of feet wide, and how deep I don’t know. It closed 
up in an instant, and all the mould, where the gap had 
been, went into a sort of flurry of horrible ripplings, so 
that I ran back from it; for I did not dare to put my foot 
upon it. Then the captain was shouting at me: 

“Aft, Doctor! Aft, Doctor! This way, Doctor! Run! _ 
I saw then that he had passed me, and was up on the 
after raised portion of the poop. He had the second mate 
thrown like a sack, all loose and quiet, over his left 
shoulder; for Mr. Selvern had fainted, and his long legs 
flopped, limp and helpless, against the captain’s massive 
knees as the captain ran. I saw, with a queer unconscious 
noting of minor details, how the torn soles of the second 
mate’s boots flapped and jigged, as the captain staggered 
aft. 
“Boat ahoy! Boat ahoy! Boat ahoy!’ shouted the captain; 
and then I was beside him, shouting also. The men were 
answering with loud yells of encouragement, and it was 
plain they were working desperately to force the boat aft, 
through the thick scum about the ship. 

“We reached the ancient, mould-hid taffrail, and slewed 
about, breathlessly, in the half darkness, to see what was 
happening. Captain Gannington had left his lantern by 
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the big mound, when he picked up the second mate; and 
as we stood gasping, we discovered suddenly that all the 
mould between us and the light was full of movement. 
Yes, the part on which we stood, for about six or eight feet 
forrard of us was still firm. 

“Every couple of seconds, we shouted to the men to 
hasten, and they kept calling to us that they would be with 
us in an instant. And all the time, we watched the deck of 
that dreadful hulk, I felt, for my part, literally sick with 
mad suspense, and ready to jump overboard into that 
filthy scum all about us. 


“Down somewhere in the huge bulk of the ship, there 
was all the time the extraordinary, dull, ponderous Thud! 
Thud! Thud! Thud! growing ever louder. I seemed to feel 
the whole hull of the derelict beginning to quiver and thrill 
with each dull beat. And to me, with the grotesque and 
monstrous suspicion of what made that noise, it was, at 
once, the most dreadful and incredible sound I have ever 
heard. 

“As we waited desperately for the boat, I scanned 
incessantly so much of the gray-white bulk as the lamp 
showed. The whole of the decks seemed to be in strange 
movement. Forrard of the lamp I could see, indistinctly, 
the moundings of the mould swaying and nodding hide- 
ously, beyond the circle of the brightest rays. Nearer, and 
full in the glow of the lamp, the mound which should have 
indicated the skylight, was swelling roa There were 
ugly purple veinings on it, and as it swelled, it seemed to 
me that the veinings and mottling on it were becoming 
plainer—trising, as though embossed upon it, as you will 
see the veins stand out on the body of a powerful full- 
blooded horse. It was most extraordinary. The mound 
that we had supposed to cover the companion-way had 
sunk flat with the surrounding mould, and I could not see 
that it jetted out any more of the purplish fluid. 
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“A quaking movement of the mould began, away for- 
ward of the lamp, and came flurrying away aft towards us; 
and at the sight of that, I climbed up on to the spongy- 
feeling taffrail, and yelled afresh for the boat. The men 
answered with a shout, which told me they were nearer, 
but the beastly scum was so thick that it was evidently a 
fight to move the boat at all. Beside me, Captain Ganning- 
ton was shaking the second mate furiously, and the man 
stirred and began to moan. The captain shook him awake. 

“Wake up! Wake up, Mister!’ he shouted. 

“The second mate staggered out of the captain’s arms, 
and collapsed suddenly, shrieking: ‘My feet! Oh, God!-My 
feet!’ The captain and I lugged him off the mould, and got 
him into a sitting position upon the taffrail, where he kept 
up a continual moaning. , 

“Hold ’em, Doctor,’ said the Captain, and whilst I did 
so, he ran forrard a few yards, and peered down over the 
starboard quarter rail. “For God’s sake, be smart, lads! Be 
smart! Be smart!’ he shouted down to the men; and they 
answered him, breathless, from close at hand; yet still too 
far away for the boat to be any use to us on the instant. 

“I was holding the moaning, half-unconscious officer, 
and staring forrard along the poop decks. The flurrying of 
the mould was coming aft, slowly and noiselessly. And 
then, suddenly, I saw something closer: 

“Look out, Captain!’ I shouted; and even as I shouted, 
the mould near to him gave a sudden peculiar slobber. I 
had seen a ripple stealing towards him through the horrible 
stuff. He gave an enormous, clumsy leap, and landed near 

. to us on the sound part of the mould, but the movement 
followed him. He turned and faced it, swearing fiercely. 
All about his feet there came abruptly little gapings, which . 
made horrid sucking noises. 

“Come back, Captain!’ I yelled. ‘Come back, quick? and 
he stamped insanely at it, and leaped back, his boot torn 
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half off his foot. He swore madly with pan and anger, and 
jumped swiftly for the taffrail. 

““Come on, Doctor! Over we go!’ he called. Then he 
remembered the filthy scum, and hesitated, roaring out 
- desperately to the men to hurry. I started down, also. 

““The second mate?’ I said. ; 

“TIl take charge, Doctor,’ said Captain Gannington, 
and caught hold of Mr. Selvern. As he spoke, I thought I 
saw something beneath us, outlined against the scum. I 
leaned out over the stern, and peered. There was some- 
thing under the port quarter. 

““There’s something down there, Captain!’ I called, and 
pointed i in the darkness. + 

“He stooped far over, and stared. 

““A boat, by gum! A boat!’ he yelled, and began to 
wriggle swiftly along the taffrail, dragging the second mate 
after him. I followed. 

“*A boat it is, sure!’ he exclaimed, a few moments later, 
and, picking up the second mate clear of the rail, he hove 
him down into the boat, where he fell with a crash into 
the bottom. 

““Over ye go, Doctor!’ he yelled at me, and pulled me 
bodily off the rail, and dropped me after the officer. As he 
did so, I felt the ‘whole of the ancient, spongy rail give a 
peculiar sickening quiver, and begin to wobble. I fell onto 
the second mate, and the captain came after, almost in the 
same instant; but. fortunately he landed clear of us, on to 
the fore thwart, which broke uhder his weight, with a 
loud crack and splintering of wood. 

“*Thank God!’ I heard him mutter. “Thank God! ... 
I guess that was a mighty near thing to goin’ to hell.’ 

“He struck a match, just as I got to my feet, and be- 
tween us we got the second mate straightened out on one 
of the after thwarts. We shouted to the men in the boat, 
telling them where we were, and saw the light of their 
lantern shining round to tell us they were doing their best, 
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and then, while we waited, Captain Gannington struck 
another match, and began to overhaul the boat we had 
dropped into. She was a modern, two-oared boat, and on 
the stern there was painted Cyclone Glasgow. She was in 
pretty fair condition, and had evidently drifted into the 
scum and been held by it. 


“Captain Gannington struck several matches, and went 
forrard toward the derelict. Suddenly he called to me, and 
I jumped over the thwarts to him. 

“Look, Doctor,’ he said; and I saw what he meant—a 
mass of bones, up in the bow of the boat. I stooped over 
them and looked. They were the bones of at least three 
people, all mixed together, in an extraordinary fashion, and 
quite clean and dry. I had a sudden thought concerning the 
bones; but I said nothing; for my thought was vague, in 
some ways, and concerned the grotesque and incredible 
suggestion that had come to me, as to the cause of that 
ponderous, dull Thud! Thud! Thud! that beat on so in- 
fernally within the hull, and was plain to hear even now 
that we had a sick, horrible, mental picture of that frightful 
wriggling mound aboard the hulk. 

“As Captain Gannington struck a final match I saw 
something that sickened me, and the captain saw it in the 
same instant. The match went out, and he fumbled clumsily 
for another, and struck it. We saw the thing again. We 
had not been mistaken. ... A great lip of gray-white 
was protruding in over the edge of the boat—a great lappet 
of the mould was coming steadily towards us; a live mess 
of the very hull itself. And suddenly Captain Gannington 
yelled out, in so many words, the grotesque and incredible 
thing I was thinking: 

“She's alive! 

“T never heard such a sound of comprehension and terror 
in a man’s voice. The very horrified assurance of it, made 


actual to me the thing that, before, had lurked in my 
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subconscious mind. I knew he was right; I knew that the 


explanation, my reason and my training, both repelled and 


reached towards, was the true one. . . . I wonder whether 
anyone can possibly understand our feelings in that mo- 
ment. ... The unmitigable horror of it, and the in- 
credibleness. 

“As the light of the match burned up fully, I saw that 
the mass of living matter, coming towards us, was streaked 
and veined with purple, the veins standing out, enormously 
distended. The whole thing quivered continuously to each 
ponderous Thud! Thud! Thud! of that gargantuan organ 
that pulsed within the huge gray-white hulk. The flame of 
the match reached the captain’s fingers, and there came 
to me a little sickly whiff of burned flesh; but he seemed 
unconscious of any pain. Then the flame went out, in a 
brief sizzle, yet at the last moment, I had seen an extraordi- 
nary raw look, become visible upon the end of that 
monstrous, protruding lappet. It had become dewed with a 
hideous, purplish sweat. And with the darkness, there came 
a sudden charnel-like stench. 

“I heard the match-box split in Captain Gannington’s 
hands, as he wrenched it open. Then he swore, in a queer 
frightened voice; for he had come to the end of his matches. 
He turned clumsily in the darkness, and tumbled over the 
nearest thwart, in his eagerness to get to the stern of the 
boat, and I after him; for he knew that thing was coming 
towards us through the darkness, reaching over that piteous 
mingled heap of human bones, all jumbled together in the 
bows. We shouted madly to the men, and for answer saw 
the bows of the boat emerge dimly into view, round the 
starboard counter of the derelict. 

“*Thank God!’ I gasped out; but Captain Gannington 
yelled to them to show a light. Yet this they could not do, 
for the lamp had just been stepped on, in their desperate 
efforts to force the boat around to us. 

“Quick! Quick!’ I shouted. 
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For God’s sake be smart, men!’ roared the captain; and 
both of us faced the darkness under the port counter, out 
of which we knew (but could not see) the thing was 
coming toward us. 

““An oar! Smart now; pass me an oar!’ shouted the 
captain; and reached out his hand through the gloom to- 
ward the oncoming boat. I saw a figure stand up in the 
bows, and hold something out to us, across the intervening 
yards of scum. Captain Gannington swept his hands 
through the darkness, and encountered it. - 

“T’ve got it. Let go there!’ he said, in a quick, tense 
voice, 


“In the same instant, the boat we were in was pressed 


over suddenly to starboard by some tremendous weight. — 


Then I heard the captain shout: “Duck yr head, Doctor,’ 
and directly afterwards he swung the heavy, fourteen-foot 
‘ash oar round his head, and struck into the darkness. There 


came a sudden squelch, and he struck again, with a savage _ 


grunt of fierce energy. At the second blow, the boat 


righted, with a slow movement, and directly afterwards the ~ 


other boat bumped gently into ours. 

“Captain Gannington dropped the oar, and spineae 
across to the second mate, hove him up off the thwart, an 
pitched him with knee and arms clear in over the bows 
among the men; then he shouted to me to follow, which I 
did, and he came after me, bringing the oar with him. We 
carried the second mate aft, and the captain shouted to the 


men to back the boat a little; then they got her bows clear ~ 


of the boat we had just left, and so headed out through the 
scum for the open sea. 
“Where’s Tom ’Arrison?’ gasped one of the men, in the 


midst of his exertions. He happened to be Tom Harrison’s. 


particular chum; and Captain Gannington answered him 
briefly enough: 


“Dead! Pull! Don’t talk!’ 


“ 
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“Now, difficult as it had been to force the boat through 
the scum to our rescue, the difficulty to get clear seemed 
tenfold. After some five minutes pulling, the boat seemed 
hardly to have moved a fathom, if so much; and-a quite 
dreadful fear took me afresh; which one of the panting men 
put suddenly into words: 

“‘It’s got us!’ he gasped out; ‘same as poor Tom!’ It 
was the man who had inquired where Harrison was. 

“Shut yr mouth and pull!’ roared the captain. And so 
another few minutes passed. Abruptly, it seemed to me 
that the dull, ponderous Thud! Thud! Thud! came more 
plainly through the dark, and I stared intently over the 
stern. I sickened a little; for I could almost swear that the 
dark mass of the monster was actually nearer... that 
it was coming nearer to us through the darkness, Captain 
Gannington must have had the same thought; for after a 
brief look into the darkness, he made one jump to the 
stroke-oar, and began to double bank it. 

““Get forrid under the thwarts, Doctor!’ he said to me, 
rather breathlessly. ‘Get in the bows, an’ see if you can’t 
free the stuff a bit round the bows.’ 

“I did as he told me, and a minute later I was in the 
bows of the boat, puddling the scum from side to side 
with the boathook, and trying to break up the viscid, 
clinging muck. A heavy, almost animal-like odor rose off 
it, and all the air seemed full of the deadening smell. I 
shall never find words to tell any one the whole horror of 
it—the threat that seemed to hang in the very air around us; 
and, but a little astern, that incredible thing, coming, as 
I firmly believe, nearer, and the scum holding us like 
half-melted glue. 

“The minutes passed in a deadly, eternal fashion, and I 
kept staring back. 

“Abruptly, Captain Gannington sang out: 

“We're gaining, lads. Pull! And I felt the boat forge 
ahead perceptibly, as they gave way, with renewed hope 
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and energy. There was soon no doubt of it; for presently 
that hideous Thud! Thud! Thud! Thud! had grown quite 
dim and vague somewhat astern, and I could no longer 
see the derelict, for the night had come down tremendously 
dark, and all the sky was thick overset with heavy clouds. 
As we drew nearer and nearer to the edge of the scum, the 
boat moved more and more freely, until suddenly we 
emerged with a clean, sweet, fresh sound, into the open 


sea. 

“Thank God!’ I said aloud, and drew in the boat-hook, 
and made my way aft again to where Captain Gannington 
now sat once more at the tiller. I saw him looking anxiously 
up at the sky, and across to where the lights of our vessel 
burned, and again he would seem to listen intently; so that 
I found myself listening also. 

““What’s that, Captain?’ I said sharply; for it seemed 
to me that I heard a sound far astern, something between a 
queer whine and a low whistling. “What's that?” 

“It’s the wind, Doctor,’ he said, in a low voice. ‘I wish » 
to God we were aboard.’ : 

“Then, to the men: ‘Pull! Put y’r backs into it, or ye'll 
never put y’r teeth through good bread again!’ 

“The men obeyed nobly, and we reached the vessel 
safely, and had the boat safely stowed, before the storm 
came, which it did in a furious white smother out of the 
west. I could see it for some minutes beforehand, tearing 
the sea, in the gloom, into a wall of phosphorescent foam; 
and as it came nearer, that peculiar whining, piping sound 
grew louder and louder, until it was like a vast steam- 
whistle, rushing towards us across the sea. 

“And when it did come, we got it very heavy indeed; 
so that the morning showed us nothing but a welter of 
white seas; and that grim derelict was many a score of 
miles away in the smother, lost as utterly as our hearts 
could wish to lose her. 

“When I came to examine the second mate’s feet, I foun 
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them in a very extraordinary condition. The soles of them 


had the appearance of having been partly digested. I know 
of no other word that so exactly describes their condition; 
and the agony the man suffered, must have been dreadful. 


“Now,” concluded the doctor, “that is what I call a case 
in point. If we could know exactly what that old vessel 
had originally been loaded with, and: the juxtaposition of 
the various articles of her cargo, plus the heat and time 
she had endured, plus one or two other only guessable 
quantities, we should have solved the chemistry of the 
Life-Force, gentlemen. Not necessarily the origin, mind 
you; but, at least, we should have taken a big step on the 
way. ; 

“Tve often regretted that gale, you know—in a way, that 
is, in a way! It was a most amazing discovery; but, at the 
time, I had nothing but thankfulness to be rid of it... . 
A most amazing chance. I often think of the way the 


monster woke out of its torpor. And that scum. . . . The 
dead pigs caught in it... . I fancy that was a grim kind 
of net, gentlemen. . . . It caught many things.... It... .” 


The old doctor sighed and nodded. 
_ “If I could have had her bill of lading,” he said, his eyes 
full of regret. “If. It might have told me something to 
help. But, anyway. . . .” He began to fill his pipe again. 
“I suppose,” he ended, looking round at us gravely, “I 
spose we humans are an ungrateful lot of beggars, at the 
best! 

“But what a chance! What a chance—eh?” 


THE FIRES WITHIN 


Arthur C. Clarke 


From before Jules Verne to after S. Fowler Wright, 
the notion of a living race beneath the surface of 
the earth has fascinated writers of fantasy and 
science fiction. However, with increasing knowl- 
edge of the molten nature of the earth’s interior, 
the type of creatures imagined as inhabiting the 
rocks below us has necessarily become more and 
more weird and unlikely. The apex of this trend is 
found in this little tale, in which the dwellers 
within the earth find our atmosphere nearly the 
hardest vacuum they can comprehend, and we 
creatures living upon earth’s surface a people 
of unimaginable tenuity. The results of the con- 
tact of the two civilizations could only be such as 
those that Mr. Clarke describes. 


Supposing creatures actually existed in conditions 
which would seem to us quite inimical to life—wouldn’t 
they think the same of our world? For instance, a few miles 
beneath our feet... 


“This,” said Karn very smugly, “will interest you. Just _ 
take a look at it!” 

He pushed across the file he had been reading, and for 
the nth time I decided to ask for his transfer or, failing that, 
my own. 

“What's it about?” I asked wearily. 

“It’s a long report from a Dr. Matthews to the Minister 
of Science.” He waved it in front of me. “Just read it!” 

Without much enthusiasm, I began to go through the. 
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file. A few minutes later I looked up and admitted grudg- 
ingly: 

“Maybe you're right—this time.” I didn’t speak again 
until I'd finished . . . 


My dear Minister: (the letter began). As you requested, 
here is my special report on Professor Hancock’s experi- 
ments which have had such unexpected and extraordinary 
results. I have not had time to cast it into a more orthodox 
form, but am sending you the dictation just as it stands. 

Since you have many matters engaging your attention, 
perhaps I should briefly summarize our dealings with 
Professor Hancock. Until 1955, the Professor held the 
Kelvin Chair of Electrical Engineering at Brendon Uni- 
versity, from which he was granted indefinite leave of 
absence to carry out his researches. In these he was joined 

_ by the late Dr. Clayton, sometime Chief Geologist to the 
Ministry of Fuel and Power. Their joint research was 
financed by grants from the Paul Fund and the Royal 
Society. 

The Professor hoped to develop sonar as a means of 
precise geological surveying. Sonar, as you will know, is 
the acoustic equivalent of radar, and although less familiar, 
is older by some millions of years, since bats use it very 
effectively to detect insects and obstacles at night. ; 

Professor Hancock intended to send high-powered super- 
sonic pulses into the ground and to build up from the 
returning echoes, an image of what lay beneath. The 
picture would be displayed on a cathode ray tube and the 
whole system would be exactly analogous to the type of 
radar used in aircraft to show the ground through clouds. 

In 1957 the two scientists had achieved partial success 
but had exhausted their funds. Early in 1958 they applied 
directly to the Government for a block grant. Dr. Clayton 
pointed out the immense value of a device which would 
enable us to take a kind of X-ray photo of the Earth’s crust, 
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and the Minister of Fuel gave it his strongest approval be- 
fore passing on the application to us. At that time the report 
of the Bernal Committee had just been published and we 
were very anxious that deserving cases should be dealt 
with quickly to avoid further criticisms. 

I went to see the Professor at once and submitted a 
favourable report. The first payment of our grant ($/543A/ 
68) was made a few days later. From that time on I have 
been continually in touch with the research and have 
assisted to some extent with technical advice. 


The equipment used in the experiments is complex, but 
its principles are simple. Very short but extremely powerful 
pulses of supersonic waves are generated by a special | 
transmitter which revolves continuously in a pool of a 
heavy organic liquid. The beam produced passes into the 
ground and “scans” like a radar beam searching for echoes. 
By a very ingenious time delay circuit which I will resist 
the temptation to describe, echoes from any depth can be 
selected. So a picture of the strata under investigation can 
be built up on a cathode ray screen in the normal way. 

When I first met Professor Hancock, his apparatus was 
rather primitive, but he was able to show me the dis- 
tribution of rock down to a depth of several hundred feet 
and we could see quite clearly a part of the Bakerloo which 
passed very near his laboratory. 

Much of the Professor’s success was due to the great 
intensity of his supersonic bursts. Almost from the begin- 
ning he was able to generate peak powers of several — 
hundred kilowatts, nearly all of which was radiated into 
the ground. It was unsafe to remain near the transmitter, 
and I noticed that the soil became quite warm around it. I 
was rather surprised to see large numbers of birds in the- 
vicinity, but soon discovered that they were attracted by 
the hundreds of dead worms lying on the ground. 

At the time of Dr. Clayton’s death in 1960, the equip- 
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ment was working at a power level of over a megawatt. 
Quite good pictures of strata a mile down could be ob- 
tained. Dr. Clayton had correlated the results with known 
geographical surveys and had proved beyond doubt the 
value of the information obtained. 

Dr. Clayton’s death in a motor accident was a great 
tragedy. He had always exerted a stabilizing influence on 
the Professor, who had never been much interested in the 
practical applications of his work. 

Soon afterwards I noticed a distinct change in the 
Professor’s outlook, and a few months later he confided his 
new ambitions to me. I had been trying to persuade him 
to publish his results (he had already spent over 50,000 
pounds and the Public Accounts Committee was being 
difficult again), but he asked for a little more time. I think 
I can best explain his attitude by his own words, which I 
remember very vividly, for they were expressed with 
peculiar emphasis. 

“Have you ever wondered,” he said, “what the Earth 
really is like inside? We've only scratched the surface with 
our mines and wells. What lies beneath is as unknown as 
the other side of the Moon. 

“We know that the Earth is unnaturally dense—far 
denser than the rocks and soil of its crust would indicate. 
The core may be solid metal, but until now there’s been 
no way of telling. Even ten miles down the pressure must 
be thirty or more tons to the square inch and the tempera- 
ture is several hundred degrees. What it’s like at the center 
staggers the imagination: the pressure must be thousands 
of tons to the square inch. It’s strange to think that in two 
or three years we may reach the Moon—but when we've got 
to the stars we'll still be no nearer that inferno four 
thousand miles beneath our feet. 

“I can now get recognizable echoes from two miles 
down, but I hope to step up the transmitter to ten mega- 
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watts in a few months. With that power, I believe the 
range will be increased to ten miles—and I don’t mean to 
stop there.” 

I was impressed, but at the same time I felt a little 
sceptical, 

“That's all very well,” I said, “but surely the deeper you 
go the less there'll be to see. The pressure will make any 
cavities impossible. And after a few miles there will simply 
be a homogeneous mass getting denser and denser.” 

“Quite likely,” agreed the Professor. “But I can still learn 
a lot from the transmission characteristics. Anyway, we'll 
see when we get there!” 

That was four months ago and yesterday I saw the 
results of that research. When I answered his invitation the 
Professor was clearly excited, but he gave me no hint of 
what, if anything, he had discovered. 

He showed me his improved equipment and raised the . 
new receiver from its bath. The sensitivity of the pick-ups 
had been greatly improved, and this alone had effectively 
doubled the range, apart from the increased transmitter 
power. It was strange to watch the steel framework slowly 
turning and to realize that it was exploring regions which, 
in spite of their nearness, man might never reach. 


When we entered the hut containing the display equip- 
ment, the Professor was strangely silent. He switched on 
the transmitter, and even though it was a hundred yards 
away I could feel an uncomfortable tingling. Then the 
cathode ray tube lit up and the slowly revolving time-base 
drew the picture I had seen so often before. Now however, 
the definition was much improved owing to the increased 
power and sensitivity of the equipment. 

I adjusted the depth control and focussed on the Under- 
ground, which was clearly visible as a dark lane across the 
faintly luminous screen. While I was watching, it suddenly 
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seemed to fill with mist and I knew that a train was going 
through. : 

Presently I continued the descent. Although I had 
watched this picture many times before, it was always un- 
canny to see great luminous masses floating towards me 
and to know that they were buried rocks—perhaps the 
debris from the glaciers of fifty thousand years ago. 

Dr. Clayton had worked out a chart so that we could 
identify the various strata as they passed. Presently I saw 
that I was through the alluvial soil and was entering the 
great clay saucer which traps and holds the city’s artesian 
water. Soon that too was past, and I was dropping down 
through bedrock almost a mile below the surface. 

The picture was still clear and bright, though there were 
now few changes in the ground structure. The pressure was 
already rising to a thousand atmospheres; soon it would be 
impossible for any cavity to remain open, for the rock itself 
would begin to flow. Mile after mile I sank, but only a pale 
mist floated on the screen, broken sometimes when echoes 
were returned from pockets or lodes of denser material. 
They became fewer and fewer as the depth increased—or 
else they were now so small that they could no longer be 
seen. 

The scale of the picture was, of course, continually ex- 
panding. It was now many miles from side to side, and I 
felt like an airman looking down upon an unbroken cloud 
ceiling from an enormous height. For a moment a sense of 
vertigo seized me as I thought of the abyss into which 
I was gazing. I do not think that the world will ever seem 
quite solid to me again. 

At a depth of nearly ten miles I stopped and looked 
at the Professor. There had been no alteration for some 
time, and I knew that the rock must now be compressed 
into a featureless homogeneous mass. I did a quick mental 
calculation and shuddered as I realized that the pressure 
must be at least thirty tons to the square inch. The scanner 
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was revolving very slowly now, for the feeble echoes were 
taking many seconds to struggle back from the depths. 

“Well, Professor,” I said, “I congratulate you. It’s a 
wonderful achievement. But we seem to have reached the 
core now. I don’t suppose there'll be any change from here 
to the center.” 

He smiled a little wryly. “Go on,” he said. “You haven't 
finished yet.” 

There was something in his voice that puzzled and 
alarmed me. I looked at him intently for a moment; his 
features were just visible in the blue-green glow of the 
cathode ray tube. ; 

“How far down can this thing go?” I asked, as the 
interminable descent started again. 

“Fifteen miles,” he said shortly. 

I wondered how he knew for the last feature I had seen 
at all clearly was only eight miles down. But I continued - 
the long fall through the rock, the scanner turning more 
and more slowly now, until it took almost five minutes to 
make a complete revolution. Behind me I could hear the 
Professor breathing heavily, and once the back of my chair 
gave a crack as his fingers gripped it. 

Then suddenly, very faint markings began to reappear 
on the screen. I leaned forward eagerly, wondering if this 
was the first glimpse of the world’s iron core. With 
agonizing slowness the scanner turned through a right 
angle, then another. And then— 


I leaped suddenly out of my chair, cried out and turned 
to face the Professor. Only once before in my life had I 
received such a shock—fifteen years ago, when I had 
accidentally turned on the radio and heard of the fall of the 
first atomic bomb. That had been unexpected, but this was 
inconceivable. For on the screen had appeared a grid of 
faint lines, crossing and recrossing to form a perfectly 
symmetrical lattice. 
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I know that I said nothing for many minutes, for the 
scanner made a complete revolution while I stood frozen 
with surprise. Then the Professor spoke in a soft, un- 
naturally calm voice. 

“I wanted you to see it for yourself before I said any- 
thing. That picture is now thirty miles in diameter, and 
those squares are two or three miles on a side. You'll notice 
that the vertical lines converge and the horizontal ones are 
bent into arcs, We're looking at part of an enormous 
structure of concentric rings. The center must lie many 
miles to the north, probably in the region of Cambridge. 
How much further it extends in the other direction we 
can only guess.” 

“But what is it, for heaven’s sake?” 

“Well, it’s clearly artificial.” 

“That’s ridiculous! Fifteen miles down!” 

The Professor pointed to the screen again. “God knows 
I’ve done my best,” he said, “but I can’t convince myself 
that Nature could make anything like that.” 

I had nothing to say, and presently he continued: 

“I discovered it three days ago, when I was trying to find 
the maximum range of the equipment. I can go no deeper 
than this, and I rather think that the structure we can see 
is so dense that it won't transmit my radiations any further, 

“Tve tried a dozen theories, but in the end I keep re- 
turning to one. We know that the pressure down there 
must be eight or nine thousand atmospheres, and the 
temperature must be high enough to melt rock. But normal 
matter is still almost empty space. Suppose that there is 
life down there—not organic life, of course, but life based 
on partially condensed matter, matter in which the electron 
shells are few or altogether missing, Do you see what I 
mean? To such creatures, even the rock fifteen miles down 
would offer no more resistance than water—and we and all 
our world would be as tenuous as ghosts,” 

“Then that thing we can see—” 
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“Is a city, or its equivalent. You've seen its size, so you 
can judge for yourself the civilization that must have built 
it. All the world we know—our oceans and continents and 
mountains—is nothing more than a film of mist surrounding 
something beyond our comprehension.” 

Neither of us said anything for a while. I remember 
feeling a foolish surprise at being one of the first.men in 
the world to learn the appalling truth; for somehow I never 
doubted that it was the truth. And I wondered how the 
rest of humanity would react when the revelation came. - 

Presently I broke into the silence. “If you're right,” I 
said, “why have they—whatever they are—never made con- 
tact with us?” 

The Professor looked at me rather pityingly. “We think 
we're good engineers,” he said, “but how could we reach 
them? Besides, I’m not at all sure that there: haven’t been 
contacts. Think of all the underground creatures of mythol- 
ogy—trolls and cobalds and the rest. No it’s quite im- 
possible—I take it back. Still, the idea is rather suggestive.” 

All the while the pattern on the-screen had never 
changed: the dim network still glowed there, challenging 
our sanity. I tried to imagine streets and buildings and the 
creatures going among them—creatures who could make 
their way through the incandescent rock as a fish swims 
through water. 

It was fantastic—and then I remembered the incredibly 
narrow range of temperatures and pressures under which 
the human race existed. We, not they, were the freaks; for 
almost all the matter in the universe is at temperatures of 
thousands or even millions of degrees. 

“Well,” I said lamely, “what do we do now?” 


The Professor leaned forward eagerly. “First, we must 
learn a great deal more, and we must keep this an absolute 
secret until we are sure of the facts. Can you imagine the 
panic there would be if this information leaked out? Of 
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course, the truth’s inevitable sooner or later, but we may 
be able to break it slowly. 

“You'll realize that the geological surveying side of my 
work is now utterly unimportant. The first thing we have to 
do is to build a chain of stations to find the extent of the 
structure. I vizualize them at ten-mile intervals towards 
the north, but I'd like to build the first one somewhere in 
South London to see how extensive the thing is. The whole 
job will have to be kept as secret as the building of the 
first radar chain in the late thirties. 

“At the same time, I'm going to push up my transmitter 
power again. I hope to be able to beam the output much 
more narrowly, and so greatly increase the energy and 
concentration. But this will involve all sorts of mechanical 
difficulties, and I will need more assistance.” 

I promised to do my utmost to get further aid, and the 
Professor hopes that you will soon be able to visit his 
laboratory yourself. In the meantime I am attaching a 
photograph of the vision screen, which although not as 
clear as the original will, I hope, prove beyond doubt that 
our observations are not mistaken, 

I am well aware that our grant to the Interplanetary 
Society has brought us dangerously near the total estimate 
for the year, but surely even the crossing of space is less 
important than the immediate investigation of this dis- 
covery which may have the most profound effects on the 
philosophy and the future of the whole human race. 


I sat back and looked at Karn. There was much in the 
document I had not understood, but the main outlines were 
clear enough. “Yes,” I said, “this is it. Where’s that 
photograph?” 

He handed it over. The quality was poor, for it had been 
copied many times before reaching us. But the pattern was 
unmistakable and I recognized it at once, 

“They were good scientists,” I said admiringly. “That’s 
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Callastheon, all right. So we’ve found the truth at last, even 
if it has taken us three hundred years to do it.” 

“Is that surprising,” asked Karn, “when you consider 
the mountain of stuff we've had to translate and the diffi- 
culty of copying it before it evaporates?” 

I sat in silence for a while, thinking of the strange race 
whose relics we were examining. Only once—never again!— 
had I gone up the great vent our engineers had opened 
into the Shadow World. It had been a frightening and un- 
forgettable experience. The multiple layers of my pressure 
suit had made movement very difficult, and despite their 
insulation, I could sense the unbelievable cold that was 
all around me. 

“What a pity it was,” I mused, “that our emergence 
destroyed them so completely. They were a clever race, 
and we might have learned a lot from them.” ; 

“T don’t think we can be blamed,” said Karn. “We never 
really believed that anything could exist under those awful 
conditions of near vacuum and almost absolute zero. It 
couldn’t be helped.” 

I did not agree. “I think it proves that they were the 
more intelligent race. After all, they discovered us first. 
Everyone laughed at my grandfather when he said that the 
radiation he’d detected from the Shadow World must be 
artificial.” 

Karn ran one of his tentacles over the manuscript. 

“We've certainly discovered the cause of that radiation,” 
he said. “Notice the date—it’s just a year before your 
grandfather's discovery. The Professor must have got his 
grant all right!” He laughed unpleasantly. “It must have 
given him a shock when he saw us coming up to the 
surface, right underneath him.” 

I scarcely heard his words, for a most uncomfortable — 
feeling had suddenly come over me. I thought of the thou- 
sands of miles of rock lying below the great city of Calles- 
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theon, growing hotter and denser all the way to the Earth’s 
unknown core. 

And so I turned to Karn. 

“That isn’t very funny,” I said quietly. “It may be our 
turn next.” 


A CHILD IS CRYING 


John D. MacDonald 


Whether a viable superman, a mutation from 
homo sapiens to homo superior, is caused by 
atomic radiations or by some obscure operation 
of heredity, the result is likely to be a “dangerous 
invention’ —from the point of view of the ordinary 
people whom ‘the superior being replaces. The 
possibility of such mutations resulting from ex- 
posure to intense gamma radiation is, according to 
nuclear scientists, extremely remote; but the much 
less unlikely idea of a successful mutation arising 
from. the evolutionary development of the verte- 
brate mammal known as man is given a very effec- 
tive and somewhat frightening play in this story. 
Whether such a mutation can be expected to 
spring from the seed of our ordinary breed is - 
something we will have to leave up to the geneti- 
cists. 


His mother, who was brought to New York with 
him, said, at the press conference, “Billy is a very bright 
boy. There isn’t anything else we can teach him.’ 

The school teacher, back in Albuquerque, shuddered 
delicately, looking at the distant stars, her head on the 
broad shoulder of the manual training teacher. She said, 
“Tm sorry, Joe, if I talk about him too much. It seems 
as if everywhere I go and everything I do, I can feel those 
eyes of his watching me.” 

Bain, the notorious pseudo-psychiatrist, wrote an article 
loaded ‘with clichés in which he said, “Obviously the child 
is a mutation. It remains to be seen whether or not his 
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peculiar talents are inheritable.” Bain mentioned the prox- 
imity of Billy’s birthplace to atomic experimentation. 

Emanuel Gardensteen was enticed out of his New Jersey 
study where he was putting on paper his newest theories in 
symbolic logic and mathematical physics. Gardensteen 
spent five hours in a locked room with Billy. At the end of 
the interview Gardensteen emerged, biting his thin lips. 
He returned to New Jersey, locked his house, and took a 
job as a section hand repairing track on the Pennsy Rail- 
road. He refused to make a statement to the press. 

John Folmer spent four days getting permission to go 
ninety feet down the corridor of the Pentagon Building 


to talk to a man who was entitled to wear five stars on his - 


uniform. 

“Sit down, Folmer,” the general said. “All this is slightly 
irregular.” 

“It’s an irregular situation,” Folmer retorted. “I couldn’t 
trust Garrity and Hoskins to relay my idea to you in its 
original form.” 

The lean little man behind the mammoth desk licked his 
lips slowly. “You infer that my subordinates are either 
stupid or self-seeking?” 

Folmer lit a cigarette, keeping his movements slow and 
unhurried. He grinned at the little gray man. “Sir, suppose 
you let me tell you what I’m thinking, and after you 
have the story, then you can assess any blame you feel is 
due.” 

“Go ahead.” 

“You have read about Billy Massner, General?” 

The gray man snorted. “Read about him! I’ve read about 
him, listened to newscasts about him, watched his mon- 
strous little face in the newsreels. The devil with him! A 
confounded freak.” 

“But is he?” Folmer queried, his eyes fixed on the 
general’s face. 
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“What do you mean, Folmer. Get to the point.” 

“Certainly. It is of no interest to you or to me, General, 
to determine the reason for the kid’s talents. What do we 
know about those talents? Just this. The kid could read and 
write and carry on a conversation when he was thirteen 
months old. At two and a half he was doing quadratic 
equations. At four, completely on his own, he worked out 
theories regarding non-Euclidian geometry and theories of 
relativity that parallel the work of Einstein. Now he is 
seven, You read the Beach Report after the psychologists 
got through with him. He can carry a conversation on 
mathematical concepts right on over the heads of our best 
men who have given their life to such things. 

“The thing that happened to Gardensteen is an example. 
The Beach Report states that William Massner, age 7. is 
the most completely rational being ever tested. The factor 
of imagination is so small as not to respond to any known 
test. The kid gets his results by taking known and observed 
data and extrapolating from that point, proving his theories 
by exhaustive cross checks.” 

“So what, Folmer? So what?” the general snapped. 

“What is our weapon of war, General? The top weapon?” 
Folmer asked meaningly. 

“The atom bomb, of course!” 

“And the atom bomb was made possible by the work of 
physicists in the realm of pure theory. The men who made 
the first bomb compare to Billy Massner the way you and 
I compare to those men.” 

“What are you getting at?” The general’s tone showed 
curiosity and a little uneasiness. 

“Just this, General. Billy Massner is a national resource. 
He is our primary weapon of offense and defense. As soon 
as our enemy realize what we have in this kid, I have a 
hunch they'll have him killed. Inside that head of his is our . 
success in the war that’s coming up one of these days.” 
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The general placed his small hard palm on a yellow 
octagonal pencil and rolled it back and forth on the surface 
of his huge desk, The wrinkles between his eyebrows 
deepened. He said gently, “Folmer, I’m sort of out of my 
depth on this atomic business. To me it’s just a new ex- 
plosive—more efféctive than those in use up to this time.” 

“And it will be continually improved,” Folmer asserted. 
“You know what a very small portion of the available 
energy is released right now. I'll bet you this kid can point 
out the way to release all the potential energy.” 

“Why haven't you talked this over with the head 
physicist?” 

“But I have! He sneered at the kid at first. I managed 
to get him an interview with Billy. Now he’s on my side. 
He’s too impressed to be envious. The kid fed him a 
production shortcut.” 

The general shrugged in a tired way. “What do we have 
to do?” 

“T've talked to the boy’s mother and last week I flew 
out and saw the father. They only pretend to love the kid. 
He isn’t exactly the sort of person you can love. They'll 
be willing to let me adopt him. They'll sign him over. It 
will cost enough dough out of the special fund to give 
them a life income of a thousand a month.” 

“And then what?” the general wanted to know. 

“The kid is rational. I explain-to him what we want. If 
he does what we want him to do, he gets anything in the 
world he wants. Simple.” 

The general straightened his shoulders. “Okay, Folmer,” 
he snapped. “Get under way. And make sure this monster 
of yours is protected until we can get him behind wire.” 

Folmer stood up and smiled. “I took the liberty of put- 
ting a guard on him, sir.” 

“Good work! Ill be available to iron out any trouble 
you run into, I'll have a copy disc of this conversation cut 
for your file... .” 
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In spite of the general’s choice of words, William Mass- 
ner was not a monster. He was slightly smaller than 
average for his age, fine-boned and with dark hair and 
fair skin. His knuckles had the usual grubby childhood 
look about them. At casual glance he seemed a normal, 
decent-looking youngster. The difference was in the abso- 
lute immobility of his face. His eyes were gray and level. 
He had never been known, since the age of six months, to 
show fear, anger, surprise or joy. ; 

After the brief ten minutes in court, John Folmer 
brought Billy Massner to his hotel room. Folmer sat on 
the bed and Billy sat on a chair by the windows. John 
Folmer was a slightly florid man of thirty, with pale thin- 
ning hair and a soft bulge at the waistline. His hands were 
pink and well-kept. Though he had conducted all manner 
of odd negotiations with the confidence of an imaginative 
and thorough-going bureaucrat, the quiet gray-eyed child 
gave him a feeling of awe. 

“Bill,” he said, “are you disappointed in your parents for 
signing you away?” 

“I made them uncomfortable. Their affection was a 
pretense. It was an obvious move for them to trade me for 
financial security.” The boy’s voice had the flat precision 
of a slide rule. 

Folmer tried to smile warmly. “Well, Bill, at least the 
sideshow is over. We’ve gotten you away from all the 
publicity agents. You must have been getting sick of that.” 

“If you hadn’t stopped it, I would have,” the boy stated. 

Folmer stared. “How would you do that?” 

“I have observed average children. I would become an 
average child. They would no longer be interested.” 

“You could fake possessing their mentality?” 

“It wouldn’t be difficult,” the boy said. “At the present 
time I am faking an intelligence level as much lower than 
my true level as the deviation between a normal child and 
the level I am faking.” 
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Folmer uncomfortably avoided the level gray eyes. He 
said heartily, “We'll admit you're pretty . . . unusual, Bill. 
All the head doctors have been trying to find out why and 
how. But nobody has ever asked you for your opinion. 
Why are you such a... deviation from the norm, Bill?” 

The boy looked at him for several motionless seconds. 
“There is nothing to be gained by giving you that informa- 
tion, Folmer.” 

Folmer stood up and walked over to the boy. He glared 
down at him, his arm half lifted. “Don’t get snippy with 
me, you little freak!” 

The level gray eyes met his. Folmer took three 1 
steps backward and sat down awkwardly on the bed. 
“How did you do that?” he gasped. 

“I suggested it to you.” 

“But—” 

“I could just as well have suggested that you open the 
window and step out.” And the child added tonelessly, 
“We're on the twenty-first floor.” 

Folmer got out a cigarette with shaking hands and lit 
it, sucking the smoke deep into his lungs. He tried to 
laugh. “Then why didn’t you?” 

“I don’t like unnecessary effort. I have made a series of 
time-rhythm extrapolations. Even though you are an un- 
important man, your death now would upset the rhythm 
of one of the current inevitabilities, changing the end 
result. With your death I would be forced to isolate once 
again all variables and re-establish the new time-rhythm 
to determine one segment of the future.” 

Folmer’s eyes bulged. “You can-tell what will happen 
in the future?” 

“Of course. A variation of the statement that the end 
pre-exists in the means. The future pre-exists in the 
present, with all variables subject to their own cyclical 


rhythm.” 
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“And my going out the window would change the. 
future?” 

“One segment of it,” the boy replied. 

Folmer’s hands shook. He looked down at them. “Do— 
do you know when I'm supposed to die?” 

“If I tell you, the fact of your knowledge will make as 
serious an upset in time-rhythm as the fact of your step- 
ping out the window. Your probable future actions would 
be conditioned by your knowledge.” 

Folmer smiled tightly. “You’re hedging. You don’t know 
the future.” 

“You called me up here to tell me that we are taking a 
plane today or tomorrow to a secret research laboratory in 
Texas. We will take that plane. In Texas the head physicist 
at the laboratory will set up a morning conference system 
whereby each staff member will bring current research 
problems to a roundtable meeting. I will answer the ques- 
tions they put to me. No more than that. I will not indicate 
any original line of research, even though I will be asked 
to do so.” 

“And why not?” 

“For the same reason that you are not now dead on the 
pavement two hundred feet below that window. Any in- 
terference with time-rhythm means laborious re-calcula- 
tions. Since by a process of extrapolation I can determine 
the future, my efforts would be conditioned by my knowl- 
edge of that future.” 

Folmer tried to keep his voice steady as he asked, “You 
could foresee military attacks?” 

“Of course,” the child said. 

“Do you know of any?” 

“I do.” 

“You will advise us of them so that we can prepare, 
so that we can strike first?” In spite of himself Folmer 
sounded eager. : 

“I will not.”. .. 
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Folmer took William Massner to Texas. They landed at 
San Antonio where an army light plane took them a hun- 
dred miles northwest to the underground laboratories of 
the government where able men kept themselves from the 
thinking of the probable results of their works. They were 
keen and sensitive men, the best that the civilized world 
had yet produced—but they worked with death, with the 
musty odor of the grave like a gentle touch against their 
lips. And they didn’t stop to think. It was impossible to 
think of consequences. Think of the job at hand. Think 
of CM. Think in terms of unbelievable temperatures, of 
the grotesque silhouette of a man baked into the asphalt 
of Hiroshima... . 


_ Billy was given a private suite, his needs attended to by 
two WAC corporals who had been given extensive security 
checks. The two girls were frightened of the small boy. 
They were frightened because he spent one full hour each 
day doing a series of odd physical exercises which he had 
worked out for himself. But that didn’t frighten them as 
much as the fact that during the rest of his free time he sat 
absolutely motionless in a chair, his eyes half closed, gazing 
at a blank wall a few feet in front of him. At times he 
seemed to be watching something, some image against the 
flat white wall. 

Folmer was unable to sleep. He didn’t eat properly. He 
had told no one of his talk with Billy at the New York hotel. 
His knowledge ate at him. As his cheeks sagged and turned 
sallow, as his plump body seemed to wither, the fear in his 
eyes became deeper and more set. 

The research staff made more progress during the first 
month of roundtable meetings than they had during the 

entire previous year. The younger men went about with an 
air of excitement thinly covered by a rigid control. The 
older men seemed to sink more deeply into fortified battle- 
ments of the mind. William Massner’s slow and deliberate 
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answers to involved Ce resulted in the scrapping of ° 
two complete lines of research and a tremendous spurt of 
progress in other lines. 


Folmer could not forget the attack which Billy had - 7 


spoken of and, moreover, could not forget the fact that 
Billy knew when the attack would occur. As Folmer la 
rigid and unsleeping during the long hours of night, he felt 
that the silver snouts of ap ed rockets were screaming 
through the stratosphere, arching and falling toward him, 
reaching out to explode each separate molecule of his body . 
into a hot whiteness. ~ 

On the twenty-third of October, after William Massner 
had been at the Research Center for almost seven weeks, 
Folmer, made bold by stiff drinks, sought out Burton 
Janks, the Security Control Officer. They went together to 
a small soundproofed storeroom and closed the door behind 
them, Janks was a slim, tanned man with pale milky eyes, 
dry brown hair and muscular hands. He listened to Folmer’s 
story without any change in expression. 

When Folmer had finished, Janks said, “I'm turning you - 
over to Robertson for a psycho.” 

“Don’t be a fool, Burt! Give me a chance to prove it 
first!” Folmer pleaded. 

“Prove that nonsense! How?” 

“Will you grant that if any part of my story is true, all 
of it is true?” 

Janks shrugged. “Sure.” 

“Then do this one thing, Burt. The kid'll be coming out 
of conference in about ten minutes. He'll go along the big 
corridor and take the elevator up to his apartment level. - 
Meet him in the corridor, walk up to him and pretend that 
you are going to slap him. Your guards will be with you. 
You're the only man who could try such a thing and get 
away with it.” 

Janks stretched lazily. “I'd enjoy batting the little jerk’s 
ears back. Maybe I won’t pretend.” 
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Ten minutes later Janks stood beside Folmer. They 
leaned against the wall of the corridor. The door at the end 
opened and Billy came out, closely followed by the two 
young guards who were always with him whenever he was 
out of his apartment. Billy walked slowly and steadily, no 
expression on his small-boy face, no glint of light in his 
ancient gray eyes. 

Janks said, “Here goes,” and walked out to intercept 
them. He nodded at the guards, drew one hand back as 
though to strike the boy. For a second Janks stood motion- 
less. Then he went backward with odd, wooden steps, his 
back slamming against the corridor wall with a force that 
nearly knocked him off his feet. Billy stared at him for a | 
moment without expression before continuing toward his 
apartment. The two guards stood with their mouths open, 
staring at Janks, and then hurried to their proper position 
a few feet behind William Massner. 

anks was pale. He looked toward the small figure of 
Billy, turned to Folmer and said, “Come on. We'll report to 
W. W. Gates.” 

Gates was an unhappy man. He had been a reasonably 
competent physicist, blessed with a charming personality 
and an ability to handle administrative details. As a conse- 
quence, he was no longer permitted to do research, but had 
- become the buffer between the military and the research 
staff. His nominal position was head of research, but his 
time was spent on reports in quadruplicate and in soothing 
the battered sensibilities of the research staff. Gates loved 
his profession and continually told himself that he was help- 
_ ing it more by staying out of it. His rationalization didn’t 
make him feel any better. He looked like a bald John L. 
Lewis without the eyebrows. And without the voice. Gates 
talked in a plaintive squeak. 

He sat very still and listened while Folmer told the com- 
plete story and Janks substantiated it. Little beads of sweat 
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appeared on Gates’ upper lip in spite of the air condition- 
ing. 
He said slowly, “If I had never sat in on the conferences, 
I wouldn't believe it. Science has believed that the future 
is the result of an infinite progression of possibilities and 
probabilities with a factor of complete randomness. If you 
quoted him properly, Folmer, this time-rhythm he spoke 
of indicates some kind of a pattern in the randomness, so 
that if you can isolate all the possibilities and probabilities 
and determine the past rhythm, you can extend that pat- 
tern. It’s sort of a statistical approach to metaphysics and 
quite beyond our current science. I wish you hadn't told 
me. 

“I've got an idea, sir,” Folmer said. Both men looked at 
him. “I’ve spent a long time watching the kid. This reading 
the future is okay for big stuff, but little things fool him. 
Once he stumbled and fell against a door. Another time — 
one of the men accidentally tramped on his foot. It hurt ~ 
the kid.” 

“What does that mean?” Janks said. 

“It means that the kid can avoid big stuff if he wants to, 
but not minor accidents, I don’t think we can carry this - 
-much further. The three of us right here are carrying the 
ball. It’s up to us, The future is locked up in the kid’s 
mind. Now, here’s what we do... .” 

Corporal Alice Dentro was nervous. She knew that she 
had to forget her personal fears and carry out her orders. 
An order was an order, wasn’t it? She was in the army, 
wasn’t she? After all, her superiors must know what they're 
doing. 

She aimlessly dusted the furniture and glanced toward 
the chair where William Massner sat motionless, staring at 
a blank wall. Her lips were tight, and little droplets of cold 
sweat trickled down her body. She moved constantly closer 
to the boy. Five feet from him, she reached into her blouse 
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pocket and pulled out the hypodermic. It slid easily out of 
the aseptic plastic case. Quickly she held it up to the light, 
depressed the plunger until a drop of the clear liquid ap- 
peared at the needle tip. 

A few feet closer. Now she could reach out and touch 
him. He didn’t move. She held herself very still, the needle 
poised. A quick thrust. The boy jumped as the needle slid 
through the fabric of his sleeve and penetrated the smooth 
skin. She pushed the plunger before he twisted away. She 
backed across the room, dropping the hypodermic. It 
glistened against the thick pile of the rug. She stood with 
her back against the door. Billy tried to stand, but slumped 
back. In a few seconds his chin dropped on his chest, and 
he began to snore softly. 

She glanced at her watch. With a trembling hand she un- 
locked the door. Gates, Janks and Folmer came in quickly 
and quietly. With them was Dr. Badloe from the infirmary. 
He carried a small black case. Janks nodded at Alice 
Dentro. She slipped out into the corridor and walked 
oo away, her shoulders squared, Behind her she heard 

e click of the lock on the steel door. 


As the results of the first drug went away, Billy was 
given small increments of a derivative of scopolamine. They 
had turned his chair around, loosened his clothing. Only 
one light shone in the apartment. It was directed at his 
face. Dr. Badloe sat near him, fingers on the boy’s pulse. 
Janks, Gates and Folmer stood just outside the circle of 
light. 

oie’s ready now,” Badloe said. “Just one of you ask the 
questions.” 

Both Janks and Folmer looked at Gates. He nodded. In 
his thin, high voice he said, “Billy, is it true that you can 
read the future?” 

The small lips twitched. In a small, sleepy voice Billy 
said, “Yes. Not every aspect of the future. Merely those 
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segments of it which interest me, The method is subject to 
a standard margin of error.” 

“Can you explain that margin of error?” Gates asked. 

“Yes. One segment of the future concerns my relation- 
ship with this organization. My study of the future indi- 
cated that Folmer, knowing my ability to read the future, 
would interest others and that a successful attempt would 
be made to render me powerless to keep my readings 
to myself]” : 

The three men stared at each other in sudden shock, 
Gates, with a quaver in his voice said, “Then you knew 
that we would—do this thing?” 

“Ye ig: 

“Why didn’t you anticipate it and avoid it?” 

“To do so would have been to alter the future,” the 
sleepy voice responded, 

“Are you a mutation caused by atomic radiation?” 

“N 0.” 

“What are you?” 

“A direct evolutionary product. There are precedents in 
history. The man who devised the bow and arrow is a case 
in point. He was necessary to humanity because otherwise 
humanity would not have survived. He was more capable 
than his fellows.” The boy’s droning voice halted. 

“Are we to assume then that your existence is necessary 
to the survival of humanity?” Gates questioned. 

“Yes. The factor missing from man’s intellect is the ability 
to read the future. To do so requires a more lucid mind 
than has hitherto existed, The use of atomic energy makes 
a knowledge of the future indispensable to survival. Thus 
evolution has provided humanity with a new species of 
man able to anticipate the results of his own actions,” 

“Will we be attacked?” 

“Of course. And you will counterattack again and again. 
As a result of this plan of yours, you hope to be able to 
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attack first, but your military won't credit my ability to see 
into the future.” ‘ 

“When will the attack come?” Gates prodded. 

“No less than forty, not more than fifty-two days from 
today, Minor variables that cannot be properly estimated 
give that margin for error.” 

“Who will win?” 

“Win? There will be no victory. That is the essential 
point. In the past the wars between city states ceased be- 
cause the city states became too small as social units in a 
shrinking world. Today a country is too small a social unit. 
This war will be the terminal point for inter-country war- 
fare, as it will dissolve all financial, linguistic and religious 
barriers.” 

“What will the population of the world be when this war 
is over?” was Gates’ next question. 

“Between fifty and a hundred and fifty millions. There 
will be an additional fifty per cent shrinkage due to disease 
before population begins to climb again.” 

There was silence in the darkened room. The boy sat 
motionless, awaiting the next query. Badloe had taken his 
fingers from the boy’s pulse and sat with his face in his 
hands. 

Gates said slowly, “I don’t understand. You spoke as 
though your type of individual has come into the world as 
an evolutionary answer to atomics, If this war will happen, 
in what sense are you saving mankind?” 

“My influence is zero at this point,” was the boy’s answer. 
“I will be ready when the war is over. I will survive it, be- 
cause I can anticipate the precautions to be taken. After it 
is over the ability to read the future will keep mankind from 
branching off into a repetition of militarism and fear. I 
have no part in this conflict.” 

“But you have improved our techniques!” Gates pro- 
tested. 
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“I have increased your ability to destroy,”-Billy corrected 
him. “Were I to increase it further, you would be enabled 
to make the earth completely uninhabitable.” 

“Then your work is through?” 

“Obviously. The result of the drug you have administered 
to me will be to impair the use of my intellect. I will be sent 
away. My abilities will return in sufficient time to enable 
me to survive.” 

Gates’ voice became a whisper. “Are there others like 

ou?” 

“I estimate that there are at least twenty in the world 
today. Obviously many have managed to conceal their gifts. 
The oldest should be not more than nine. They are scat- 
tered all over the earth. They all have an excellent chance 
of survival. Thirty years from now there will be more than 
a thousand of us.” 

Gates glanced over at Janks, saw the fear and the ob- 
vious question. Folmer had the same expression on his face. 
With a voice that had in it a small touch of madness, Gates 
said, “What is the future of those of us in this room? Will 
we survive?” 

“T have not explored the related probabilities. I knew in 
New York that it was necessary for Folmer to survive to. 
bring me here and to tell you of my abilities. It can be 
calculated.” ~ 

“Now?” 

“Give me thirty seconds.” 

Again the room was silent. Badloe had lifted his face, 
his eyes naked with fear. Janks shifted uneasily. Folmer 
stood, barely breathing. Gates twisted his fingers together. 
The seconds ticked by. Four men waited for the word of. 
death or life. 

Billy Massner licked his lips. “Not one of you will live 
more than three months from this date.” It was a flat, calm - 
statement. Badloe made a sound in his throat. . 

“He’s crazy!” Janks snarled. 
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They wanted to believe Janks, They had to believe the 
boy. 

Gates whispered, “How will we die?” 

They watched the small-boy face. Slowly the impassivity 
of it melted away. The gray eyes opened and they were not 
the dead gray eyes the men had grown accustomed to. 
They were the frightened eyes of boyhood. There was fear 
on the small face. Fear and indecision. 

The voice had lost its flat and deadly calm. 

“Who are you?” the boy asked, close to tears. “What do 
you want? What are you doing to me? I want to go home!” 

In the darkened room four men stood and watched a 
small boy cry. 


QUIS CUSTODIET ... ? 


Margaret St. Clair 


Our only feminine author carries the idea of 
atomic destruction and the crumbling of civiliza- 
tion to the ultimate. In her quiet, under-emphasiz- 
ing way, she indicates one of the less pleasant 
possibilities inherent in the use of the atomic 
bomb. Her mutants are themselves death-lovers, 
and the handful of normal human beings who re- 
main spend their lives struggling against the 
demons their own science created. In the final 
view, as Miss St. Clair sees it, those who love life 
will always have upon them an obligation to kill 
those who hate it, if only to continue living. This 
is a wry and unlovely twist to the Nineteenth-Cen- . 

~ tury Darwinian philosophy of the Survival of the 
Fittest. 


Quis custodiet ipsos custodesP (Who will have 
custody of the custodians themselves? )—LATIN TAG 


Parker’s eyes glittered as he talked about those mutant- 
martyrs to Kynnastor. 

“They know how to die in style,” Parker said. 

Kynnastor listened, marveling. These Formers baflled 
him. One couldn’t make even the first step toward under- 
standing them. 

“I thought they were a bunch of cowards,” he said, sus- 
taining his role. 

“Who told you that?” Parker demanded. Frowning he 
scratched the gray hair on his chest. “It certainly isn’t true. 
No, they’re brave, heroically brave. And it isn’t the bravery 
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__ Of insensitivity and ignorance, either. The Blown-ups are 

"quite as aware of danger as we are. They're genuinely 
brave. Also they’re full of attributes our people always con- 
sidered as virtues. They're loyal, devoted, self-sacrificing.” 

“They're quite a lot like us, really,” Mirna said, putting 
her gun down in the rack. She had been out on patrol. “To 
look at, I mean.” ; 

“There must be ways of telling them, though,” Kynnastor 
said reflectively. 

“Oh, there are.” Mirna sat down on a box and began 
cleaning mud from her shoes with a stick. “The chief thing, 
of course, is that they’re all so big. The smallest one I ever 
saw was quite a bit bigger than Kynnastor here, and they’re 
almost always six feet four. That’s why people call them 
‘the Blown-ups’ instead of homo mutatus, which would be 
scientifically correct. And then they have three-chambered 
hearts, their articulation’s funny and they have phospho- 
rescent blood. They only look like us on the surface, when 
you come down to it.” : 

Kynnastor nodded. For the first time in his life he felt a 
degree of gratitude for the dwarfish stature which had made 
him unpleasantly conspicuous among his own people. 

“The main differences are mental, though,” Mirna went 
on. “I don’t know what Dad means by saying they have so 
many virtues. They certainly aren’t any too intelligent.” 

Parker smiled. “Mirna always over-estimates intelli- 
gence,” he said teasingly. “Naturally—she has so much of it 
herself.” And then, as the girl frowned and started to speak, 
“Seriously, my dear, our people in the old days considered 
intelligence a very dubious virtue. And homo mutatus isn’t 
stupid anyhow. He’s only intensely practical.” 

“That’s just it,” Mirna replied. “From everything I’ve 
ever seen or heard of them, they aren’t interested in any- 
thing unless it promises immediate practical results, some- 
thing to benefit them personally. That’s stupid, Dad—you 
know it is.” 
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Kynnastor lowered his eyes. As so often before in the 
days since he had attached himself to this camp of the 
Formers, he had the feeling that they were talking in alien 
tongues—using some foggy, incomprehensible language 
about a subject which didn’t exist. Mirna said that being 
practical was stupid. What could she mean? 

“Is that why we're fighting them?” he asked. 

Both the girl and her father stared at him. There was 
suspicion in the man’s look, and Kynnastor felt his heart 
speed up and seem to miss a beat. Of course, there was the 
bomb strapped in his armpit, but he was not supposed to 
use it except as a last resort. It wasn’t practical, at present, 
to destroy the Formers’ camp. He was here only to gather 
information to take back. 

“By gosh, you sound as if you’d never seen a Blown-up 
in your life,” Parker said at last. “Have you been with 
humans all the time?” 

“Yes, until my father died.” 

Parker relaxed. “That accounts for it,” he said. “You 
have to be around them, I guess, before you understand. 
_ You’ve never seen one of their camps? No, I guess that’s 
not the way to explain it to you. Well, then, have you. 
studied history?” 

Kynnastor nodded. “Yes,” he said. He had, indeed, 
studied rather more history than was usual among his 
people, since it wasn’t a subject they considered practical. 
But he felt, uneasily, that perhaps the Formers’ version of 
history wouldn’t agree with theirs. é 

“All right. Tell me, how did the people that were left feel 
after the big bombs fell?” 

Kynnastor considered. “It was a great shock to them,” he 
said. 

Parker was not altogether satisfied. “That’s a whale of an 
understatement,” he replied. He opened the flap of the tent 
and spat out of it. “My great-great-great-great—Golly, I 
don’t know how many ‘greats’ to put on it; he lived nearly - 
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three hundred years ago—anyhow this man who was one 
of my ancestors kept a diary. I remember reading it when I 
was a youngster, seven or eight years old, with the tears 
running down my cheeks, Marlow wasn’t a literary man, 
but somehow he got it across. 

“Those who were left felt a horrible guilt. The popula- 
tion of North America had been around two hundred and 
twenty million, and after the bombs there were about six 
thousand, and a lot more of them died. It’s been estimated 
that there weren’t more than five hundred thousand people 
left alive in the world. Five hundred thousand out of all 
the billions. 

“But it wasn’t the loss of human life that made the sur- 
vivors suffer so, nor the fact that air and earth and water 
were still full of death, nor the naked struggle to survive. 
(There was nothing at all to eat, Kynnastor, except what 
they could find in cans.) It was—well, Marlow writes, ‘If 
every human being had died, it wouldn’t matter so much. 
What does matter is that, when we blasted the whole earth, 
we betrayed something more important than we are. We 
betrayed life itself.’ 

“That part of the diary is funny reading,” Parker went 
on thoughtfully, “because Marlow didn’t know what was 
wrong with him, of course, and he thought he was going 
off his head. He had a long description of a trip he made in 
search of other people, and he ‘speaks over and over again 
of the awful desolation of the country he went through, as 
dead and empty as Hell itself.” 

“Two or three times he quotes a line from some poem— 
“Oh happy living things! No tongue their beauty might 
declare!’ Then he says that in the whole time since the big 
bombs he hasn’t seen a single thing that was alive—not a 
moss, not a lichen, not a cricket, not an ant. 

“In the end, he began to work things out. There are 
several pages in which he speaks of the link between sea 
water and the salt of tears and the salinity of the blood, 
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where he compares the movement of sap in a plant and the 
circulation through the arteries and the veins. And then 
he comes out with it, in quite a modern-sounding way: 

“We were the custodians, the curators of life. It was our 
task to treasure and to understand. If all had gone well, 
some day—’ they were just on the edge of interplanetary 
travel when the big bombs fell—some day we should have 
been custodians of the stars. Time will not forgive us for 
our failure. We will never forgive ourselves.’ ” 

The incomprehensible passion in Parker’s voice died into 
the air. Kynnastor remained looking down at the floor, 
baffled and wearied by the flow of words. At last he looked 
toward Mirna. There was a glint of tears in her eyes. The 
smoky air of the tent must have irritated them. ; 

“There’s a happy ending, though, Kyn,” she said. “Tell 
him what the last entry in the diary is, Dad.” 

“Unh? Oh, that. The last words Marlow wrote were, 
“Today I found a blade of grass.’” 

There was a fumbling at the flap of the tent and Joe came 
in. He was carrying something behind his back. 

“Ive got something for you, Mirna,” he said to the girl, 
smilingly. “Guess what it is.” 

Mirna’s cheeks grew pink. (Now, why should that be? 
Kynnastor thought.) “I can’t,” she said after a moment. 
“Don’t tease me, Joe, Give it to me.” 

Beaming, the young man held out his burden to the 
girl. It was small and squirming and odiously alive. 

“It’s a. dog, a little dog,” he said. 

“A dog? You mean a real dog, like people used to have?” 
Mirna’s voice was rough with incredulity and delight. 
“Where did you get it, Joe?” 

“Bert found it in one of those deep shafts in the Grass 
Valley mines. Don’t ask me how it got there. I’m afraid it’s - 
blind, though, Mirna. It walks around all right, but its eyes 
—her eyes—don’t seem to work.” 

“That doesn’t matter.” Mirna’s hands moved over the 
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creature's fur as though they caressed something beyond 
all price. Her fingers were trembling. “Oh, this is wonder- 
full” she burst out. “Look, when the dog’s grown perhaps 
we can find a mate for her. Joe, this is wonderfull” 

The young man pulled her face back to rest against his 
shoulder and rubbed her cheek caressively. 

“Got to go now,” he announced. “I’m glad you like the 
dog. Number three dynamo’s acting sick again.” 

He went out. Mirna, looking after him, sighed. “I wish 
he didn’t have to spend so much time patching up the 
dynamos,” she said. “He’s been working on something 
really interesting. But there, I suppose we're lucky to have 
the dynamos at all. The only other human camp we’ve been 
able to talk to by radio, is near Salt Lake, has only one 
dynamo, and it’s always out of repair. Anyhow, Kyn, do 
you understand about the Blown-ups now?” 

“Yes.” For the life of him, Kynnastor couldn’t keep 
dubiety from showing in his tone. 

“No, you don’t,” Mirna said, studying him so that he felt 

uneasy again. “Tell him about the camps, Dad.” 
' Parker scratched at his chest. “Well, look,” he said 
rumblingly. “At this camp—at any human camp—we do all 
we can to raise things, especially non-mutated stuff. They're 
practically sterile, of course. A grass plant won’t have more 
than two or three seeds, and only one of them will be 
viable. But we do what we can with them. Even the 
mutated stuff is better than nothing, and we've got a good 
bit of it around, though to me it all looks alike. I can’t tell 
one kind of big blistered leaf from another. But it’s green, 
and alive. 

“It’s the same way with animals. Bart has a blindworm 
in a box he’s feeding, and Alice has a horned toad, and Sam 
has a blue legless lizard, and so on. In the days before the 
bombs they wouldn’t have amounted to much, but to us 
they’re wonderful.” 

“The Blown-ups’ camps haven’t anything. They live off 
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synthetic foodstuffs, and whatever they find alive, they kill. 
It isn’t aggressiveness, or even a pleasure in destroying, the 
way it was in the old days with our people who liked hunt- 
ing. The hunters might kill animals, but they wanted the 
species to be alive. The Blown-ups kill because they don’t 
want anything to be alive. 

“They always make their camps in the middle of one of 
the sand-glass areas—and do you know what they do? I 
guess you'll find this hard to re CN since you ve been with 
‘humans all your life. But they send out men with flame- 
throwers twice a month and they go over an area half a 
mile or so wide around the camp with them. With flame- 
throwers, Kynnastor, so that the sand won't ever be any- 
thing else but dead. The Blown-ups love death. That's why 
were fighting them.” 

Still holding the dog cuddled under one arm, Mirna rose 
to her feet. “I've got to get over to the shop and get to 
work before dark,” she said. “You’ve asked several times 
about what I’m doing, Kyn. Do you want to come and see?” 
She picked up her gun. 

Rigid with suspicion, Kynnastor followed her. It was 
impossible that so carelessly, so casually, Mirna was about 
to show him the new weapon the Formers were rumored to 
be working on. It must be a trap. 

The shop was the only permanent substantial building in 
the camp. It was built out of glassy green slag, held 
together with lead dowels. Somebody had put a lot of 
work in on it. Mirna pushed open the door with the elbow 
of the arm in which she was carrying the dog, and led © 
Kynnastor down a corridor. 

“They let me have this room for a lab,” Mirna said, 
stretching up to turn on the light. “Joe’s got the one next 
door for his stuff. Look down there, by the window. 
There, what do you think of it?” 

Kynnastor looked in the direction she indicated and grew 
sick. One could be surprised at nothing the Formers did, 
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not even when a weapon they were rumored to be working 
on was no weapon at all, but a hairy-leaved, greenish- 
yellow plant. But how disgusting they were, how perverse, . 
how (the epithet came into his mind unbidden) dirt- 
devouring. A plant! 

“What is it?” he asked, forcing warmth into his voice. 

“It's a tomato,” Mirna answered pridefully. “A tomato 
plant. The first one anybody has seen in three hundred 
years. I checked with an old botany book, and there’s 
no doubt of it. Lycopersicum esculentum. A genuine 
tomato plant!” She shifted her gun to the arm that held the 
puppy and bent over the leaves, “I thought this morning I 
noticed—wait now—yes, it is, yes. One, two, three, four. 
. . . Kyn, it’s setting fruit!” 

Kynnastor swallowed. “How did you get it?” he asked. 
“Did Joe find the seeds?” 

Mirna shook her head, Her cheeks were pink and her 
eyes shone. “No, not that. I made it myself.” 

“Made it?” 

“Well, in a way. A simple process, but a tedious one. Do 
you want to hear about it?” 

“Yes, of course I do.” 

“Well, about five years ago I took a leaf cutting from a 
mutated plant near Yuba City, I grew it in a normal nutri- 
ent solution for a couple of months. You understand I didn’t 
grow a new plant from it—I only increased the area of leaf 
tissue. Then I took a cutting from the original cutting, 
changed the solution for a fresh batch, and grew my new 
cutting on. After I'd been doing this for about a year, I 
grew a whole new plant from the leaf. It wasn’t a normal 
plant, by any means, but it had lost one or two of its 
mutated characters, so I kept on with the experiment. It 
took four more years but you see what I got.” 

“That’s wonderful,” Kynnastor replied. He did indeed 
wonder at her. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” Mirna answered with a touch of dis- 
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content. Her dark brows grew together in a frown. “It’s 
nothing basic, just a technique. Of couise, techniques can 
be useful sometimes. The main trouble with this one is 
that it’s so slow. Think how long it would take to re- © 

constitute just one member of all the genera we used to. 
have, even if we assume that they’ve survived in a mutated 
form, And they have not. No, the stuff that Joe’s working 
on looks lots more promising.’ 

Kynnastor grew alert. “What's that?” he asked. 

“He’s been working with radioactive potassium. One of 
his biggest difficulties is that the materials he needs are so 
hard for us to get. His apparatus isn’t over three inches 
long, because he couldn’t get enough cadmium and so on 
to allow him to make it bigger. But anyhow, when he 
treats mutated plant material with it, the germ cells mutate 
again. And the mutations are always lethal. It causes a 
disintegration of the chromosomes. And the funny thing is 
that it has absolutely no effect on non-mutated material.” 

Kynnastor odded doubtfully. The confusion in his mind» 
was pushing him toward utterance. Even if one accepted 
the Formers’ premise that life was somehow ee 
Mirna’s evaluation of Joe’s work was not logical. 

“How is it promising?” he asked after a second. “You 
don’t want to destroy the mutated plants, do youP And ~ 
that’s all his apparatus does.” 

“Of course we don't,” Mirna replied. “But he’s got some- 
thing basic, something with possibilities. Its something 
new. She waved her hand at the microscope, the carboys 
of solution, the plants growing in stoppered flasks— “ tn 
work like ours, you mustn’t ask what anything’s good for. 
It may be desirable or it may not. That’s not the point. 
Our job is only to find out what it is.” 

Kynnastor nodded again. He had reached a decision 
which pleased him. He thought the shop was unguarded at 
night, but even if it were not, a guard should not present 
too much difficulty. He would set the bomb he had been 
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carrying in his armpit to explode in Mirna’s laboratory, and 
Joe’s apparatus, obviously so portable, would go back with 
him to his own people. 

It would not matter that Kynnastor would be going 
beyond what he had been sent to do. Blowing up the 
laboratory was a practical, sensible thing, and since Mirna 
set so high a value on Joe’s apparatus, taking it would be 
wise in any case. It might be useful besides. It might be 
more practical than the flame-throwers for keeping the 
area around the camp clean of life. Tonight, he thought. 
Yes, tonight! 

“My arm’s tired,” Mirna said. She put the dog down on . 
one of the long tables and stood rubbing her arm. “I 
wonder what it was like in the old days,” she said thought- 
fully, “when every place where there was soil, something 
grew. I’ve read about it in books and tried and tried to 
imagine it. Plants grew everywhere, in the sand beside the 
ocean and on the tops of mountain peaks. They even had 
plants they didn’t want, called weeds. There were fields of 
wheat and fruit trees and vines that they cultivated, and 
even in the cities there were parks with Howers and trees. 
- It must have been wonderfull But anyhow, today’s an 
important day. It’s the day the tomato plant fruited. It’s the 
day we found the dog.” 

She ruffled up the puppy’s fur and it began wriggling 
and licking her hand. For a strange, dizzying moment 
Kynnastor found himself looking through Mirna’s eyes. For 
that instant a dog was a priceless, a marvelous thing, and a 
tomato plant opulence, riches unspeakable. Involuntarily 
he put out his hand to the creature and it licked his 
fingertips. 

The warm, wet tongue made him feel sick. Slowly, so 
that Mirna should not notice it, he began to draw away his 
hand. The puppy sniffed inquiringly at his fingers and 
began to growl, softly, and then with genuine ferocity. It 
slashed at him with its tiny, needle-sharp teeth. 
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“You awful little dog!” Mirna exclaimed, picking the 
puppy up and shaking it. “Did she hurt you, Kyn? I'm so 
sorry. I'll go get a bandage for the cut.” 

Blood was dripping from his finger to the floor. “Don’t 
bother,” Kynnastor said hastily. “It’s nothing, Mirna, noth- 
ing at all.” 

“Oh, you've got to have it bandaged.” She moved so” 
that she stood between him and the door and her shadow . 
fell upon the spots of blood. “I’m so sorry. I—” She stopped. 
She was staring down at the phosphorescent blood. 

Her gun was at his breast instantly. Without turning her 
head she shouted, “Joe! Dad! I've got a spy!” 

They stripped him naked and searched his clothing and 
his body with great thoroughness. The bomb in his armpit 
they found at once. 

“Kill him,” Parker advised disgustedly. “A Blown-up,” 
he said. “Ill be hanged! Look at the way his hip-joints 
work. I didn’t know Blown-ups came that small.” 

“I don’t think this one is typical,” Mirna replied absently. 
Her gun was trained on Kynnastor unwaveringly, but she 
seemed to be thinking of other things. : 

“T've got a better idea than that,” Joe said. He lowered 
his voice so that Kynnastor should not hear. 

“We'll keep him prisoner for a couple of months. During 
that time I build another projector, the smallest I can. I 
think I can get it down to about seven-eighths of an inch. 
Then we put it in a capsule, anesthetize him, and bury the 
capsule in the fatty tissue of his back. We can make 
another incision at the same time so he'll think we were 
experimenting on him. Then we let him escape and go 
back to his home camp, and we can power the projector 
by brachywave.” 

“I get it,” Parker said enthusiastically. “It’s a first-class 
idea. The germ cells in every Blown-up that gets near him 
will mutate lethally, and they're always visiting each other’s 
camps. With any luck, it'll sterilize the whole bunch of 
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them. A fine ideal Keep on covering him, Mirna, while we 
tie him up.” 

“No,” Mirna said. 

Her voice was authority. Parker looked at her. “Why 
not?” he said. 

“We need them too much,” Mirna answered soberly. 

“Need them?” Parker was outraged. “Mirna you're out 

of your head. Need them? The blasting, sand-loving 
murderers! All they can do is kill. They don’t belong on 
the same planet with us.” 
- “We need them, though.” Mirna paused and seemed to 
hunt for words. “How long is it since the big bombs fell?” 
she asked at last. “Nine human generations, three hundred 
years. It isn’t long enough. We haven't learned it yet.” 

“Learned what?” Joe said. 

“That we're the custodians. Without the Blown-ups, we 
might forget. Don’t you see? It’s a lesson we've only begun 
to learn.” 

“We've learned it,” Parker stated positively. “The big 
bombs blew the old bases of our culture sky-high. We've 
changed. We don’t see or feel things the way people used 
to. We could never go back to the old ways.” 

“I'm afraid we could,” Mirna said. “There were thou- 
sands of human generations before the bombs, and none of 
them understood it the way we do. Long before the bombs 
our people chopped down the forests and left burned-over 
stumps where the trees used to stand. They plowed up the 
grasslands and made deserts out of them. They tore the 
heart out of the continents and sent it floating down in 
the muddy water of the rivers to lie at the bottom of the 
sea. The bombs only finished something that had been long 
ago begun. 

“Earth’s done for. We destroyed it. But we won't always 
be on earth. Some day we'll visit the other worlds. And 
then we'll have a chance, again, to be custodians.” 

“Mirna’s right about that, of course,” Joe said. “There 
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isn’t a human being alive now who doesn’t think so too. But 
what have the Blown-ups got to do with it?” 

“We think so now because the Blown-ups are alive. They 
print it in letters so big that we can’t help but read.” 
Mirna’s voice was soft, 

“We're the custodians. But who’s to see that we're faith- 
ful, that we don’t betray our taskP The Blown-ups are our 
opposites, the magnet’s other pole. Maybe some day we 
won't need them any more. Until then, they teach us. 
Until then—don’t you see, Joe?—they’re our custodians.” 

Joe made a noise in his throat. “It’s too big a chance to 
take,” he said. “Maybe Mirna’s right—listening to her I 
almost think she is, But before that time she’s speaking of 
comes, if it ever does, the Blown-ups may have wiped us 
out. Wiped us out, and every other living thing. It’s too 
big a chance.” 

“It’s a chance we have to take.” Mirna’s voice was as_ 
level as her eyes. “Let him go.” 


Half wading through, half sliding over, the sand-glass 
slopes as he approached his people’s camp, Kynnastor won- 
dered briefly why the Formers had let him go. (How 
beautiful, how grateful to the eye the sand-glass was, in its 
wonderful lifeless purity.) It was illogical, surely, to release 
a spy. 

His eyes caught a minute flicker of green to his left that 
the flame-throwers must have missed. He ground it down 
with his heel and kicked sand over it. Yes, it was illogical. 
But then, so was everything the Formers did. 
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THE LIFE WORK OF PROFESSOR MUNTZ 


Murray Leinster 


Rare indeed is the successful humorous science 
fiction story; the genre is particularly recalcitrant 
to the jester’s craft. Here, however, in an admit- 
tedly slight and inconsequential tale of simultane- 
ous time streams, America’s dean of science fiction 
has successfully tried his hand at a piece of science 
fiction humor. Of course, it has overtones that are 
not common in science fiction, such as the painful 
laughter at human futility and the belly laughter 
at human stupidity, but these are elements which 
science fiction could well adopt more frequently. 


Nobody would ordinarily have thought of Mr. 
Grebb and Professor Muntz in the same breath, so to speak, 
yet their careers impinged upon each other remarkably. 
Mr. Grebb was a large, coarse person, with large coarse 
manners and large coarse pores on an oversized nose. He 
drove a beer truck for the Ajax Brewing Company, and 
his one dominant desire was to get something on Joe Hallix, 
who as head of the delivery service for Ajax, was his im- 
mediate boss. 

Professor Muntz, on the other hand, was the pas- 
sionately shy and mouselike author of The Mathematics of 
Multiple Time-Tracks, who vanished precipitately when he 
found himself famous. In that abstruse work he referred 
worriedly to experimental evidence of parallel time-tracks, 
and other physicists converged upon him with hopeful 
gleams in their eyes, and he fled. 

Professor Muntz couldn’t talk to people. But they wanted 
to know about his experiments. They couldn’t make any. 
They didn’t know how to start, and to them the whole 
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thing had been abstract theory. But he had made experi- 
ments and they wanted to ask about them, so he ran away 
in an agony of shyness. 

That was that. No one human being could seem less 
likely to be affected by Professor Muntz’ life-work than Mr. 
Grebb, and no life-work could seem more certainly immune 
to Mr. Grebb than Professor Muntz’. But life is full of 
paradoxes, and the theory of multiple time-tracks is even 
fuller. Therefore... 

Mr. Grebb waked when his alarm clock rang stridently 
beside his ear. His eyes still closed, he numbly reached out 
a large, hairy ham of a hand and threw the alarm clock 
fiercely across the room. But it was a very tough alarm 
clock. It continued to ring in a far corner, battered and 
bruised, its glass long gone, and dented so that it had a 
rakish and completely disreputable appearance, But it rang 
defiantly, It rang stridently. It rang naggingly. Its tone 
seemed to have something of the quality of a Bronx cheer. 

Its tumult penetrated to the sleep drugged recesses of 
what Mr. Grebb considered his brain. It reminded him of 
the hour. Of the bright and merry sunshine. It was a 
clarion call to duty and the service of the Ajax Brewing 
Company. And in that context it was a reminder of the 
existence of Joe Hallix, and it was a raspberry. 


Mr. Grebb opened one vaguely bloodshot eye. Rage 
appeared in it. The other eye opened. Fury developed. He 
swore heavily at the name and thought of Joe Hallix, who 
would have him docked if he were late. The alarm clock 
rang on, jeering. 

Mr. Grebb got out of bed, rumbling bitterly, and put on 
his clothes. He slept in his underwear, so he had merely to 
pull on his pants, slide into a brightly-checked flannel shirt, 
and pull on his shoes. He went down to breakfast, glower- 


ing. 
His landlady discreetly served him coffee without even a 
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good-morning. She presented a huge stack of pancakes and 
vast quantities of sausage. He ate, largely and coarsely. 
He finished up the pancakes with thick molasses, wiping 
up his plate. He drank more coffee. A certain gloomy peace 
descended upon him. 

“Mr. Grebb—” said his landlady hopefully. 

He scowled, then remembered that his board was paid. 
He relaxed and fumbled out a cigarette which looked very 
small in his hairy fingers. “Yeah?” 

“I wondered if I could ask your advice,” his landlady 
went on. “I don’t know anything about machinery, Mr. 
Grebb, and I thought you’d know all about it, being you 
drive a truck.” 

Mr. Grebb was pleased at the tribute. 

“The lodger who had your room, Mr. Grebb,” said the 
landlady, “was a very nice little man. But one day he 
dodged a truck and jumped in front of a bus, and they 
took him to the hospital and he died there. And the police 
came and took his things to pay the hospital bill and to try 
to find his family. I don’t know if they did. And I was so 
flustered about him getting killed like that that I forget 
about him owing me a week’s board, and I didn’t think 
about the box until I went down in the cellar yesterday and 
noticed it.” 

Mr. Grebb’s hand caressed his stomach. He loosened his 
belt a trifle. 

“Yeah?” he said encouragingly. 

“He had a box he asked to have put down in the 
cellar, and I forgot to tell the police about it. But he did 
owe me a week’s board. So yesterday when I noticed the 
box I peeked in between the slats, and it’s a sort of 
machine. So I thought I’'d get you to look at it. If it’s 
valuable I'll tell the police and they can sell it and maybe 
pay me what he owed me.” — 

“Huh!” said Mr. Grebb. “Them cops! Grafters, all of ’em! 
You keep the thing. Use it. What’s the difference?” 
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“I don’t know what it’s for,” said the landlady, “Would 
you look at it, Mr. Grebb?” 

“Sure!” said Mr, Grebb amiably, “If it’s valuable I guess 
I know a place to sell it.” 

As a matter of fact, he did not. But he figured that some- 
where among his acquaintances he could find somebody 
who would know how to sell almost anything with no 
questions asked, and he estimated that this landlady would 
take his word for what he sold it for. Which should mean a 
quick buck or two. The thought was cheering. 

“I got a coupla minutes,” he said generously. “Tl look 
now.’ 

He followed his landlady down the rickety cellar stairs. 
He saw the crate. He did not bother to read the express tag 
on it, or he would have seen that it was addressed to Pro- 
fessor Aldous Muntz at this street and number. He 
wouldn't have thought of The Mathematics of Multiple 
Time-Tracks at that, though. He knew nothing of abstruse 
speculations on the nature of space and time and reality. 
But the landlady turned on a drop-light and he poked at 
the paper wrapping inside the crate. ) 

There were many wires. There were two or three radio 
tubes, There were transformer coils, and there was a row 
of dials marked, Milliamperes, Kilovolts, and so on. 

He pulled away the crating boards. He saw that it was 
not a factory-made contrivance. It was not enclosed in a 
mass-production case. All the works were in plain view, 
though some were swathed in protective coverings. To Mr. 
Grebb it looked vaguely like a home-made radio. He was 
disappointed, 

The doorbell rang upstairs. The landlady said: “Id 
better answer the bell. You just look it over, Mr. Grebb.” 


She went up. Mr. Grebb shook his head sadly. It was 
not something that could be sold at a standard hot-goods 
price, with a profit for himself. But he saw an extension 
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cord with a bayonet plug at the end. He pulled it out and 
plugged it into the outlet of the dangling cellar light. 

Nothing happened. There was a row of switches. He 
poked one or two, experimentally. Still nothing happened. 
He did not hear music or even an enthusiastic voice telling 
of the marvelous new product, Reeko, a refined deodorant 
and double your money back if your best friends can smell 
you. The machine remained inert and useless. He did not 
notice that a tiny dial went over to “20” on the milliampere 
scale and to “19.6” on the kilovolt dial. 

He turned and lumbered upstairs, disgusted. Not a 
chance for a sudden buck. Which was just his kind of 
luck, he thought. Like having Joe Hallix for a boss, 

“I ain’t got time to look it over good,” he told his land- 
lady. “Tl see about it later.” 

He put on his hat and windbreaker and went out the 
front door. He saw the morning paper on the porch. He 
picked it up and stuffed it in his pocket. It belonged to his 
landlady, but she had not seen him take it. It would be 
convenient to read on the bus. He had to run to get to the 
corner on time. He thought of Hallix who would raise the 
devil if he were late to work. He breathed heavily in his 
indignation at the existence of people like Joe Hallix who 
would get him fired if he had half a chance. Presently he 
got out the newspaper. 

He read, quite unsuspicious. The newspaper, had he 
known it, was unique. It was quite the most remarkable 
newspaper on the whole world. It was the direct result of 
a milliammeter reading of twenty and a kilovolt reading 
of nineteen-point-six on the device down in the cellar of his 
landlady’s home. 

This newspaper said that “Undertaker Joe” had beaten 
“Goatface Jim” at the wrestling matches last night. It said 
that the Rangers had won, 6-3, in last night’s night game. 
It said that Carribee had romped home first in the fourth 
race, paying seven for two. Mr. Grebb was pained. He 
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stuffed the paper in the crack of the seat beside him. He 
fell into bitter meditation on the undesirable characteristics 
of Joe Hallix. 

In time, he got off the bus, the bus-conductor gathered. 
up the paper with other trash and heaved it into the trash 
box at the end of the line, and it was lost forever. Which 
was regrettable, because all other copies of the morning 
paper said that Goatface Jim had won over Undertaker Joe, 
that the Pilots beat the Rangers 5-3, and that Mooncalf 
won in the fourth race, paying three for two. The foreign 
news was different, too, the political news was subth 
unlike, and the financial news was peculiar. But Mr. Greb 
did not notice. 

That day he drove his truck, and got into three argu- 
ments with customers, two with Joe Hallix, and almost had 
a fight with a friend who insisted that Goatface Jim had 
won the wrestling match. Mr. Grebb was furious when his 
friend’s newspaper checked. It was apparently the same 
edition of the same paper he’d read, but it didn’t say the 
same things. He considered that it had betrayed him. : 

Actually, the paper was the result of Professor Muntz’ 
apparatus for experiment in multiple time-tracks, But Mr. 
Grebb had never heard of Professor Muntz except as a 
lodger who'd dodged a truck and jumped in front of a bus. 
He certainly had never heard of multiple time-tracks and 
surely could not have imagined experiments in that field. 

But very many eminent scientists would have given 
much to read that newspaper, and the contrivance in the 
cellar could have been sold to any of half a dozen research 
institutions for tens of thousands of dollars. But Mr. Grebb 
didn’t even guess at such a thing, and he went to bed that 
night in a very gloomy mood, 

Next morning the alarm clock jerked him awake and 
he went downstairs filled with bitterness at the fate which 
made him get up and gave him Joe Hallix as a boss. His 
landlady dared not address him even after he was fed. 
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He stamped dourly out the front door. There was the 
morning paper. He stooped to pick it up. As he bent over, 
there was the thump of a rolled-up paper landing. Then 
there were two papers on the porch. Mr. Grebb jumped, 
and turned scrowling to glare at the paper-boy who ap- 
parently had almost hit him, But there was no paper-boy 
in sight. The paper seemed to have materialized out of 
empty air. Mr, Grebb growled anathemas at fool boys who 
hid, and went to his bus. 


Today’s paper did not deceive him. Today, his oracular 
comments on sporting events went unchallenged. But he 
had a furious argument with Joe Hallix. The delivery boss 
was riding him. Mr. Grebb fumed and muttered all day. 
When he got home, his landlady said uneasily: 

“Mr. Grebb, did you see the paper?” 

He growled inarticulately. 

“There’s a piece in it about Mr. Muntz,” said the land- 
lady, “You know, the lodger who had your room and was 
hit by a bus? They call him Professor Muntz and say he 
lives here! But the policemen told me that he died in the 
hospital. I don’t know what to think!” 

Mr. Grebb remembered vaguely a newspaper which had 
told him lies. Yesterday’s paper. It had appeared out of thin 
air and it did not tell the truth. Today, the paper that ap- 
peared from nowhere had been left behind, But he had no 
- theory. He merely growled: 

“Don’t believe them newspapers. They print a lot of 
hooey!” 

From his experience of the day before, the remark was 
justified, But he did not think of the machine in the cellar. 
Which was a pity, because Mr. Grebb and his landlady too 
would have been clasped to the bosom of anybody who 
understood The Mathematics of Multiple Time-Tracks and 
found out about that machine or the newspapers either. 
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The theory of multiple time-tracks is, in effect, that since 
there are a great number of really possible futures, that 
there are a great number of possibly real presents. If a 
dozen futures are equally possible, they are equally real, 
and there is no reason to assume that all of them but one 
cease to have any validity merely because we experience 
that one as the present. 

The theory says that there is no evidence that the 
present moment of our experience is the only present 
moment that exists. That reality may be multiple, and that 
if you toss a coin for a decision, resolving that if it comes 
heads you will propose to Mabel and to Helen if it comes 
tails, there exist two futures in which each event can 
happen, and possibly after the tossing there exist two 
present moments in which each event does. 

And thus it followed that if Professor Muntz jumped out 
of the way of a truck, immediately before him :there was 
one future in which he was hit by a bus, and another in 
which he was not. So that a person who understood Pro- 
fessor Muntz’ work, and knew about the machine down in 
the cellar, would immediately have concluded that the 
newspaper came from a time-track in which Professor 
Muntz’ attempt to dodge the truck had been wholly suc- 
cessful, 

But Mr. Grebb did not even speculate about such things. 
Instead, at supper he described at length and bitterly just 
what part of a horse’s anatomy most resembled Joe Hallix. 
He explained in great detail just how Joe Hallix had gotten 
all the delivery slips mixed up so that he, Mr. Grebb, had 
almost been charged with the loss of four kegs of beer. And 
afterward he went out to a tavern and had half a dozen 
beers and grew more embittered as he thought upon his 
wrongs. 

Next morning was cloudy when he went out the front 
door. There was one paper on the porch. There was a large - 
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wet space in the small front yard, and part of the porch 
was soaking wet. Mr. Grebb picked up the paper, dourly 
wondering who the devil had been using a hose when it 
looked like rain anyhow. Then there was a plopping sound, 
and a second paper appeared out of nowhere and smacked 
close by Mr. Grebb. He looked indignantly for the boy. He 
was invisible. There was no boy. The newspaper had come 
from nowhere. 

Mr. Grebb picked it up, too, and went belligerently out © 
to the street to find the paper boy and tell him to stop 
playing tricks. Mr. Grebb’s brain was not analytical. When 
something happened which he did not understand, he as- 
sumed aggrievedly that somebody was acting smart. He 
rumbled wrathfully at his failure to find anybody, and 
went heavily off to the bus. 

On the bus he unfolded one newspaper. He glanced at 
the headlines and was bored. He shoved it down beside 
him and seethed over the remembrance of the four kegs 
of beer he had been accused of mislaying the previous day. 

Presently he unfolded the second paper, forgetting the 
first. The headlines were not the same. He blinked, re- 
membered, and retrieved the first paper. The mastheads 
were identical. The date was identical. A minor story 
was identical. But where the headlines differed, they 
contradicted each other. One said that the local front-page 
criminal trial had ended in acquittal for the lady who 
murdered her husband with a boy-scout axe. The other said 
that she had been convicted and would appeal. 


It did not occur to Mr. Grebb that the jurymen might 
have been tossing coins, and that the two papers were the 
results, respectively, of a coin coming heads and the same 
coin coming tails. He regarded the two papers with enor- 
mous indignation. He checked the inner pages. Again they 
differed and contradicted each other. Some few items were 
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the same, and the advertisements seemed to match, but the 
two copies of the same newspaper for the same date 
treated the same events as if they had happened on dif- 
ferent worlds. 

Which they had. In different time-tracks, at any rate. 
One newspaper outlined the events in a world in which 
metaphorically all coins tossed heads, and the other world 
in which tails invariably tumed up. The scores of the ball 
games were different. The racing results—for the same 
races—were different. 

Mr. Grebb furiously tore both papers to shreds and 
rumbled to himself of the perfidy of newspapers in general 
and this sheet in particular. 

But he had no time to meditate upon it that day. The 
matter of the four kegs of beer came up again. Mr. Grebb - 
was requested to explain. Purple with fury, he bellowed. 
Joe Hallix was not the questioner, today. Somebody from 
the bookkeeping department of the Ajax Brewing Compan 
asked involved and insulting questions. 

Mr. Grebb roared defiance. He ran his truck his way! 
Them delivery slips were crazy, anyhow. Customers weren’t 
complaining, were they? They got what they ordered and 
what was put on his truck, didn’t they? If Joe Hallix got 
things all messed up, it wasn’t his fault! He took the beer 
where he was told to take it! Them four kegs. . 

He steamed to himself as he drove out of the brewery 
with a fresh load. He’d pinned that bookkeeper guy’s ears 
back, all right! Thought he was smart, huh? Said he was 
going to check back on earlier deliveries. The devil with ~ 
him! Let him check all he wanted! 

But Mr. Grebb was privately worried. As he swore to 
himself, he drove his truck with greater insolence and 
abandon even than usual. And he fretted. Because the 
system of delivery slips was complicated. He had never 
fathomed all its intricacies. He had devised, instead, a 
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system of magnificent simplicity for his own guidance, 
which magnificently ignored the piddling details of paper- 
work. He delivered the beer. But he was belligerently 
uneasy. 

When he returned to his boarding-house he was loudly 
and fulsomely enraged. The bookkeeper guy had been at 
him again. Not only the four kegs from yesterday were 
now in question. Two from the day before and one from 
the day before that and three from another day earlier still. 

The bookkeeper talked with asperity. Threateningly. He 
hadn’t any proof yet, he said, but it looked very queer. 
There was a lot of beer missing. Mr. Grebb, said the book- 
keeper, had messed up his delivery slips so thoroughly that 
it was not possible yet to guess how much beer had gone 
astray. Maybe only sixty or seventy kegs, but it might 
have been going on for months. . . . 

Mr. Grebb went to his favorite tavern that night and 
literally bellowed his opinion of Joe Hallix to the world. 
Joe Hallix had done this to him! Joe Hallix had mixed up 
his delivery slips just to get him in trouble. Joe Hallix was 
a man of minute character indeed, to hear Mr. Grebb tell it. 

Meanwhile, down in the cellar of his landlady’s house, 
a device of coils and wires and radio tubes reposed inert 
and forgotten. But a needle on one tiny dial pointed to 
twenty milliamperes, and another dial registered nineteen- 
point-six kilovolts. 

And in a certain area in a certain direction from that 
device there were strictly local rain-showers in a space no 
. more than twenty feet across. Sometimes the rain fell there 
when it wasn’t raining anywhere else. It was exactly as if 
that small twenty-foot circle were somewhere connected 
with another weather process—or a time-track—so that it 
received rain quite independently of the ground about it. 

Naturally, nobody noticed it. It was night and every- 
thing was rain-wet to begin with, and nobody would have 
understood, anyhow. 
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A couple of hundred miles away, however, there were 
people who would have understood it, if they’d known. 
There had been much learned discussion of The Mathe- 
matics of Multiple Time-Tracks, and as Mr. Grebb bel- 
lowed his fury in a tavern around the corner from his 
boarding house, an eminent mathematician was making an 
address to a scientific society. 

“Professor Muntz had disappeared,” he announced 
regretfully, “and his disappearance is clearly the result of 
his excessive shyness. However, the references to experi- 
mental evidence in his work have borne fruit. He speaks 
of interdimensional stresses leading to a tendency of dis- 
parate time-streams to coalesce. Then he observes that ex- 
perimental evidence throws some of his equations into 
question. A careful study of his equations has disclosed a 
trivial error in assumption which, when corrected, modifies 
his equations into accord with the experimental results he 
mentions. 

“There can be no doubt that he has achieved experi- 
mental proof of the reality of time-streams, of whole systems 
of reality, which are parallel to but separate from the reality 
we know. And what does that mean? It means that if we 
miss a train in this reality, somewhere there is a cosmos in 
which we catch it. A thief who has been undetected in the 
universe we know, has somewhere made some slip which 
has led to -his discovery.” 

The learned scientist went on and on with his speech, 
two hundred miles from where Mr. Grebb bellowed to 
his tavern companions of the iniquity of Joe Hallix. 

Next morning, Mr. Grebb was bleary-eyed and morose. 
He almost lacked appetite. He ate only twelve pancakes 
and almost forced himself to mop up the plate. He was 
uneasy. If sixty or a kegs of beer were missing, due 
to his fine scorn of bookkeeping details, he was in a bad 
fix. If that bookkeeper guy hunted back for six months or 
so and found even more missing—well, that would make 
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it right serious. Mr. Grebb was ready to weep with vexation 
and terror of jail. 

But he went out-of the front door. Keeping gallantly to 
established custom even in this time of stress, he stooped 
for the newspaper his landlady paid for and sadly com- 
plained she never received. As he bent over, there was a 
loud slapping noise. A rolled-up newspaper hit him a re- 
sounding whack in the seat of the pants. 

' He roared, grabbed it, and plunged for the street to 
avenge the indignity. But there was no paper-boy any- 
where about. The paper had materialized in mid-air above 
a twenty-foot circle which yesterday had received rain 
independently of neighboring territory. 

Mr. Grebb was formidable as he marched at last toward 
his bus. He was large and coarse and infuriated. He rode 
on the bus, scowling. A fat woman stood beside his seat. 
She glared at him because he did not offer his place to a 
fat lady. He unfolded a newspaper to intercept the glare. 

A minor headline caught his eye: 


AJAX BREWERY VICTIMIZED 


Underneath was a news-item. More than four hundred 
kegs of beer had cleverly been diverted from the regular 
channels of trade during the past six months. Unscrupulous 
customers had bought them at cut rates from a dishonest 
employee. 

Irregularities had been suspected, and on the previous 
day a bookkeeper, checking up, had quite accidentally 
looked in a drawer containing office-supplies in the delivery 
director's desk. He found there, casually hidden, forged 
delivery slips used to cover past diversions, and other 
delivery slips made ready for use in future thefts. Con- 
fronted with the evidence, Joe Hallix had confessed to a 
six-months’ career in the racket and had been placed 
under arrest. 

Mr. Grebb stared blankly. The item was infinitely 
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plausible, but it simply was not true. That had not hap- 
pened yesterday. When he left the brewery the bookkeeper 
was still frankly suspicious of him. 

Then, suddenly, Mr. Grebb’s mouth dropped open. His 
mental processes were never clear, so he did not reason. 
But the newspaper story was exactly what he would like 
to believe, and therefore he was convinced instantly that 
this was exactly what Joe Hallix had been doing. 


He became filled with a bellicose triumph. The news- 
paper slipped from his hands and fell to the floor of the 
bus, to be trampled on and soiled and so ultimately to go 
unglanced-at into a trash box. But Mr. Grebb steamed. So 
that was what Joe Hallix was doing! And he was blaming 
the missing beer on an innocent truck-driver of utter 
integrity—on Mr. Grebb himself! 

He stalked into the warehouse with magnificent dignity, 
to find himself confronted by Joe Hallix, by the book- 
keeper, and by two other men of ominous aspect. 

“Look here, Grebb!” said the bookkeeper sternly. “I 
worked all night on this thing! There’s four hundred kegs 
of beer missing in the past six months! Every record is 
straight but yours? Your delivery slips are a mess! What’ve 
you been putting over?” 

Mr. Grebb breathed heavily. 

“Me,” said Mr. Grebb dramatically, “I been thinkin’! 
Thinkin’ about why my records always get jammed up an’ 
why Joe Hallix always keeps pickin’ on me an’ ripenin’ me 
up for a fall guy for him! Any of the other drivers will tell 
you I'm a right guy, an’ any one of ’em will tell you he’s a 
crook!” 

The bookkeeper interrupted impatiently, but Mr. Grebb 
bellowed him down. 

“Look in his desk!” he roared in righteous wrath. “Look 
where he keeps his blank forms! You'll find the whole 
works right there! Right in this here drawer!” 
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He thumped with a hairy ham of a hand, breathing in 
snorts of indignation. 

Joe Hallix tried to laugh scornfully. But it wasn’t good. 
That Mr. Grebb, of all humans, should have hit so instantly 
and with such uncanny accuracy upon the hiding-place 
of papers he had to have handy for the working of his 
racket, and which nobody in the world should ever have 
thought of looking for, was simply beyond belief. It was 
too sudden and too startling and too starkly impossible. 

Joe Hallix tried to laugh it off, but sweat poured out on 
his forehead. When the bookkeeper, after one look at his 
graying face, stooped to pull out the drawer, Joe Hallix 
got panicky. And the two ominous gentlemen turned their 
attention to him... . 

Mr. Grebb returned to his boarding house in a mood 
of triumphant indignation. He was as near to perfect 
happiness as he would ever get. Joe Hallix was unmasked 
and headed for jail, and he, Mr. Grebb, was proven inno- 
cent as a babe unborn. Moreover, that half-keg of beer he 
had managed to get away with, two months before, would 
never be charged against him. 

He was magnificent in his sensations of vindicated 
purity. He told his landlady about it at supper. But he did 
not mention the newspaper. He did not understand that, 
and therefore he ignored it. She listened admiringly. 

“I always knew you were smart, Mr. Grebb,” she said 
with conviction. “That’s why I asked you about that ma- 
chine down in the basement. Did you ever get time to look 
at it again, Mr. Grebb?” 

“It’s no good,” said Mr. Grebb largely. “It’s just some 
stuff put together crazy. It don’t work.” 

“Too bad,” said the landlady. “And I’ve let it clutter up 
my cellar all this time.” 

“Til get it out for you,” said Mr. Grebb, generously. 
“Give it a couple kicks to get it in two pieces so I can 
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handle it easy, an’ I'll pile it out on the sidewalk for the 
garbage man to haul away.” 

Which, out of the kindness of his heart, he did. It is still 
a mystery in high scientific circles just what Professor 
Muntz did with himself, and what sort of experimental 
apparatus he had to back his work in The Mathematics of 
Multiple Time-Tracks. Some eminent scientists still hope 
he will turn up eventually, in spite of his passionate shy- 
ness, It is not likely, because he jumped out of the way of 
a truck and landed in front of a bus. In this time-track, at 
any rate. Perhaps in another, different conditions prevail. 
But life and the theory of multiple time-tracks are full of 
paradoxes. 

In this time-track the paradox was that nobody would 
ordinarily think of Mr. Grebb and Professor Muntz in the 
same breath, so to speak, yet their careers most curiously 
impinged upon each other. Mr. Grebb was driving the 
truck that Professor Muntz dodged when he jumped in 
front of the bus, and Mr. Grebb moved into the lodging 
Professor Muntz vacated, and Mr. Grebb kicked to pieces 
the device which was the Professor’s life-work, and set the 
fragments out on the sidewalk for the garbage-man. 

But Professor Muntz had his effect on Mr. Grebb, too. 
It was his device that brought those newspapers from an- 
other time-track arid enabled Mr. Grebb to unmask the - 
fine villainy of Joe Hallix. It is due to Professor Muntz’ 
life-work in fact—it is its fine fruit—that Mr. Grebb still 
drives a truck for the Ajax Brewing Company. 


THE APPENDIX AND THE SPECTACLES 


Miles J. Breuer, M.D. 


Of recent years the idea of a spatial fourth 
dimension has more or less disappeared from. 
science fiction, its place being taken by an endless 
variety of tales playing with the notion of temporal 
dimensions, time travel, and simultaneous time 
streams. That the spatial fourth dimension offers 
interesting and amusing material for the writer is 
evidenced by this tale from the earliest days of 
science fiction. It was published in December, 
1928, and the style, of course, shows its age. The 
late Dr. Breuer was not a professional writer, but 
his ideas were so unusual and so effective that the 
roughnesses in composition and the oversimplifica- 
tion of characterization do not spoil the effect. 


Old Cladgett, President of the First National Bank 
of Collegeburg, scowled across the mahogany table at the 
miserable young man. He was all hunched up into great 
rolls and hanging pouches, and he scowled till the room 
grew gloomy and the ceiling seemed to lower. 

“I'm running a bank, not a charity club,” he growled, 
planting his fist on the table. 

Bookstrom winced, and then controlled himself with a 
little shiver. 

“But sir,” he protested, “all I ask for is an extension of 
time on this note. I could easily pay it out in three or four 
years. If you force me to pay it now, I shall have to give 
up my medical course.” 

Harsh, inchoate, guttural noises issued from Cladgett’s 
throat. 
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“This bank isn’t looking after little boys and their 
dreams,” he snarled. “This note is due and you pay it. 
You're able-bodied and can work.” 

Mechanically, as in a daze, Bookstrom took out a wallet 
and counted out the money. When the sum was complete, 
he had ten dollars left. The hope that had spurred him on 
through several years of hardship and difficulty, the hope 
of graduating as a physician and having a practice of his 
own, now was gone. He was at the end of his resources. 
Once the medical course was interrupted, he knew there 
was no hope of getting back to it. Nowadays the study of 
medicine is too strenuous; there is no dallying on the path 
to an M.D. degree. 

He went straight over to the University to apply for an 
instructorship in Applied Mathematics that had recently © 
been offered to him. 


In the movies and in the novels, an ogre like Cladgett 
usually meets with some kind of retribution before long. 
The Black Hand gets him or a wronged debtor poisons 
him, or.a brick house collapses on his head. But Cladgett 
lived along in Collegeburg, growing more and more pros- 
perous. He was bound to grow wealthy, because he took 
all he could get from everybody and never gave anybody 
anything, He kept growing a little grayer and a little fatter; 
and seemed to derive more and more pleasure and happi- 
ness from preying financially on his fellow-beings. And he 
seemed as safe as the Rock of Gibraltar. 

Then, after fifteen years, a sudden attack of acute ap- 
pendicitis got him. That morning he had sat at his desk 
and dictated letters to his directors commanding them to 
be present at a meeting four days hence without fail. The 
bank was taking over a big estate as trustee, and unless 
each director signed the contract personally, the deal was 
lost and with it a fat fee. In the afternoon he was in bed - 
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groaning with pain and cursing the doctor for not curing 
him at once. 

- “Appendicitis!” he shrieked. “Impossible!” 

Dr. Banza bowed and said nothing. With delicate finger- 
tips he felt of the muscles in the right lower quadrant of 
the abdomen. He shook his head over the thermometer that 
he took out of the sick man’s mouth. He withdrew a drop 
of blood from the patient’s finger-tip into a tiny pipette 
and took it away with him. 

He was back in an hour, and Cladgett read the verdict 
in his face. 

“Operation!” he yowled like a whipped boy. “I can’t have 
an operation! I'll die!” 

He seemed to consider it the doctor’s fault that he had 

appendicitis and would have to have an operation. 

“Say,” he said more rationally, as an idea occurred to 
him. “Do you realize that I’ve got an important directors’ 
meeting in three days? I can’t miss that for any operation. 
Now listen; be sensible. I'll give you a thousand dollars if 
you get me to that meeting in good shape.” 

Dr. Banza shrugged his shoulders. 

“Tm going to dinner now,” he said in the voice that one 
uses to a peevish child. “You have two or three hours in 
which to think it over. By that time Tm afraid you will be 
an emergency.” 

Dr. Banza sauntered thoughtfully over to the College 
Tavern, and walking in, looked around for a table at which 
to eat his dinner. He felt his shoulder touched. 

“Sit down and eat with me,” invited his unnoticed friend. 

“Why, hello Bookstrom!” he cried warmly, as he per- 
ceived who it was. 

“Hello yourself,” returned Bookstrom, now portly and 
cheerful enough, with a little twinkle in each eye. 

“But what's the matter? You look dark and discouraged.” 

So, over the dinner, Banza told his friend about the an- 
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noying dilemma with the obdurate and irascible Cladgett, 
who threatened certain ruin to his career. 

“I feel like telling him to go to hell,” Dr. Banza con- 
cluded. 

- Bookstrom sat a long time in silent thought, his elbows 
leaned on the table, sizzling a little tune through his 
cupped hands. é 

“Just the thing I’ve been looking for,” he said at last 
slowly, as though he had come to a difficult decision. “Do 
you want to listen to a little lecture, BanzaP Then you can 
decide whether I can help you or not?” 

“If you can help me, you're some medicine-man. Shoot 
the lecture, though.” Dr. Banza leaned back and waited, 
with much outward show of patience. 

“You remember,” opened Bookstrom, “that I had a 
couple of years of medical college work, and had to quit. 
That accounts for my having gotten this idea so suddenly 
just now. 

“My present title of Professor of Applied Mathematics 
is not an empty one. I’ve applied some mathematics this . 
time, I'll tell the world. 

“You hear a lot about the Fourth Dimension nowadays. 
Most people snort when you mention it. Some point a finger 
at you or grab your coat lapel, and ask you what it is. I 
don't know what it is! Don’t get to imagining that I’ve 
discovered what the fourth dimension is. But, I don’t 
know what light is, or what gravitation is, except in a ‘pure- 
mathematics’ sense. Yet, I utilize light and gravitation in a 
practical way every day, do I not? 

“Well, I’ve learned how to utilize the fourth dimension 
without knowing what it is. And here’s how we can apply 
it to your Cladgett. Only, I've got an ancient grudge 
against that bird, and he’s got to pay me back in real 
money for it, right now. You take your thousand and get a 
thousand for me——. ~ 
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“Now, how can we use the fourth dimension to help 
him? In order to explain it, I'll have to illustrate with an 
example from a two-dimensional plane of existence. Sup- 
pose you and Cladgett were two-dimensional beings con- 
fined to the plane of this sheet of paper. You could move 
about in any direction upon the paper, but you could not 
get upwards off of it. Here is Cladgett. You can go all 
around him, but you can’t jump over him, any more than 
you can turn yourself inside out. 

“The only way that you, a two-dimensional surgeon can 
remove an appendix from this two-dimensional wretch, is 
to make a hole somewhere in his circumference, reach in, 
separate the doojigger from its attachments and pull it out, 
all limited to the surface of the paper. Is that plain so far?” 

Banza nodded without interrupting. 

“But, suppose some Professor of Applied Mathematics 
arranges it so that you can rise slightly, infinitely slightly 
above the plane of the paper. Then you can get Cladgett’s 
appendix out without making any break in his circum- 
ference. All you do is to get up above him, locate your 
appendix, and reach down or lower yourself down to the 
original plane, and whisk out the appendix. , 

“He, being confined to the two-dimensional plane of the 
‘paper, cannot see how you do it, or comprehend how. But 
here you are, back down to the plane of the paper again 
beside Cladgett, with the appendix in your hand, and he 
marvels how you did it.” 

“Brilliant reasoning,” Dr. Banza admitted. “But unfortu- 
nately for its value in this emergency, Cladgett is a three- 
dimensional old hulk and so am I.” 

“To proceed,” Bookstrom made a show of ignoring the 
interruption, “suppose I had constructed an elevator that 
could lift you a little, ever so little along the fourth dimen- 
sion, at right angles to the other three. Then you could 
reach over and hook out Cladgett’s appendix without 
making any abdominal wound.” 
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Bookstrom stopped and smiled. Banza jumped to his feet. 
“Well, dammit, have you?” he demanded. People in the 
Tavern were turning around and looking at them. 

“Come and see!” 

They hooked arms and went up to Bookstrom’s labora- 
tory. Apparently Banza was satisfied with what he saw, for 
in five minutes he came racing out of the door, and called 
a taxi and had himself whirled to Cladgett’s house. 

There he had some trouble about the two thousand 
dollars in advance. It was an unethical thing to demand, 
but he was a clever enough psychologist to sense and re- 
spect Bookstrom’s reasons. 

“Ive found a specialist,” he announced, “and am per- 
sonally convinced that he can do what you want. With the 
next two days quiet in bed and subsequent care in diet, 
you can get to the meeting.” 

“Go ahead then,” moaned Cladgett. 

“But this man wants a thousand dollars, and insists that 
his thousand and mine must both be paid in advance,” said 
Banza meekly. 

Cladgett rose up in bed. 

“Oh, you doctors are a bunch of robbers!” he shouted. 
Then he groaned and fell back again. The appendicitis 
was too much for him. A pain as sustained and long-endur- 
ing as that of an acute appendicitis will compel anyone to 
do anything. Soon Cladgett and a nurse were in an ambu- 
lance speeding toward the University, and Banza had two 
checks in his pocket. 

Bookstrom was all ready. A half dozen simple surgical 
instruments to suffice for actually detaching the appendix, 
were sterilized and covered. He put Cladgett on a long 
wooden table and asked the nurse to sit at his head with a 
chloroform mask, with orders to use it if he complained. 
He directed Banza to scrub his hands. Beside Cladgett was 
the “elevator.” 

There wasn’t much to the machine. All great things are 
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simple, I suppose. There were three trussed beams of 
aluminum at right-angles to each other, each with a cylin- 
der and plunger, and from them, toggles coming together 
at a point where there was a sort of “universal joint” topped 
by a mat of thick rubber. That was all. 

“You mean for me to get on that thing and be shoved 
somewhere into nowhere——?” Banza looked worried. 

“I won't insist,” Bookstrom smiled. : 
“No thanks,” Banza backed away with alacrity. “Ill give 
him whatever anesthetic he needs.” Banza was no doubt 
uncomfortable with responsibility, for the patient was 

seriously ill. 

“Fine!” Bookstrom seemed to be enjoying the situation 
thoroughly. “I still know how to whack off an appendix. 
That’s elementary surgery, amateur stuff.” 

A storm of protest broke from Cladgett. 

“I don’t want to be operated. You promised——”; he 
wrung his hands and beat his heels upon the table. 

“We promised,” said Bookstrom sweetly, “that we would 
not open you up. You'll never find a scratch on yourself.” 

Cladgett quieted down. Bookstrom scrubbed his hands, 
and wrapped his right one in a sterile towel in order to 
manipulate the machine. He stepped on the rubber mat, 
and in a moment, Dr. Banza and the nurse were amazed 
to see him click suddenly out of sight. Click! and he was 
not there! Before they recovered from their astonishment, 
Cladgett began to complain. Dr. Banza had to start giving 
chloroform. He gave it slowly and cautiously, while Cladg- 
ett groaned and cursed and threshed himself about. 

“Lie still, you fool!” shouted Bookstrom’s voice in a pre- 
occupied way, just beside them. It made their flesh creep, 
for he was not there. 

Gradually the patient quieted down and breathed deeply, 
and the doctor and the nurse took a breath of relief, and 
had time to wonder about everything. There was another 
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click! and there stood Bookstrom with a tray of bloody 
instruments in his hand. 

“Pippin!” he exclaimed enthusiastically, pointing to the 
appendix. It was swollen to the size of a thumb, with 
purple blotches of congestion, black areas of gangrene, and 
yellow patches of fibrin. “You’re not such a bad diagnos- 
tician, Banza!” 

“Put it in formalin——to show him how sick he was,” sug- 
gested Banza. 

“You'll have a fat time proving to anybody that that was 
taken out of him. Forget it, and deposit your check. Some 
day when you get up your nerve, let me show you how it 
feels to see the inside of a man, all at once, everything 
working.” 


Cladgett was much better the next day. His pain was all 
gone and he did not feel the terrible, pss sickness 
of the day before. 

As soon as he awoke he felt himself all over for an opera- 
tion wound, and finding none, mumbled to himself surlily 
for a while. The second day his fever was gone and he was 
ravenously hungry. On the third day he was merely tired. 
On the fourth day ‘he went to the directors’ meeting in his 
own car, grumbling that he had never had any appendicitis 
anyhow, and that the doctors had defrauded him of two 
thousand dollars. 

“Got a notion to sue you for damages. May do it yet!” 
he snarled at Dr. Banza. “I'll include the value of my spec- . 
tacles. You smashed them for me somewhere. Damn care- 
lessness.” 

Dr. Banza bowed himself out. 

“The next time he needs a doctor,” he said to himself, 
“he can call one from Madagascar before I'll go to see him.” 

But Dr. Banza was no different from any other good 
physician. It wasn’t two weeks before Cladgett called him, 
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and again he was “fool enough to go,” as he himself ex- 
pressed it. - 

This time Cladgett was not in bed. He was nursing his 
hemispherical abdomen in an arm-chair. 

“Thought you said you'd cure me of this appendicitis!” 
he wheezed antagonistically. 

“Aha, so you did have appendicitis?” thought the doctor 
to himself, Aloud, he asked Cladgett to describe his symp- 
toms, which Cladgett did in the popular way. 

“T think it’s adhesions!” he snapped. 

“Adhesions exist chiefly in the brains of the laity, and in 
the conversation of doctors too lazy to make a diagnosis.” 
Dr. Banza’s courteous patience was deserting him. 

He temperatured and pulsed his patient, gently palpated 
the abdominal muscles, and counted the leucocytes in a 
drop of blood. 

“You do have a tender spot,” he mused; “and possibly 
a slight palpable mass. But no signs of any infectious 
process. No muscle rigidity. Is it getting worse?” 

“Getting worse every day!” he groaned histrionically. 
“What is it, doc?” 

Dr. Banza resisted heroically the temptation to tell him 
that he had carcinoma of the ovary, and said instead with 
studied care: 

“T can’t be quite sure till we have an X-ray. Can you 
come down to the office?” 

With much grunting and wheezing, Cladgett got up to 
the office and up on the radiographic table. Dr. Banza 
made a trial exposure and then several other films. He 
remained in the developing room for an interminable 
length of time, and then came out with a red face. 

“Well! What?” yapped Cladgett. 

“Oh, just a trifling matter of no importance. Come, get 
into the car with me. We'll drive over to Professor Book- 
strom’s laboratory, and in a moment we'll have you perma- 
nently relieved and feeling good.” 
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“Tl not go to that charlatan again!” roared Cladgett. . 
“And you doctors are always trying to talk all around the 
bush and refusing to tell people the truth. You can’t work 


that gag on me! I want to know exactly!” He shook both ~ 


arms at Banza. 

“Why, really!” Dr. Banza acted very much embarrassed. 
“It's nothing that cannot be corrected in a few seconds——” 

“Dammit!” shrieked Cladgett. “Gimme that X-ray pic- 
ture, or I'll smash up your place!” 

Dr. Banza went in and got the wet film clipped in its 
frame. He led the way to the outside door. Cladgett angrily 
followed him thither and there received the film. Banza 
backed away, while Cladgett held the negative up to the 
light. There, very plainly visible in the right lower quad- 
rant of the abdomen was a pair of old-fashioned pince-nez 
spectacles! 

Strange heavings and tremors seemed to traverse Cladg- 
ett’s bulk, showing through his clothes. He shook and 
undulated and heaved suddenly in spots. His face turned 
alternately white and purple; his jaw worked up and down, 
and his mouth opened and shut convulsively, though no 
sound came forth. Suddenly he turned and stamped out of 
the building, carrying the wet film with him: 

The old man was a pretty good judge of character, or 
he never would have made the money he did. In some 
subconscious way he had realized that Bookstrom must be 
the man to see about this thing. 

Banza telephoned Bookstrom at once and told him the 
details. 

“How unfortunate!” Bookstrom exclaimed. There was 
a suspicious note in his voice. That solicitude for Cladgett 
could hardly have been genuine. 

“He’s coming over there!” warned Banza. 

“T shall be proud to receive such a distinguished guest.” 

That was all Banza was able to accomplish. He was sick 
with consternation and anxiety. 
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Bookstrom could hear Cladgett’s thunderous approach 
down the hall. Then the door burst open and a chair went 
down, followed by a rack of charts and a tall case full of 
models. Cladgett seemed to derive some satisfaction from 
the havoc, this time little dreaming that Bookstrom was 
quite capable of setting the stage for just such a show. 
“You-—you——” sputtered Cladgett, still unable to speak 
coherently. 

“Too bad; too bad,” consoled Bookstrom kindly. “Let’s 
see your roentgenogram.” 

“Ah, how interesting!” Bookstrom could put vast enthu- 
siasm into his voice. “The question is, I suppose, how they 
got in there?” He looked back and forth from Cladgett's 
protruding hemisphere to the spectacles on the X-ray film, 
as if to imply that in such an immense vault there surely 
ought to be room for such a trifling thing as a pair of 
spectacles. 

“You put them there, you crook, you scoundrel, you 
robber, you dirty thief!” The “dirty thief” came out in a 
high falsetto shriek. 

“You do me much honor,” Bookstrom bowed. “That 
would be a ‘stunt’ I might say, to be proud of.” 

“You don’t deny it, do you?” Cladgett suddenly calmed 
down and spoke in acidly triumphant tones, 

“Tt strikes me,” Bookstrom mused, “that this is something 
that would be difficult either to prove or to deny.” 

“Tve got the goods on you.” Cladgett spoke coldly, just 
as he had on that occasion fifteen years before. “You either 
pay me fifty thousand dollars damages, or this goes to court 
at once,” © 

“My dear Sir!” Bookstrom bowed gravely. “You or any- 
one else have a standing invitation to go through my 
effects, and if you find more than a hundred dollars, you 
are welcome to half of it, if you give me the other half.” 

Cladgett did not know how to reply to this. 
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“I'm suing you for damages at once!” His words came 
like blows from a pile-driver. 
Bookstrom bowed him out with a smile. 


The damage suit created considerable flare in. the head- 
lines. A pair of spectacles left in a patient’s abdomen at 
operation! That was a morsel such as the public had not — 
had to scandalize over for some time! Newspapers dug up 
all the details, even to the history of the forced payment 
on the note fifteen years before and the disappointed medi- 
cal student; and the fact that the operation had been per- 
formed in secret and at night, in the laboratory of a man 
who was not a licensed medical practitioner, for Book- 
strom’s title of “doctor” was a philosophical, not a medical 
one. The public gloated and licked its chops in anticipation 
of more morsels at the trial, ~ ; 

But no such treat ever came off. Immediately the suit 
was filed Bookstrom’s counsel requested permission : to 
examine thoroughly the person of the plaintiff. This was 
granted. The counsel then quietly and privately called the 
judge’s attention to the fact that the plaintiff's body con- 
tained no scars or marks of operation of any kind; there- 
fore, it was evident that he had never been operated upon 
and, therefore, nothing could have been left in his abdo- 
men, The judge held an informal preliminary hearing and 
threw the case out of court. He admitted that there were 
curious phases to it, but he was busy and tired, and his 
docket was so full that it made him nervous; he was glad 
to forget anything that was technically settled. 

Cladgett continued to grow sicker. The pain and the 
lump in his side increased. In another two weeks he was a 
miserable man. He still managed to be up and about a 
little, but his face was drawn from suffering (and rage), 
and pains racked him constantly. He had lost twenty-five 
pounds in weight, and looked like a wretched shadow of 
his former self. 
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One day he thrust himself into Bookstrom’s office. Book- 
strom dismissed the stenographer and the two student- 
assistants, and faced Cladgett blandly. 

“Banza says you can fix this up somehow,” he said, and 
it sounded like “gr-r-rump, gr-r-r-ump, r-r-rump!” “I've de- 
cided to let you go ahead.” 

“Very kind of you,” Bookstrom purred. “I ought to feel 

humbly grateful for as big a favor as that. As a matter of 

fact, I've decided to let the Sultan of Sulu go jump in the 

a But I’ve a lurking suspicion that he isn’t going to 
o it.” 

Cladgett sat and stared at him awhile, and then picked 
himself up and stumped out, grumbling and groaning. 

The next day Dr. Banza brought him into Dr. Book, 
strom’s laboratory. He eased himself down into a chair 
before saying anything. 

“Tm convinced that Banza’s right and that you can help 
me. Now what’s your robber’s price?” 

“It's a highway robber’s price, with the accent on the 
high,” murmured Bookstrom deprecatingly. 

“Well, out with it, you——” there Cladgett wisely checked 
himself. 

“I ask nothing whatever for myself,” said Bookstrom, 
suddenly becoming serious. “But if you want me to get 
those spectacles out of you, right here and now you settle 
a sum to found a Students’ Fund to loan money to worthy 
and needy scientific students, which they may pay back 
when they are established and earning money. I think when 
you spoke to me about a damage suit you mentioned the 
sum of fifty thousand dollars. Let's call it that.” 

“Fifty thousand dollars!” screamed Cladgett in a high 
falsetto. He was weak and unstable. “That’s preposterous! 
That’s criminal extortion.” 

“This transaction is not of my seeking,” Bookstrom sug- 
gested. 
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“You've fixed it all up on me,” Cladgett wailed, but his 
voice sank toward the end. - 

“Tell that to the judge. Or, go to a surgeon and have 
him open you up and take them out. That would come 
cheaper.” 

“Operation!” shrieked Cladgett. “I can’t stand an opera- 
tion.” 

He looked desperately at Banza, but there was no hope © 
there. 

“This seems to me a wonderful opportunity,” Banza said, 
“for you to do a public service and distinguish yourself in 
the community. I’m sure that amount of money will not 
affect you seriously.” 

Cladgett started for the door, and then groaned and fell 
back heavily into his chair. He sat groaning for awhile, his 
suffering being mental as well as physical; finally he 
reached into his pocket for his pen and his check-book. He 
kept on groaning as he wrote out a check and flung it on 
the table. 

“Now, damn you, help me!” he yelped. 

They put him on the table. 

“Banza, you scrub. You deserve to see this,” directed 
Bookstrom. 

So Banza stepped on the rubber mat and Bookstrom 
instructed him. 

“Move this switch one button at a time. That will always 
raise you a notch. Look around each time until you get it 
just right.” 

With the first click Banza disappeared, just as people 
vanish suddenly in the movies. Cladgett groaned and 
squirmed, and then was quiet. With another click Banza 
reappeared, and in his hand was a pair of old-fashioned 

ince-nez spectacles, moist and covered with a grayish 
film. He held them toward Cladgett, who grabbed them 
and mumbled something. 

“Can you imagine!” breathed Banza, “standing in the 
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center of a sphere and seeing all the abdominal organs 
around you at once? Something like that, it seemed; not 
exactly either. There above my head were the coils of the 
small intestine. To the right was the cecum with the spec- 
tacles beside it; to my left the sigmoid and the muscles 
attached to the ilium, and beneath my feet the peritoneum 
of the anterior abdominal wall. But, I was terribly dizzy 
for some reason; I could not stand it very long, much as I 
should have liked to remain inside of him for awhile——” 

“But, you weren't inside of him,” corrected Bookstrom. 

Banza stared blankly. 

“But, I’ve just told you. There I was inside of him, with 
his viscera all around me, stomach and diaphragm in front, 
bladder behind—I was inside of him.” 

“Yes, it looked that way to you,” nodded Bookstrom. 
“That is the way your brain, accustomed to three-dimen- 
sional space, interpreted it. But look. If I draw a circle on 
this sheet of paper, I can see all points on the inside of it, 
can I not? Yet, if you were a two-dimensional being, I 
would have a hard time convincing you that I am not inside 
the circle.” 


DEATH FROM THE STARS 


A. Rowley Hilliard 


This fifteen-year-old story by an English science — 
fiction writer retains its horror fresh and unim- 

paired today, primarily because of the utter time-_ 
lessness of its appeal. The possibility that life was 

brought to this planet on a meteorite, or by some 

other means was imported from outer space, has 

for centuries been one that has fascinated philoso- 

phers and scientists alike. In this story the possi- 

bility that such life, originating far beyond the 

solar system, might well be entirely inimical to 

life as we know it, is gruesomely explored. 


George Dixon was struggling wildly amidst a 
great conflagration. Fire burned his body; blazed before 
his eyes, roared in his ears. For hours and hours he strug- 
gled, wondering why he was not consumed. . . . 

And then he awakened, to the recognition of his own 
bedroom and the fact that he had been dreaming. But that 
burning feeling of his body did not cease. Neither did the 
bright flashes of light before his eyes, the roaring in his 
ears; and these phenomena were ten times stranger now 
‘than in a dream. His limbs twitched convulsively under 
the bed-clothes. 

Must be sick, he thought. Nerves a bit frazzled lately. 
Overwork, perhaps; but he hated to admit that. Couldn’t 
give up work now. No, not now. He rolled over, and 
groaned. Rotten feeling! Feel better in the morning most 
likely. Had to. Had to watch his little block. He was wor- 
ried about it. It had been getting smaller right along, and 
sort of crumbling. Yes, instead of growing it was shrinking 
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away; and he couldn’t understand that—couldn’t see where 
it disappeared... . 

For an hour he tossed uneasily on the bed. Although 
his bodily discomfort was steadily growing, it was not that 
which occupied his mind. He was worrying about his little 
block, down in the laboratory. If he could make sure it was 
all right, he might get some sleep. He threw back the 
covers, swung his feet to the floor, and stood up. Uttering a 
low, startled cry he swayed dizzily, and leaned against the 
wall for support. 

“Something pretty darned wrong!” he said aloud. His 
voice sounded strange and high-pitched, in his own ears. 
He found the light switch. 

The journey down the stairs was long and terrible. He 
' held fast to the banisters, taking one step at a time. Ordi- 
nary muscular co-ordination seemed to have deserted him. 
Each movement required an effort of will. He could not 
last long. Having gained the foot of the stairs, he staggered 
to the laboratory door on the right; burst in, and switched 
on the light. There was a long moment of complete silence. 
Then he gave a hoarse cry. 

The laboratory was a large, square room, with long win- 
dows on two sides. Against the walls were set lead-topped 
tables, littered with tubes, retorts, and various electrical 
devices. But it was towards the center of the room that 
George Dixon stared, wide-eyed. 

There, on a small table, under a bell-jar, reposed a little 
heap of black dust. Nothing more. There was. certainly 
nothing in the exhibit to astonish or terrify an ordinary 
observer. 

Yet George Dixon was both astonished and terrified. For 
he knew that, only yesterday, there had been, under that 
jar, a pretty fair-sized block, composed of his “life force.” 
And now it was gone. Where? 

Things had to go somewhere, he told himself. The jar 
was sealed tightly to the glass plate beneath. Yet there 
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remained only black dust—and George knew what that was. 

He laid his hand on the glass. Warm, but not hot. His 
eyes wandered around the room—then became fixed upon 
a grotesque object on the window ledge. It was—or, rather, 
had been—his geranium plant; but now the leaves were a 
dead black. As he watched, one of them dropped off, and 
crumbled to powder on the floor. 

George drew his hand across his eyes. Something was 
happening—something he could not understand. He must 
try to think. But it was hard to think. His mind didn’t seem 
to work right—kept wandering. He wished Julius were 
there. Julius would help him. 


He stared at the geranium plant. Even the stalk was 
black. It was crumbling away—as his little block had crum- 
bled. But that didn’t make it any easier. No, he couldn’t 
think, If only Julius. .-. . 

He remembered the things Julius had said when they 
had last talked together. Julius had come to visit him—an 
unusual occurrence—saying that he was interested in a 
proposed experiment George had mentioned in a letter. 
George had explained cautiously his intention to explore 
for life in substances deposited on the earth from outside. 

“What is life?” Julius had asked abruptly. George re- 
membered laughing. Julius had a way of asking unanswer- 
able questions. George had muttered something about 
Assimilation. 

. “Life is a disease,”—Julius had a way of asking unanswer- 
able questions—and then answering them. 

“Disease!” George had exclaimed. 

“Exactly. A disease or corruption which afllicts the stag- 
nant matter which is our earth. This planet’s matter is very 
low in energy. It is cooling—disintegrating. And you and I 
are the crawling, writhing maggots of its decay.” 

“Horrible and preposterous!” 

“Horrible, perhaps—but not preposterous. We say that 
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life cannot exist upon the sun. Why? Because the sun is 
too hot for it. What does that mean? Merely that the sun 
has the protective energy to purge or sterilize itself of such 
‘life’ as we represent. Place a needle point in the flame—as 
the doctor uses daily; there you have the same sort of steri- 
lization, on a small scale.” 

George had been slightly indignant. “You put a dis- 
agreeable interpretation on some well-known, common 
facts. That may amuse you, Julius; but I fail to see how 
such speculations can have any practical value . . .” 

“They might serve as a warning to such as you.” 

“Warning?” 

“Yes. If I understand your motives correctly, you want 
to explore for life in meteoric substances. Since they con- 
sist of matter in a very low state of energy—and because 
mere cold is not always fatal to life, even as we know it, 
I fully believe that you will find what you are looking for.” 

“That is gratifying. It makes you practically unique 
among scientists!” 

Julius had not appeared amused. “But I am far from 
believing that you are wise in attempting it. When you find 
it—what. then?” 

“What then?—I don’t understand you.” 

“Well—do you expect it to be identical with some form 
of life we experience on earth?” 

“Not necessarily.” 

“Probably?” 

“No. I should say that the probability points in the other 
direction. Life is a product of its environment; and it would 
be a remarkable coincidence if this supposed new life had 
developed under conditions identical with those on earth. 

“Tt is my theory that some such ‘life’ may exist in mete- 
oric substances, in a state of suspended animation—induced 
perhaps by lack of heat and most certainly by lack of food. 
To put it briefly, I intend to test for its presence with a 
variety of temperatures and a variety of foods. . . .” 
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George remembered that Julius had nodded absently. 
There had been a strange look in his heavy eyes as he 
asked quietly; 

“And are you not afraid?” 

George shuddered now, as he lay back in his chair. He 
felt dizzy and sick, His body was numb, with that helpless, 
prickly numbness one sometimes feels locally when his 
foot is “asleep.” Yes, he was afraid now—but then he had 
merely said: 

“Atraid?—afraid of what?” 

“Good Lord, man, don’t you see itP You have just ad- 
mitted that you expect this new life to be different from 
anything on earth... .” 

“But I don’t see why a mere difference—” 

“Wait! Let us go a little more deeply into this life-as-a- 
disease idea. Not only is life as a whole a disease of matter, 
but each species of life is a disease to every other. The 
tubercular bacillus on the wall of your lung has-no more 
personal animosity towards you than you had towards the 
duck you ate for dinner. It is merely living off its environ- 
ment, as you are. Obviously, mankind is as truly a disease 
of ducks as tuberculosis is of mankind. . . .” : 

“I see what you are driving at. You mean that any 
new life I might discover would automatically be hostile 
to many or all terrestrial species. Yet I see nothing terrify- 
ing in that. Man has certainly dealt with any number of 
hostile species during his existence, and has—” 

“Man has dealt with nothing!” Julius cut in angrily. 
“Man has been dealt with. You talk as if he had arrived at 
his present form by an act of will, and fine determination. 
That is contrary to the first principles of evolutionary sci- 
ence. Man is a form of life that has been shaped by its 
enemies. Yet even after millions of years of adaptation, he 
is not immune to attack—attack by species which are a part 
of the very environment in which he has developed. . . . 
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And you propose to introduce something new. Good God!” 

When angry, Julius was somewhat overbearing. George 

had asked meekly, “Well then, would you advise me to give 
up the idea?” 

“No, no, no! Am I your master? Do I do your thinking 
for you? Damn it, man—make up your own mind! I want 
to be sure you know what you’re about—that’s all. . . .” 

There had never been any doubt in George’s mind about 
what he was going to do, He made that clear. 

“All right! Do you have your meteorite?” 

“No. It is astonishingly difficult to get hold of one. So 
far I have had no luck at all.” 

pave drew a folded newspaper from his pocket; and 
held it out, indicating with his finger a paragraph:— 


STRANGE THEFT IN MUSEUM 


An unidentified man visited the American Museum of 
Natural History late yesterday afternoon, and departed 
with one small meteorite, the property of that establish- 
ment. He was seen by a guard, rapidly leaving the building, 
after having stood for some time over a case containing a 
number of similar exhibits. Dr. Hardman, Curator, when 
questioned, could suggest no motive for such a theft. 


George looked up curiously from the paper. Julius was 
leaning back, negligently tossing from one hand to the 
other a small black stone. “Catch!” he said. 

Clumsily George caught it. “Why, you can’t—I can’t—It 
isn’t right!” he stammered. 

“That is my affair!” snapped Julius. “The moral stigma 
attached to you by the transaction—that of receiving stolen 
goods, I suppose—is very small and very theoretical. . . .” 

“But—” 

“But, nothing! That little thing is going to be put to a 
real use, ciaeaad of being eternally gaped at by a succession 
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of idiots who don’t give a damn what it is or where it came 
from. . . . Now I'm going.” ; 

“But wait a minute, Julius! What do you really think 
about this experiment? what is your honest opinion?” 

“I think it a very promising line of enquiry and a very 
laudable task. Praiseworthy, but uncertain. 

“What is this ‘life’ you hope to find? How will you per- 
ceive it? Have you stopped to think that there may be life 
that we cannot observe through the senses developed on 
Earth—that does not obey the rules we have set up? 

“I suppose you will use Assimilation as a yardstick—a 
criterion by which to judge. You will look for something 
that increases itself at the expense of other things. A tick- 
lish job, at the best; because that something may be in- 
tangible, immeasurable, and altogether strange to you. In 
other words, you are looking for a new disease—one that 
you will not understand when you find it . . . What will 
it attackP What will it feed onP . . . Who knows?” 

Julius had gone, then. An unsociable man, his visits were 
very rare and very short. 

George wished Julius were there now. He needed some- 
one else to think for him. The little block—the food—was 
gone. Was there something there—something that increased 
itself at the expense of other things? Had he succeeded? 
Was there life? . . . The food was gone. But where was 
the “something that increased itself?” 

Under the glass—it must be. Everything had been sealed 
tight. a4. : 


In the pot on the window-ledge was only a stalk. All the 
rest was black dust. He stared at it dully. . . . Suddenly 
a glimpse of something on the arm of his chair made him 
start violently. It moved towards him—a dead gray thing, 
splotched with black. He stared at it unbelievingly .. . 

It was his hand! 

George Dixon struggled to his feet; and stood trembling, 
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_ in a wild panic. What was happening? He stared at his 
hands. . . . Diseased! The word brought a new terror. 
Julius’s words rang in his brain:—“Life is a disease... . 
Something that increases itself at the expense of other 
things!” He stared pleadingly at the glass jar. It was under 
the glass. It couldn’t get out... . 

“—Life that we cannot observe through the senses devel- 
oped on Earth—that does not obey the rules we have set 
up... .’—Some yoice was repeating the words in his 
brain—“—That does not obey the rules . . .” 

A horrible possibility flashed into his mind; and, with a 
sob, he blundered out of the room, desperately slamming 
the door. He needed help—he needed Julius. The tele- 
phone... . 


Julius Humboldt was cursing softly as he grasped the 
receiver, but when he laid it down his expression was very 
serious. The confused babble on the wire would have been 
meaningless to anyone else, but it galvanized him into 
action. Hurriedly, he set about dressing; moving quickly 
about the tiny room. 

Five minutes later, a shabby figure, he tiptoed down a 
very shabby staircase; and emerged on Tenth Avenue. 
Turning east, he half walked, half ran along Forty-ninth 
Street towards Broadway, 

Julius Humboldt was shabby because he was poor, and 
because he did not care anyway. He was taciturn—perhaps 
a misanthrope, although more inclined to disregard his 
fellow men than to hate them. 

He had once been a professor of chemistry at Columbia 
University, but constant clashes with the authorities— 
having mainly to do with his “radical and unfounded 
theories”—had necessitated his resignation. He now lived 
precariously on a small annuity—seldom doing any work 
of a type calculated to increase his meagre resources, He 
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had few acquaintances and only one friend—young George 
Dixon, 

At Broadway, he plunged down the steps into the sub- 
way; and boarded a downtown train, Arriving at the Penn- 
sylvania Station, he learned that the next Port Washington 
train left at four. Muttering to himself he studied a. time- 


table, Great Neck—four-forty . . . He paced up and down 
the platform. . . . + 
“The block is gone—gonel It’s got me. . . .”—and then 


something about a geranium. George had certainly sounded 
strange—wild. There must be something really wrong. 

The block—he knew what the block was. George had 
written him a letter, outlining his method of procedure. 
He had broken up the meteorite—pounded and pulverized 
it into a fine powder. This powder he had mixed with a 
combination of foodstuffs—animal and vegetable. The 
whole combination he had then compressed, under great 
pressure, into a small, square block—which he had then 
subjected to various temperatures and various frequencies 
of ultra-violet rays. 

A simple, almost childlike performance, Julius reflected. - 
Yet direct and reasonable—characteristic of George. If this 
gave no results, he would try some other way. But, 
wait. . 

George had said the block was gone. Gone? Julius stood 
still, biting his lips. StolenP—Ridiculous! The thing had no 
value. . 

The gates clattered open; and, absent-mindedly, he 
boarded the train. Expensive, these Long Island trains, he 
thought ruefully. For fellows like George who didn’t have 
to worry about money, it didn’t matter. 

“It's got me . . . ."—What could he have meant by 
that? His hands thrust deep in his coat pockets, his chin on 
his chest, Julius Humboldt pondered the matter, as the 
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train rumbled under the East River and out into Long 
Island. 


As the journey advanced, he began to feel more agitated. 
Several times he shook his head violently; and once gave 
a startled exclamation, causing the few other passengers in 
the car to turn amused eyes in his direction. Many frowned 
slightly at sight of the gaunt, forbidding figure with the 
face that was, by now, very, very grim. 

The Great Neck station was deserted, and he set out at 
a quick pace to cover the half mile to George Dixon’s 
house. The sky was overcast, and no signs of dawn were 
yet visible. The damp air enveloped him like a black mist, 
depressing his spirits and seeming to increase the sense of 
heavy foreboding which he suffered. The large house, set 
back among trees, was an ominous jet shadow, as he ap- 
proached it up a winding path. Obsessed with a strange 
uneasiness, he walked on tiptoe, straining his eyes and ears. 

In another instant he was frozen into immobility by a 
laugh—a sudden, high-pitched, gurgling laugh, it rose 
and fell and ended in a sob. 

He gazed fixedly at the house. That was not George. 
Who—what—was there? Slowly he advanced, mounted the 
steps, and laid his hand on the doorknob. From inside the 
house there came a shrill cry, a crash—then silence. 

The door was unlocked. For a long time he stood very 
still, his head thrust forward. Then he slipped quietly into 
the black interior. He remembered vaguely the plan of the 
place. To the left was the laboratory; to ae right a sitting 
room; and straight ahead the stairway, flanked by a narrow 
hall leading to the back of the house. He moved to the left, 
and felt along the wall to the laboratory door. A faint line 
of light showed beneath it. He knocked, and waited but 
there was no sound. Cautiously, he pushed open the door. 

The room was untenanted. Light came from a large 
globe in the ceiling. He advanced across the floor, his eyes 
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darting to right and left. He paused over the table in the 
center, and gazed thoughtfully down at the small heap 
of metallic dust under the jar. 

“Pretty well cleaned out,” he muttered. “It’s gone, all 
right!” Again he glanced around. This time his eye was 
caught by the unusual appearance of the flower-pot on 
the window ledge. It appeared to be filled with something 
black. He walked over and dug into the surface with his 
finger. Underneath was dry earth. It was just a thin layer 
of powder on top. He pursed his lips. 

A sound behind made him wheel around, and gaze into 
the hall-way. Slowly there took shape in the darkness there 
a crouching, mottled figure. It was a man—half naked— 
whose skin was a dead grey in color—splotched with black. 
It was staring at him with wide, fixed eyes; and creeping 
forward with a convulsive motion of the lower legs. All the 
hope went out of him, as he recognized George Dixon. He 
cursed. 

“George!—In God’s name, what’s the matter?” 

Julius Humboldt had taken three quick steps forward 
when the other leaped. He had a flashing glimpse of wide 
eyes, flaring nostrils, bared teeth—and ducked instinctively. 
The flying body struck him a glancing blow on the shoul- _ 
der, and crashed full-length on the floor. He stared at it, 
horrified. 

“George.” 

The prostrate creature screamed, and beat the floor with 
its fists. Humboldt recoiled instinctively. 

“Mad!” he breathed through white lips. He advanced 
gingerly; and, kneeling down, placed a hand gently on the 
other’s shoulder. There came a quick, sharp snarl; and 
he snatched his hand violently from between the other’s 
closing teeth. 

Again he leaped back, and stood rigidly still. Hurried 
thoughts raced through his brain. He would have to do 
something for George—and do it quick. A doctor... ? 
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He frowned irritably. What would a doctor do? He 
didn’t want some fool messing around and making things 
worse. What would a doctor treat for? What was wrong 
with George?—that was the question. : 


He had better assume it was the experiment that 
was doing it. He had been only half serious when he 
had warned George about it; but now . . . Obviously 
the experiment had been a success. George had found 
something—something that had consumed the food under 
that jar. Might as well call it “life” as anything else; 
although it must be totally different from terrestrial life. 
Something in the form of a ray—light ray, gamma ray 
something that could pass through glass. Yes, he was 
pretty sure of that. But then what would it do? 

He stood rigidly still, gazing with unseeing eyes down 
at the now quiet figure on the floor. He must marshal all 
the facts, He must understand this thing in order to 


conquer it.... 
George had babbled something about a geranium. Now, 
what . . . Suddenly he remembered the flower pot, and 


his eyes widened. At last the thing became clear to him. 
He felt that he could visualize graphically what had hap- 
pened—what was happening. Rays shooting out—radiating— 
in all directions from the jar; passing through the plant on 
the window ledge—and consuming it; passing through 
George. ... 

He shuddered. The brain, the nerves—the most delicate 
organs—would go first, naturally. He must do something 
—get a doctor; a sedative might help. He left the room, 
and locked the door behind him. Making for the telephone 
stand, he tripped over something. It was the telephone. It 
was loose—the wires torn out of the box. 

Well, there was an extension in George’s bedroom. He 
took the stairs three at a time. There was a light in the 
toom. He had just picked up the phone when something 
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peculiar caught his eye. The bed sheet was a strange, dark 
grey in color. He bent closer. Yes—something wrong. He 
touched jt, and started violently. The sheet crumbled to 
powder ‘under his hand. He shook his head in bewilder- 
ment. ... 

Obviously the sheet was affected in the same way as 
George and the geranium. But why the sheet? Why not 
something nearer the laboratory? . . . Then he gasped, 
as the full meaning of the phenomenon burst upon him. It 
was George that had infected the sheet. George was being 
fed on by the strange disease; therefore, George was giving 
off the rays—and in enormously greater quantities than the 
little block had done. | 

The horror of the situation overcame him, and he sat 
down heavily upon the bed. George broadcasting Death! 
He tried to look ahead—to understand the full significance 
of that fact. 

George broadcasting Death—impregnating anything and 
everything that came near him. And then infected things 
radiating it, in their turn... . 

Where would it stop? What could stop it? He shrugged 
his shoulders helplessly. You couldn’t fight a thing you 
knew nothing about. . . . The thing would spread like 
wild-fire. George was a menace to mankind—to all life—to 
the world! 

Absent-mindedly he picked up the telephone; shrugged 
again; and set it down . . . Couldn't call a doctor. 
Couldn’t call anybody. Nobody would understand. They 
would take George to a hospital where he would spread 
disaster at a terrific raté, or they would hang around and 
infect themselves; then go out and spread the thing. Warn- — 
ings would be no use; people never paid any attention to 
warnings they could not understand, They would laugh at 
him; he could hear them... . 

“Life from the stars, indeed! . . . Disease from afar— 
ha, ha!” They would call him mad—and then fall victims 
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to the thing they derided. And the minute a few were 
affected nothing could stop it. He, himself, knew more 
about it than anyone else; but he had no idea how it could 
be checked. .. . 

He wondered vaguely if he were infected. Perhaps not, 
in so short a time. . . . Well, he would be, before he got 
through. 

He would have to work alone . . . Work?—he drew his 
hand across his eyes.—Work? . . . On what? Grimly he 
considered. He couldn’t leave George, certainly. Must try 
to save him, no matter how small the chances; must study 
the Rays—try to find out... . 


_ From below came a thud and a heavy pounding on the 
laboratory door. He shivered slightly. 

What to do with George? Would have to keep him quiet. 
Frowning heavily, he descended the stairs. The racket in 
the laboratory was steadily increasing in volume. To the 
pounding was now added shrill, angry cries. 

A hypodermic of some sort would be necessary for such 
noises would soon bring inquisitive people—and inquisitive 
people meant disaster. But how to get dope without a 
doctor? He knew of a doctor in the city who minded his 
own business; but deals like that required money, and he 
had no money. . . . Well, he had to do something right 
away. You could hear that howling a block. 

He unlocked the door. As he turned the knob, the door 
burst open, knocking him violently backwards. Before he 
could regain his balance the other was upon him. As 
he was borne to the floor, all other emotions were domi- 
nated by his amazement at the homicidal tendencies of this 
man who, a week ago, had been as mild-mannered and 
studious as one could wish. 

He fought vainly against the powerful, frenzied grip on 
his throat. Blood pounded in his ears; his temples throbbed. 
With his one free hand he reached along the floor for 
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something that he knew was there. He found it,—the tele- - 
phone—and, swinging it up, relentlessly clubbed the head 
of his assailant. The grip on his throat relaxed, and the 
body of George Dixon rolled over limply on the floor. 
Getting to his feet, he raised it in his arms; and slowly 
mounted the stairs. He laid it on the bed and bent over it. 
Out for three or four hours, he decided with relief. He 
needed at least that. 

He searched methodically through the ‘clothes in the 
closet, but found only a little over six dollars. A further 
search of the bureau netted only the check-book of a local 
bank. He stared at this latter find long and thoroughly; 
then shook his head. No, he would try searching the rest of 
the house first. An hour’s search, however, brought no 
results; and at seven o'clock he was seated at a desk with 
the check-book and one of George’s letters before him. 

Promptly at nine he was at the local bank. The young 
teller looked thoughtfully at the check he presented. 

“Are you staying with Mr. Dixon, Mr.—Mr. ... . me 

“Humboldt. Yes, I am.” 

“Well—it’s a rather large—” 

“If it is identification you want, I have a letter from Mr. 
Dixon to myself,” said Humboldt brusquely. 

The young man studied the proffered letter gravely. 
“All right, sir. You know we have to be careful, sir. How 
will you have it? . . .” 

Humboldt caught the nine-fifteen train to the city. He 
sat huddled in the corner of a car, feeling very tired and 
a little sick. He felt that he was on a fool’s errand. George, 
he knew, could not be saved; it was only a question of how 
long he would live. Not very long, probably. A thing that 
can attack vital nerves kills quickly. . . . ‘ 

Humboldt stirred uneasily in his seat. George’s death, 
he reflected grimly, would not end the matter. Far from 
it! . . . There was enough substance in his body to feed 
the disease for weeks—months, perhaps. And throughout 
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all that time the deadly radiations would continue—menac- 
ing all life, passing through all barriers. . . . 

All barriers?>—He remained deep in thought during the 
rest of the journey. By the time the Pennsylvania Station 
. was reached, he had come to a decision. 

An hour later—richer by a few grams of morphine and 
a syringe; poorer by a considerable sum of money—he was 
studying a classified telephone directory. Finding what he 
wanted, he called a number, and gave an order. There 
appeared to be some difficulty at the other end; and he 
spoke irritably:— 

“Yes—lead. Can you hear me? . . . Good!—Do you have 
one, or not? . . . Good! I want immediate delivery... . 
What? ...I1 don’t care what it costs... . Yes—this 
afternoon . . . Good! . . . Get a truck. I will pay all 
delivery charges . . .” 

He gave the address, and hung up. The journey back to 
Great Neck he spent in deep thought. How to study the 
Rays? How to make them tangible—measurableP—An 
electroscope? Photographic plates? 

He groaned in despair. All that was so arduous—so 
complicated; and he had need for speed. The Rays were 
spreading rapidly, he was certain; eating into the timbers 
of the house, into the ground, perhaps .. . 

To his immense relief the house was quiet when he let 
himself in at the front door. He mounted the stairs on 
tip-toe, and cautiously unlocked the bedroom door. Cau- 
tion left him, then; and for a moment he was overcome by 
nausea. Forcing himself, he approached, wide-eyed, the 
black lump on the bed. The head was bald, and the one ear 
that he could see was no more than a stump. The nose was 
a black wound in the ghastly face. The eyes were gone. 

Fighting his disgust, he reached out a hand. The body 
felt like warm mud. He shuddered, and drew back. .. . 
No need for the hyp now—but he was glad he had got 
the other thing... . 
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His eye was caught by three ugly indentations in the 
skull. His work . . . 

Horror surged up within him, and he dashed headlong 
from the room and down the stairs. He sank weakly into a 
chair in the living room. He was trembling; felt very tired 
—incapable of thought. He knew he had better get out of 
the house. Death was there. He imagined the Rays driving 
through the air about him. He felt that he could almost see 
them. They would be coming from many sources now— 
shooting in all directions. . . « : 

His head fell back upon the cushion of the chair. He 
knew he must get up, but he needed a little rest. His 
strength was exhausted. . . . Suddenly his eyes became . 
intent. He had been gazing at the ceiling, but had not 
until now noticed the dark, irregular stain in its center. 

He wondered about it. It alarmed him, somehow. . . . 

What would cause such a stain? What was above this 
room? Feebly he concentrated on the problem. The stairs 

. . the hall—to the right was—yes, George’s bedroom! 
The Thing was lying there—yes, in the center right above 
the stain... : 

He shivered. He would have to get out; but he needed 
a little rest. He relaxed... . 

The stain had a peculiar shape. He decided that it had 
legs—a head—and one arm. He watched it steadily. It 
seemed to move a little. . . . 

Yes, it was moving! In sudden alarm, he struggled to 
rise; but could not. The one arm of the shape was stretching 
out towards him. He knew how it would feel—like warm 
mud. . . . His terror was a physical pain, but he could 
not move. ‘ 

Suddenly it was all around him—the warm mud. He 
was sinking in it, and could not breathe. Death was near, 
but help was coming. He could hear it—a small bell, very 
faint. Then a booming sound. He renewed his struggles— 
and suddenly was free. . . . 
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Julius Humboldt opened his eyes, and leaped to his feet. 
Angrily he knew that he had been asleep. Now there was 
somebody at the front door—ringing, knocking. He would 
have to go, but it was a damned nuisance! He stepped into 
the hall. Certainly didn’t want visitors. But maybe it 
was... 

He started slightly as he swung open the door, and saw 
the policeman. He remained silent, collecting his wits. . . . 

“Mr. Dixon home?” rumbled the officer. 

Julius Humboldt put out his hand, and grasped for the 
door-post. He stood perfectly still, frowning. Then: 

“No. He is not at-home,” he said. 

“No?”—the officer’s tone was peculiar—“Well,. maybe you 
know something about this.—Is your name Humboldt?” 

“Yes,”—Humboldt stared fixedly at the slip-of paper. The 
officer shook it impatiently. . . . 

“Where'd you get this check?” he asked loudly. 

“From Mr. Dixon.” 

“YesP—Well, I wanna hear Dixon say that .. .” He 
took a step forward. Humboldt did not move. 

“Mr. Dixon is not at home,” he repeated. 

The officer growled. “Oh!—So you're gonna get hard, 
huh? You better be nice—get me? This here check is a 
phoney; an’ I got a good mind to take you along to the 
station now!” He eyed the other’s shabby clothes with ex- 
treme disfavour. : 

“You know that you can do nothing of the sort,” pointed 
out Humboldt calmly, “until you have found Mr. Dixon.” 

“Well, 'm gonna find ‘im soon enough. An’ now I’m 
gonna search this house.” He made another forward move- 
ment. Still Humboldt did not move. 

“You have a warrant?”—his voice was cold. 

Again the policeman stopped and glowered. “Hard guy, 
ain’t yuP—Well—” 

He was interrupted by the sound of a heavy truck rum- 
bling up the drive. He turned. “What do these guys want?” 
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Humboldt’s lips tightened. “That is none of your affair!” 

“No?—We'll see about that... . Hey! What do you 
guys want?” He addressed the driver, who had by now 
climbed down from his seat. 

The driver looked alarmed—then indignant. “Why, we 
got the coffin. . .. We was to deliver it here—a lead 
coffin. An’ damned heavy it—” 

“Oh, a coffin!” the officer cut in. He swung around upon 
Humboldt. “Is that all? . . . Say there’s something damned 
funny about this house. . . .” He looked up and down, 
apparently including the entire house in his broad sneer. — 
“We got a lot of complaints about noises in this house last 
night—screams like. . . . An’ now a coffin!” 

Suddenly he swung around, and bellowed at the gaping 
truck driver. “Take that thing down to. the station-house, 
an’ leave it there. We don’t have no funerals around here 
without the undertaker! And as for you—”_he turned to 
Humboldt—“I'm comin’ back—get me? . . . . With a war- 
rant—” 

Suddenly he stopped, and gaped at the other. “What the 
hell have you got on your face?” 

A chill shot through Humboldt. He stiffened. Then: 
“That, also, is none of your affair,” he said softly. 

The officer favored him with a look of concentrated 
venom. “All right, Wise Guy—you wait!”—he stamped down 
the steps. Humboldt closed the door. 

He walked very slowly, and with clenched fists, to a 
mirror. One glance was enough to tell him what he wanted 
to know, but he stared for a long time with a kind of 
fascination at his terrible face. Then he turned, and walked 
out of the house. He noted without surprise—scarcely with 
interest—that the grass, up against the front of the porch, 
was black—burnt-looking. He looked up at the window of 
George’s bedroom. 

A maple tree grew near the house, and a large branch 
forked towards that window. The leaves were not green. 
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They, too, were black and burnt-looking. Humboldt © 
laughed harshly. 

Study the Rays! Much chance he would have! You 
couldn’ t study a thing that crumbled your body—stole your 
reason . . . Even his one little gesture had been thwarted, 
he thought bitterly. He had hoped to protect the world 
from George with a lead shield. And they had taken that. 


" “He would be the second to go—but not the last. Perhaps 
the policeman would be the third. He would warn 
him 


Warn him! Again he laughed. He would say, “Don’t 
go into that house—warrant or no warrant. In there is 
invisible Death. I don’t know what it is. It comes from out 
of the skies.” 

And the policeman would say, “Gettin’ funny, huh?” 

But even if the policeman were convinced, and didn’t 
go in, the Rays would spread—through the grass, through 
the trees, through the ground. How much air could they 
traverse? 

What were they? He called them “Rays”. He had made 
a word picture for them. But it was just a word picture— 
nothing more. This he knew: that they were something 
that fed on earthly substances—mainly living things, it 
seemed. How could you stop a thing like that... ? 

He stiffened suddenly; his jaw set; and he strode 
swiftly to the road, and down the hill towards the town. 
He would try once more. He might beat the policeman to it. 
He smiled grimly. Thief, forger, buyer of drugs, possibly 
murderer—he would try to beat the Law once we He 
would commit one more crime—perhaps two. . . 

Ten minutes brought him to a filling station. “Do you 
have any five-gallon tins?” he inquired of the attendant. 

“Yes, sir!” 
“Well, my car is out of gas—up in Mr. Dixon’s garage. 
I want you to fill two tins, and drive me up there.” 
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“Well, I can give you a gallon; and then you can 
stop by here, and—” 

“Do what I say!” snapped Humboldt, “and don’t stand 
too near me.” 

The other merely gaped at him. 

“Get it!”—Humboldt threw a roll of bills at the attendant. 
The latter succeeded in mastering his astonishment. 

“Yes, sir!” he cried. He filled the cans, and placed them 
in a rickety car. Humboldt got into the back seat. 

“Go up the driveway, and set them down at the front,” 
he directed. The other pulled up before the front steps. 

“Don’t you want them in the garage?” he objected. 

“Do as I say,” said Humboldt again. The man deposited 
the cans on the steps, and prepared to go. 

“Had a fire?” he inquired chattily, looking around at the 

ass. 

Humboldt did not answer. He lifted one of the cans, and 
lugged it into the house. He heard the car rattle away. 

From the kitchen, at the back of the house, he secured 
a dipper; and began methodically to scatter the liquid in 
all the rooms—on the floors, walls, ceilings, and furniture. 
He hurried, running from one room to another. His legs 
felt numb; he was a little dizzy; and then there was the 
policeman. . . 

He went upstairs. In one of the rooms he found a 
closet, which had a tiny window looking out upon a grove 
of trees at the back of the house. 

“Private in back,” he muttered, with an approving smile. 
Then he tried the key in the lock, and put it on the inside. 
He went on with this work. Upon the thing that had been 
George Dixon he poured a gallon of the fluid. Then he 
went downstairs and out of the house. 

There was no one in sight. The grounds were fairly 
spacious, the nearest house being over three hundred 
yards away. Slowly he walked around the house, emptying 
his second tin on the walls and porches—on the grass. 
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Lastly, he laid a little train of it out across the back 
yard. . . . It was getting dark. 

He lighted a cigarette; and, stooping, dropped the match 
on the last little splotch of gasoline. A tiny flame shot up, 
and ran towards the house. 

He walked slowly around to the front; and went in, 
locking the door behind him. He sat down on the staircase; 
and, reaching into his pocket, drew out the little bottle of 
morphine and the syringe. Might as well make use of it, 
after all, he thought with some satisfaction. 

The sight of his hands sickened him: ugly, black—looked 
as if they might fall apart. . . . He charged the syringe 
from the bottle. 

Perhaps he was saving other people from having hands 
like this. Deprived of food, this “life” or whatever it was 
from another star, might die a natural death. Then again 
it might not. But the chances were that he was doing a 
whole lot of people a lot of good... . 

He dug the needle into his leg, and laughed. Anyway, 
he had nothing to lose! A fine hero! . . . Julius Humboldt 
had always found it hard to be sentimental. . . . He got to 
his feet, and slowly climbed the stairs. It was difficult to 
move. He went into the closet, and lifted the tiny window. 
A roar and a wave of hot air greeted him. He drew back 
with a smile, and locked the closet door. 

A tongue of flame shot up past the window, licking at 
the sill, He gazed at it admiringly. Wonderful stuff— 


fire! ... Clean... pure... vital. . . . Highest state 
of matter. 

The heat was choking him now. The roaring and the 
heat were now tremendous. . . . He laughed. 


Robbery . . . forgery .. . murder .. . arson . . . and 
now, one more! 
He tossed the key into the flame. 


THE HURKLE IS A HAPPY BEAST 


Theodore Sturgeon 


The line between science fiction and fantasy is 
often difficult to draw; indeed, many aficionados 
refuse to make the distinction at all. This book 
contains for the most part the kind of fantasy that 
has at least some sort of far-fetched scientific 
reasonableness; but in the case of the Hurkle the 
reasonableness is practically invisible. Actually, 
these odd animals cannot be proved to be im- 
possible, any more than you can prove that life of - 
some sort cannot exist on the sun—though not, of 
course, life with which we could be at ail familiar 
or at ease. On the other hand, no one should ever 
want to try and show that the Hurkle really 
exists, for to do so would, it seems, be an extremely 
risky undertaking! 


This all happened quite a long time ago... . 


Lirht is either in.a different universal plane or in an- 
other island galaxy. Perhaps these terms mean the same 
thing. The fact remains that Lirht is a planet with three 
moons (one of which is unknown) and a sun, which is as 
important in its universe as is ours. 

‘Lirht is inhabited by gwik, its dominant race, and by 
several less highly developed species which, for purposes 
of this narrative, can be ignored. Except, of eee for the 
hurkle. The hurkle are highly regarded by the gwik as 
pets, in spite of the fact that a hurkle is so affectionate that 
it can have no loyalty. 

The prettiest of the hurkle are blue. 
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Now, on Lirht, in its greatest city, there was trouble, the 
nature of which does not matter to us, and a gwik named 
Hyvov, whom you may immediately forget, blew up a build- 
ing which was important for reasons we cannot understand. 
This event caused great excitement, and gwik left their 
homes and factories and strubles and streamed toward the 
center of town, which is how a certain laboratory door was 
left open. 

In times of such huge confusion, the little things go on. 
During the “Ten Days that Shook the World” the cafes 
and theaters of Moscow and Petrograd remained open, 
people fell in love, sued each other, died, shed sweat and 
tears; and some of' these were tears of laughter. So on 
Lirht, while the decisions on the fate of the miserable Hvov 
were being formulated, gwik still fardled, funted, and 
fupped. The great central hewton still beat out its mighty 
pulse, and in the anams the corsons grew . . . 

Into the above-mentioned laboratory, which had been 
left open through the circumstances described, wandered a 
hurkle kitten. It was very happy to find itself there; but 
then, the hurkle is a happy beast. It prowled about fear- 
lessly—it could become invisible if frightened—and it 
glowed at the legs of the tables and at the glittering, racked 
walls. It moved sinuously, humping its back and arching 
along on the floor. Its front and rear legs were stiff and 
straight as the legs of a chair; the middle pair had two 
sets of knees, one bending .forward, one back. It was 
engineered as ingeniously as a scorpion, and it was exceed- 
ingly blue. 

Occupying almost a quarter of the laboratory was a 
huge and intricate machine, unhoused, showing the signs 
of development projects the galaxies over—temporary 
hookups from one component to another, cables terminat- 
ing in spring clips, measuring devices standing about on 
small tables near the main work. The kitten regarded the 
machine with curiosity and friendly intent, sending a wave 
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of radiations outward which were its glow, or purr. It 
arched daintily around to the other side, stepping delicately 
but firmly on a floor switch. 

Immediately there was a rushing, humming sound, like 
small birds chasing large mosquitoes, and parts of the 
machine began to get warm. The kitten watched curiously, 
and saw, high up inside the clutter of coils and wires, the 
most entrancing muzziness it had ever seen. It was like 
heat-flicker over a fallow field; it was like a smoke-vortex; 
it was like red neon lights on a wet pavement. To the 
hurkle kitten’s senses, that red-orange flicker was also like 
the smell of catnip to a cat, or anise to a terrestrial terrier. 

It reared up toward the glow, hooked its forelegs over 
a busbar—fortunately there was no ground potential—and 
drew itself upward. It climbed from transformer to power- 
pack, skittered’ up a variable condenser—the setting of 
which was changed thereby—disappeared momentarily as 
it felt the bite of a hot tube, and finally teetered on the 
edge of the glow. 

The glow hovered in midair in a sort of cabinet, which 
was surrounded by heavy coils embodying tens of thou- 
sands of turns of small wire and great loops of bus. One 
side, the front, of the cabinet was open, and the kitten hung 
there fascinated, rocking back and forth to the rhythm of 
some unheard music it made to contrast this sourceless 
flame. Back and forth, back and forth it rocked and wove, 
riding a wave of delicious, compelling sensation. And once, 
just once, it moved its center of gravity too far from its 
point of support. Too far—far enough. It tumbled into the 
cabinet, into the flame. 


One muggy, mid-June day a teacher, whose name was 
Stott and whose duties were to teach seven subjects to 
forty moppets in a very small town, was writing on a black- — 
board. He was writing the word Madagascar, and the air 
was so sticky and warm that he could feel his undershirt 
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pasting and unpasting itself on his shoulder blade with 
each round “a” he wrote. 

Behind him there was a sudden rustle from the moist 
seventh-graders. His schooled reflexes kept him from turn- 
ing from the board until he had finished what he was 
doing, by which time the room was in a young uproar. 
Stott about-faced, opened his mouth, closed it again. A 
thing like this would require more than a routine repri- 
mand. 

His forty-odd charges were writhing and squirming in 
an extraordinary fashion, and the sound they made, a 
sort of whimpering giggle, was unique. He looked at one 
pupil after another. Here a hand was busily scratching a 
nape; there a boy was digging guiltily under his shirt; 
“sage a scrubbed and shining damsel violently worried 

er scalp. 

Knowing the value of individual attack, Stott intoned, - 
“Hubert, what seems to be the trouble?” 

The room immediately quieted, though diminished scrab- 
blings continued. “Nothin’, Mister Stott,” quavered Hubert. 

Stott flicked his gaze from side to side. Wherever it 
rested, the scratching stopped and was replaced by 
agonized control. In its wake was rubbing and twitching. 
Stott glared, and idly thumbed a lower left rib. Someone 
snickered. Before he could identify the source, Stott was 
suddenly aware of an intense itching. He checked the im- 
pulse to go after it, knotted his jaw, and swore to himself . 
that he wouldn’t scratch as long as he was out there, front 
and center. “The class will—” he began tautly, and then 
stopped. 

There was a—a something on the sill of the open window. 
He blinked and looked again. It was a translucent, bluish 
cloud which was almost nothing at all. It was less than a 
something should be, but it was indeed more than a 
nothing. If he stretched his imagination just a little, he 
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might make out the outlines of an arched creature with too 
many legs; but of course that was ridiculous. 

He looked away from it and scowled at his class. He had 
had two unfortunate experiences with stink bombs, and in 
the back of his mind was the thought of having seen once, 
in a trick-store window, a product called “itching powder.” 
Could this be it, this terrible itchP He knew better, how- 
ever, than to accuse anyone yet; if he were wrong, there 
was no point in giving the little geniuses any extra- 
curricular notions, 

He tried again. “The cl—-” He swallowed. This itch 
was ... “The class will—’ He noticed that one head, then — 
another and another, were turning toward the window. He 
realized that if the class got too interested in what he 
thought he saw on the window sill, he’d have a panic on 
his hands. He fumbled for his ruler and rapped twice on 
the desk. His control was not what it should have been 
at the moment; he struck far too hard, and the reports 
were like gunshots. The class turned to him as one; and 
behind them the thing on the window sill appeared with 
great distinctness, 

It was blue—a truly beautiful blue. It had a small 
spherical head and an almost identical knob at the other 
end. There were four stiff, straight legs, a long sinuous 
body, and two central limbs with a boneless look about 
them. On the side of the head were four pairs of eyes, of 
graduated sizes. It teetered there for perhaps ten seconds, 
and then, without a sound, leapt through the window and 
was gone. 

Mr. Stott, pale and shaking, closed his eyes. His knees 
trembled and weakened, and a delicate, dewy mustache of 
perspiration appeared on his upper lip. He clutched at 
the desk and forced his eyes open; and then, flooding him 
with relief; pealing into his terror, swinging his control ~ 
back to him, the bell rang to end the class and the school 
day. 
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“Dismissed,” he mumbled, and sat down. The class 
picked up and left, changing itself from a twittering pattern 
of rows to a rowdy kaleidoscope around the bottle-neck 
doorway. Mr. Stott slumped down in his chair, noticing 
that the dreadful itch was gone, had been gone since he 
had made that thunderclap with the ruler. 

Now, Mr. Stott was a man of method. Mr. Stott prided 
himself on his ability to teach his charges to use their 
powers of observation and all the machinery of logic at 
their command. Perhaps, then, he had more of both at his 
command—after he recovered himself—than could be 
expected of an ordinary man. 

He sat and stared at the open window, not seeing the 
sun-swept lawns outside. And after going over these events 
a half-dozen times, he fixed on two important facts: 

First, that the animal he had seen, or thought he had 
seen, had six legs. 

Second, that the animal was of such nature as to make 
anyone who had not seen it believe he was out of his 
mind. 

These two thoughts had their corollaries: 

First, that every animal he had ever seen which had 
six legs was an insect, and 

Second, that if anything were to be done about this 
fantastic creature, he had better do it by himself. And what- 
ever action he took must be taken immediately. He im- 
agined the windows being kept shut to keep the ae out— 
in this heat—and he cowered away from the thought. He 
imagined the effect of such a monstrosity if it bounded into 
the midst of a classroom full of children in their early teens, 
and he recoiled. No; there could be no delay in this matter. 

He went to the window and examined the sill. Nothing. 
There was nothing to be seen outside, either. He stood 
thoughtfully for a moment, pulling on his lower lip and 
thinking hard. Then he went downstairs to borrow five 
pounds of DDT powder from the janitor for an “experi- 
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“ment.” He got a wide, flat wooden box and an electric fan, . 

and set them up on a table he pushed close to the window. 
Then he sat down to wait, in case, just in case the blue 
beast returned. 


When the hurkle kitten fell into the flame, it braced itself 
for a fall at least as far as the floor of the cabinet. Its shock 
was tremendous, then, when it found itself so braced and 
already resting on a surface. It looked around, panting 
with fright, its invisibility reflex in full operation. 

The cabinet was gone. The flame was gone. The labo- 
ratory with its windows, lit by the orange Lirhtian sky, its 
ranks of shining equipment, its hulking, complex machine— 
all were gone. 

The hurkle kitten sprawled in an open area, a sort of 
lawn. No colors were right; everything seemed half-lit, 
filmy, out-of-focus. There were trees, but not low and flat 
and bushy like honest Lirhtian trees, but with straight 
naked trunks and leaves like a portle’s tooth. The different: 
atmospheric gases had colors; clouds of fading, changing 
faint colors obscured and revealed everything. The kitten 
twitched its cafmors and ruddled its kump, right there 
where it stood; for no amount of early training could over- 
come a shock like this. 

It gathered itself together and tried to move; and then 
it got its second shock. Instead of arching over inchworm- 
wise, it floated into the air and came down three times as 
far as it had ever jumped in its life. 

It cowered on the dreamlike grass, darting glances all 
about, under, and up. It was lonely and terrified and felt 
very much put upon. It saw its shadow through the shifting 
haze, and the sight terrified it even more, for it had no 
shadow when it was frightened on Lirht. Everything here 
was all backwards and wrong way up; it got more visible, 
instead of less, when it was frightened; its legs didn’t work 
right, it couldn’t see properly, and there wasn’t a single, 
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solitary malapek to be throdded anywhere. It thought it 
heard some music; happily, that sounded all right inside its 
round head, though somehow it didn’t resonate as well 
as it had. 

It tried, with extreme caution, to move again. This time 
its trajectory was shorter and more controlled. It tried 
a small, grounded pace, and was quite successful. Then it 
bobbed for a moment, seesawing on its flexing middle pair 
of legs, and, with utter abandon, flung itself skyward. It 
went up perhaps fifteen feet, turning end over end, and 
landed with its stiff forefeet in the turf. 

It was completely delighted with this sensation. It 
gathered itself together, gryting with joy, and leapt up 
again. This time it made more distance than altitude, and 
bounced two long, happy bounces as it landed. 

Its fears were gone in the exploration of this delicious 
new freedom of motion. The hurkle, as has been said 
before, is a happy beast. It curvetted and sailed, soared 
and somersaulted, and at last brought up against a brick 
wall with stunning and unpleasant results. It was learning, 
the hard way, a distinction between weight and mass. 
The effect was slight but painful. It drew back and stared 
forlornly at the bricks. Just when it was beginning to feel 
friendly again... 

It looked upward, and saw what appeared to be an 
opening in the wall some eight feet above the ground. 
Overcome by a spirit of high adventure, it sprang upward 
and came to rest on a window sill—a feat of which it was 
very proud. It crouched there, preening itself, and looked 
inside. 

It saw a most pleasing vista. More than forty amusingly 
ugly animals, apparently imprisoned by their lower ex- 
tremities in individual stalls, bowed and nodded and 
mumbled. At the far end of the room stood a taller, more 
slender monster with a naked head—naked compared with 
those of the trapped ones, which were covered with hair 
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like a mawson’s egg. A few moments’ study showed the 
kitten that in reality only one side of the heads was hairy; 
the tall one turned around and began making tracks in the 
end wall, and its head proved to be hairy on the other side 
too. 

The hurkle kitten found this vastly entertaining. It began 
to radiate what was, on Lirht, a purr, or glow. In this 
fantastic place it was not visible; instead, the trapped 
animals began to respond with most curious writhings and 
squirmings and sussurant rubbings of their hides with their 
claws. This pleased the kitten even more, for it loved to be 
noticed, and it redoubled the glow. The ‘receptive motions 
of the animals became almost frantic. 

Then the tall one turned around again. It made a curious 
sound or two. Then it picked up a stick from the platform 
before it and brought it down with a horrible crash. 

The sudden noise frightened the hurkle kitten half out 
of its wits. It went invisible; but its visibility system was 
reversed here, and it was suddenly outstandingly evident. 
It turned and leapt outside, and before it reached the 
ground, a loud metallic shrilling pursued it. There were 
gabblings and shufflings from the room which added force ~ 
to the kitten’s consuming terror. It scrambled to a low 
growth of shrubbery and concealed itself among the leaves. 

Very soon, however, its irrepressible good nature re- 
turned. It lay relaxed, watching the slight movement of the 
stems and leaves—some of them may have been flowers—in 

‘a slight breeze. A winged creature came humming and 
dancing about one of the blossoms. The kitten rested on 
one of its middle legs, shot the other out and caught the 
creature in flight. The thing promptly jabbed the kitten’s 
foot with a sharp black probe. This the kitten ignored. It 
ate the thing, and belched. It lay still for a few minutes, 
savoring the sensation of the bee in its clarfel. The ex- 
periment was suddenly not a success. It ate the bee twice 
more and then gave it up as a bad job. 
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It turned its attention again to the window, wondering 
what those racks of animals might be up to now. It 
seemed very quiet up there . . . Boldly the kitten came 
from hiding and launched itself at the window again. It 
was pleased with itself; it was getting quite proficient at 
precision leaps in this mad place. Preening itself, it 
balanced on the window sill and looked inside. 

Surprisingly, all the smaller animals were gone. The 
larger one was huddled behind the~shelf at the end of 
the room. The kitten and the animal watched each other 
for a long moment. The animal leaned down and stuck 
something into tHe wall. 

Immediately there was a mechanical humming sound 
and something on a platform near the window began to 
revolve. The next thing the kitten knew it was enveloped in 
a cloud of pungent dust. 

It choked and became as visible as it was frightened, 
which was very. For a long moment it was incapable of 
motion; gradually, however, it became conscious of a 
poignant, painfully penetrating sensation which thrilled it 
to the core. It gave itself up to the feeling. Wave after 
wave of agonized ecstasy rolled over it, and it began to 
dance to the waves. It glowed brilliantly, though the 
emanation served only to make the animal in the room 
scratch hysterically. , 

The hurkle felt strange, transported. It turned and leapt 
high into the air, out from the building. 


Mr. Stott stopped scratching. Disheveled indeed, he 
went to the window and watched the odd sight of the 
blue beast, quite invisible now, but coated with dust, so 
that it was like a bubble in a fog. It bounced across the 
lawn in huge floating leaps, leaving behind it diminishing 
patches of white powder in the grass. He smacked his 
hands, one on the other, and smirking, withdrew to 
straighten up. He had saved the earth from battle, murder, 
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and bloodshed, forever, but he did not know that. No 
one ever found out what he had done. So he lived a long 
and happy life. 

And the hurkle kitten? 

It bounded off through the long shadows, and vanished 
in a copse of bushes. There it ee itself a shallow pit, work- 
ing drowsily, more and more slowly. And at last it sank 
down and lay motionless, thinking strange thoughts, 
making strange music, and racked by strange sensations. 
Soon even its slightest movements ceased, and it stretched 
out stiffly, motionless .. . 

For about two weeks. At the end of that time, the hurkle, 
no longer a kitten, was possessed of a fine, healthy litter 
of just under two hundred young. Perhaps it was the DDT, 
and perhaps it was the new variety of radiation that the 
hurkle received from the terrestrial sky, but they were all 
parthenogenetic females, even as you and I. 

And the humans? Oh, we bred so! And how happy we 
were! 

But the humans had the slidy itch, and the scratchy itch, 
and the prickly or tingly or titillative paraesthetic for- 
mication. And there wasn’t a thing they could do about it. 

So they left. 

Isn’t this a lovely place? 


KING OF THE GREY SPACES 


Ray Bradbury 


When the time comes when space travel is as 
common as airplane travel is today, there still will 
be difficulties and uncertainties in space ship 
design and in space pilot selection which will be 
infinitely more complex than anything we can 
now envision. The problem of picking out young- 
sters who are psychologically, intellectually, and 
physically suited to the drastically different en- 
vironment of a space ship is very effectively 
studied in this story of the competition among 
young boys for the honor of becoming a pilot. 
Though the story does not take the reader a foot 
off the earth’s surface, there is implicit in it all 
the romance and danger of interplanetary travel, 
seen through the eyes of the kids who are to be- 
come a new generation of astronauts. 


We were just a lot of kids. With cut fingers, lumpy 
heads and whining tenor voices, We liked our game of mibs 
as well as the next rumple-hair; but we liked the rockets 
more. 

Every Saturday morning the guys met at my house and 
yelled until the neighbors were moved to brandishing 
paralysis guns out their ventilators and commanding the 
guys to shut their damned traps or they’d be frozen solid on 
the spot for an hour, and then where would they be? 

Aw, gwan, climb a rocket and stick your head into the 
mainjet, the kids always replied, but doing so when safe 
behind our garden fence. Old Man Wickard, next door, 
is a ripe potter with the para-gun. 
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It was Saturday morning and I was lying in bed thinking 
about how I screwed my exam on semantics the day before 
at formula-school, and playing with the idea of Sally 
Gibberts, the television star, when I heard the gang yelling 
outside. It was hardly seven-thirty and there was a lot of 
fog still roaming around Los Angeles in from the Pacific; 
and only now were the weather control vibrators at every 
corner starting to shoot out their proton-rays to get rid of 
the stuff. I heard them moaning soft and nice. 

I padded to the window and stuck my red-haired pres- 
ence out. “Okay, you space-pirates,” I said. “What's all the 
big jet-gush?” 

“Come on!” retorted Ralph Priory. “We just found out 
there’s a different schedule today. The Moon Rocket, the 
new one, with the new X-tube-jet, is cutting gravity!” 

“Yow!” I replied and zippered my frame into a jumper, 
pulled on my boots, inserted my food-tabs in my mid-belt 
pouch and went down the three stories in the vac-elevator. 
All five of the guys were there, chewing their lips and 
worrying. We beat it double for the underground and made 
it, just as a cylinder hissed in for Rocket Port. 

I had bugs in my stomach. This was only the fourth time 
in my life I had ever seen a really big ship pull gravity. 
A guy of fourteen doesn’t get out to the Rocket Port often, 
usually just on Saturdays when the small continental cargo 
slides in and out on the norm. 

“God, I'm excited!” said Priory, hitting me on the arm- 
muscle. 

I punched him back. “Me, too. Saturday’s my favorite 
day.” Priory and I traded wide, understanding grins. We 
got along all X. The other pirates were okay, Sidney 
Rossen, Mac Leslyn, and Earl Marnee—they knew how . 
to jump around like all the kids, and they loved the 
rockets, too, but I had the feeling that they wouldn’t be 
doing what Ralph Priory and I would do some day. Ralph 
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and I wanted the stars for each of us, more than we would 
want a fistful of blue-white, clear-cut diamonds. 


We gibbered the quick, laughing stuff that all kids 
gibber. And then the cylinder was whispering to a stand- 
still and we were scrambling. Ralph Priory and I were on 
our long legs ahead of the others, telling them to hurry, the 
slow-pokes; and getting to the pyrionite observation rail 
just in time to’see the big rocket poking its wonderful nose 
out the hangar-door. 

I quit breathing. I didn’t suck another breath until the 
ship was all out on the field, dragged there by chugging 
tractors, and followed by a lot of little bug-like mechanics 
in asbestos suits and fire-proof visors. 

“The very Good Lord,” amended Priory at my elbow. 

The others chanted it together. “Good Lord, good 
BEG. hic a 

It was something to ‘good Lord’ about. It was a hundred 
years of dreaming all sorted out and chosen and put to- 
gether to make the hardest, prettiest, swiftest dream of all. 
Every line was like perfect steel muscles sleeping there 
in the middle of the field, ready to wake up with a roar, 
jump up and hit its silly head against the Milky Way’s 
ceiling, and make the stars fall down like frightened con- 
fetti. You felt it could do that, kick the Universe right in the 
belly and tell it to get out of the way. 

It got me in the stomach, too—it got a steel grip there 
that made me sick with longing and envy. And when the 
pilots strolled onto the field, my feet walked with them in 
their shined gray boots, in their skin-tight, salt-colored uni- 
forms. They looked and acted as if they were going 
to attend a magnetic ball game at one of the local mag- 
fields. But they were going to the Moon and they didn’t 
seem worried at all, 

“Gosh,” I said, “What wouldn’t I give to go with them. 
What wouldn't I give.” 
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One of the other kids had his eyes open pop-wide. “I'd 
give my vac-tube privilege for the next ten years—to ride 
that.” 

“Yeah. Oh, very much,—yeah.” 

It was a big feeling for us kids. A big emotion for a lot 
of pee-wee containers. But we'd learned the words at 
school and even if we couldn't assimilate every angle and 
possibility of the ships, we had our semantics down tight 
and we had our minds set. Each of us wanted to be a 
spacial engineer. 

And then the preliminaries got over with. The fuel was 
in the rocket and the men ran away from it on the ground 
like ants running lickety from a metal god—and the Dream 
woke up and gave a yell and jumped into the sky. And 
then it was gone, all the vacuum shouting of it, leaving 
nothing but a trembling in the air and through the ground, 
and up our legs to our fourteen year old hearts. Where it 
had been was a blazed, seared pock and a fog. of rocket 
smoke like a cumulus cloud banked low. 

“It’s gone,” yelled Priory. 

And we all began to breathe fast again, frozen there on 
the ground as if stunned by the passing of a gigantic 
paralysis gun. 

“I want to grow up quick,” I said, then. “I want to grow 
up quick so I can take that rocket.” 

I bit my lips. I was so darned young, and you cannot 
apply for space work. You have to be chosen. Chosen. 

Finally somebody, I guess it was Sidney, said: 

“Let’s go to the tele-show now.” 

Everyone said yeah, except Priory and myself. We said 
no, and the other kids went off laughing breathlessly, 
talking, and left Priory and me there to look at the spot 
where the ship had been. 

It spoiled everything else for us—that takeoff. 

Because of it, I flunked my semantics test on Monday. 

I didn’t care. 
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At times like that I thanked Providence for concentrates. 
When your. stomach is nothing but a coiled mass of excite- 
ment, you hardly feel like drawing a chair to a full hot 
dinner. A few concen-tabs, swallowed, did wonderfully 
well as substitution, without the urge of appetite. 

I got to thinking about it, tough and hard, all day long 
and late at night. It got so bad I had to use sleep-massage 
mechs every night, coupled with some of Tschaikowsky’s 
softer melodious things, to get my eyes sealed. 

“Good Lord, young man,” said my teacher, that Monday 
at class. “If this keeps up I'll have you reclassified at the 
next psych-board meeting.” 

“Tm very sorry,” I replied. 

He looked hard at me. “What sort of blocking have you 
got? It must be a very simple one and also a conscious 
one. f 

I winced. “It’s conscious, sir; but it’s not simple. It’s 
multi-tentacular. In brief, though—it’s rockets.” 

He smiled a little bit at me and said, “R is for Rocket, 
eh?” 

“I guess that’s it, sir.” 

“We can’t let it interfere with your scholastic record, 
though, young man.” 

“Do you think I need tele-impregnation, sir?” 

“Oh, no. That’s ridiculous. You’re balanced.” He picked 
up a small tab of records with my name blocked on them. 
He flipped through it. I had a funny stone in my stomach, 
just lying there. He looked up at me. “You know, Chris- 
topher, you're king-of-the-hill here; you’re head of the 
class.” He licked his lips wet and closed his eyes and mused 
over it. 

“We'll have to see about a lot of other things,” he con- 
cluded. Then he patted me on the shoulder. 

“Well—get on with your work. Nothing to worry about.” 

He walked away. 

I tried to get back to work, but I couldn’t. During the 
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rest of the day the teacher kept looking at me and looking 
at my tab-record and chewing his lip. About two in the 
afternoon he dialed a number on his desk-audio and dis- 
cussed something with somebody for about fifteen minutes. 
I couldn’t hear what was said. ; 
But when he set the audio into its cradle, he stared 
straight at me with the funniest light in his eyes, 
It was envy and admiration and pity all in one. It was a 
little sad and it was much of happiness. It had a lot in it, 
just in his eyes. The rest of his face said nothing. 
It made me feel like a saint and a devil sitting there. 


Ralph Priory and I slid home from formula-school to- 
gether early that afternoon. I told Ralph what had hap- 
pened and he frowned in the dark way he always frowns, 
using his dark eyes and his night-colored brows and his 
curly mop of black skull-hair. 

I began to worry. And between the two of us we doubled 
and tripled the worry over again. 

“You don’t think you'll be sent away do you, Chris?” 

Our cylinder gushed her fore-jets and we stopped at our 
station. We got out. We walked slow. “I don’t know,” I 
said. 

“That would be plain dirty,” said Ralph. 

“Maybe I need a good mental going over, though, Ralph. 
I can’t go on flubbing my studies this way.” 

We stopped outside my house and looked at the sky for 
a long moment. Ralph said something funny: 

“The stars aren’t out in the daytime, but we can see 
em, can’t we, Chris?” 

“Yeah,” I said. “Damn right, we can.” 

“We'll stick it together, huh, Chris? Damn them, they 
can’t take you away now. We're pals. It wouldn’t be fair.” 

I didn’t say anything, because there was no room in my 
throat for anything but a hectagonal lump. 

“What's the matter with your eyes?” asked Priory. 
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“Ah, I looked at the sun too long. Come on inside, 
Ralph.” 

We yelled under the shower spray in the bath-cubicle, 
but our yells weren't especially convincing, even when we 
turned on the ice-water. 

While we were standing in the warm-air dryer, I did a 
lot of thinking. Literature, I figured, was full of people 
who fought battles against hard, razor-edged opponents. 
They pitted brain and muscle against obstacles until they 
won out or were themselves defeated. But here was I with 
hardly a sign of any outward conflict. It was all running 
around in spiked boots inside my head, making cuts and 
bruises where no one could see them except me and a 
psycho. But it was just as bad. 

I looked at Ralph Priory as we zippered on our jhams, 
and I said, “I got a war on, Ralph.” 

“All by yourself?” he asked. 

“I can’t include you,” I said. “Because this is personal. 
How many times has my mother said, “Don’t eat so much, 
Chris, your eyes are bigger than your stomach.’?” 

“A million times.” 

“Two million. Well, paraphrase it, Ralph. Change it to 
‘Don’t see so much, Chris, your mind is too big for your 
body.’ I got a war on between a mind that wants things my 
body can’t give it.” 

Priory nodded quietly. “I see what you mean about it’s 
being a personal war. In that case, Christopher, I’m at war, 
too.” 

“I knew you were,” I said. “Somehow I think the other 
kids’ll grow out of it. But I don’t think we will, Ralph. I 
think we'll keep waiting.” 

We sat down in the middle of the sunlit upper deck of 
the house, and started checking over some homework on 
our formula-pads. Priory couldn’t get his. Neither could 
- net put into words the very thing I didn’t dare say 
out loud: 
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“Chris, the Interplanet Patrol selects, You can’t apply 
for it. You wait.” 

“T know.” ¢ 

“You wait from the time you're old enough to turn cold 
in the stomach when you see a Moon rocket, until all the 
years go by, and every month that passes you hope that 
one morning a blue Patrol glider will come down out of 
the sky, landing on your lawn, and that a neat looking 
engineer will ease out, walk up the rampway briskly, and 
touch the bell. 

“You keep waiting for that Patrol glider until you're 
twenty-one. And then, on the last day of your twentieth 
year you get good and drunk and laugh a lot and say what 
the hell you didn’t really care about it anyway.” 

We both just sat there, deep in the middle of his words, 
We both just sat there. Then; 

“I don’t want that disappointment, Chris. I’m fourteen, 
just like you. But if I reach my twenty-first year without 
anyone of the Patrol touching the bell where I live at the 
ortho-station, I~” 

“T know,” I said. “I know. I’ve talked-to men who've 
waited and dreamed and prayed. And if it happens that 
way, Ralph, well—we’ll get good and drunk together and 
then go out and take jobs loading cargo on a Europe-bound 
freighter.” 

Ralph stiffened and his face went pale. “Loading cargo.” 

There was a soft, quick step on the ramp and my mother 
was there. I smiled. “Hi, lady!” 

“Hello. Hello, Ralph.” 

“Hello, Jhene.” 

She didn’t look much older than twenty-five, for having 
cradled me and raised me and worked at the Government 
Statistics House. She was light and graceful and smiled a 
lot, and I could see how father must have loyed her much 
when he was alive. One parent is better than none, Poor 
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Priory, now, raised in one of those orthopedical sta- 
tions. ... 

Jhene walked over and put her hand on Ralph’s face. 
“You look ill,” she said. “What’s wrong?” 

Ralph managed a fairly good smile. “Nothing—at all.” 

Jhene didn’t need prompting. She said, “You can stay 
here tonight, Priory. We want you. Don’t we, Chris?” 

“Heck, yes.” 

“I should get back to the ortho-station,” said Ralph, 
rather feebly, I observed. “But since you asked and Chris 
here needs help on his semantics for tomorrow, I'll stick 
and help him.” 

“Very generous,” I said. 

“First, though, I have a few errands, Ill take the tube 
and be back in half an hour, people.” 

“All right.” 

When Ralph was gone my mother looked at me intently 
and came and sat down on the cushioned roof next to me. 
She brushed my red hair back with a nice little move of 
her fingers. 

Then she said, “Something’s happening, Chris.” 

My heart stopped talking because it didn’t want to 
talk any more for awhile. It waited. 

I opened my mouth, but Jhene went on: 

“Something's up somewhere. I had two audio calls at 
work today. One from your teacher. One from—I can’t 
say. I don't know. I don’t want to say until things hap- 

en— 

My heart started talking again, slow and hot. 

“Don’t tell me, then, Jhene. Those calls—” 

She just looked at me. She took my hand between her 
two soft warm ones. “You're so young, Chris. You're so 
awfully young.” 

I didn’t speak. 

Her eyes brightened. “You never knew your father. I 
wish you had. You know what he was, Chris?” 
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I said, “Yeah, He worked in a Chemistry Lab, deep un- 
derground most of the time.” 

And, my mother added, strangely, “He worked deep 
under the ground, Chris, and never saw the stars.” - 

My heart yelled in my chest. Yelled loud and hard. 

“Oh, mother. Mother—” 

It was the first time in years I had called her mother. 

When I woke the next morning there was a lot of sun- 
light in the room, but the cushion where Priory slept when 
he stayed over, was vacant. I listened. I didn’t hear him 
splashing in the shower-cube, and the dryer wasn’t hum- 
ming. He was gone. 

I found his note pinned on the sliding door. 


See you at formula at noon. Your mother wanted me 
to do some work for her. She got a call this morning, and 
said she needed me to help. So long. Priory. 


Priory out running errands for Jhene. Strange. A call in 
the early morning to Jhene. I went back and sat down on 
the cushion. 

While I was sitting there a bunch of the kids yelled 
down on the lawn-court. “Hey! Hey, Chris! You're late!” 

I stuck my head out the window. “Be right down, fellas!” 

“No, Chris.” 

My mother’s voice, It was quiet and it had something 
funny in it. I turned around. She was standing in the door- 
way behind me, her face pale, drawn, full of some small 
pain. “No, Chris,” she said again, softly. “Tell them to go 
on to formula without you—today.” 

The kids were still making noise downstairs, I guess, but 
I didn’t hear them. I just felt myself and my mother, slim 
and pale and restrained in my room. Far off, the weather 
control vibrators started to hum and throb. 

I turned slowly and looked down at the kids. The three 
of them were looking up, lips parted casually, half-smiling, 
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sémanitic-tabs in their knotty fingers. “Hey—” one of them 
said. Sidney, it was. 

“Sorry, Sid. Sorry, gang. Go on without me. I can’t go 
to formula today. See you later, huh?” 

“Aw, Chris!” 

“What's wrong, Chris?” 

“Sick?” 

“No. Just—just go on without me, gang. I'll see you.” 

I felt numb. I turned away from their upturned, ques- 
tioning faces and glanced at the door. Mother wasn’t there. 
She had gone downstairs, quietly. I heard the kids moving 
off, not quite as boisterously, toward the cylinder station. 

Walking to the vac-elevator, I went down to the second 
floor. “Jhene,” I said, “where’s Ralph?” 

Jhene pretended to be interested in combing her long 
yellow hair with a vibro-toothed comb. “I sent him off. I 
didn’t want him here this morning.” 

“Why am I staying home from formula, Jhene?” 

“Chris, please don’t ask. Please don’t.” 

Before I could say anything else, there was a sound in 
the air. It cut through the very sound-proofed wall of the 
house, and hummed in my marrow, quick and high as an 
atrow of glittering music. 

I swallowed. All the fear and uncertainty and doubt 
went away, instantly. 

When I heard that note, I thought of Ralph Priory. Oh, 
Ralph, if you could be here now. I couldn't believe the 
truth of it. Hearing that note and hearing it with my whole 
body and soul as well as with my ears. 

It came closer, that sound. I was afraid it would go 
away. But it didn’t go away. It lowered its pitch and came 
down outside the house, and I knew it was a Patrol car, 
the color of the sky. It stopped humming and in the silence 
my mother tensed forward, dropped the vibro-comb and 
took in her breath. 

In that silence, too, I heard booted footsteps walking up 
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the ramp below. Footsteps that I had waited for a long 
time. 

Footsteps I had been afraid would never come. 

Somebody touched the bell. 

And I knew who it was. 

And all I could think was, “Ralph, why in hell did you 
have to go away now, when all this is happening? Damn > 
it, Ralph, why did you?” 

He looked as if he had been born in his uniform. It 
fitted like a second layer of salt-colored skin, touched here 
and there with a line, a dot of blue. As simple and perfect _ 
a uniform as could be made, but with all the muscled 
power of the cosmos behind it. 

His name was Trent. He spoke firmly, with a natural 
round perfection, directly to the subject. 

I stood there, and my mother was on the far side of the 
room looking like a bewildered little girl. I stood there, 
listening. 

Out of all the talking I remember some of the snatches: 

“,. « highest grades, highest I. Q. Perception keen, 
curiosity sharp. Enthusiasm necessary to the long, ten-year 
educational grind.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“,.. talks with your semantics and _ psychology 
teacher—” 

“Veg. SIFaans 

“, . . and don’t forget, Mr. Christopher. . . .” 

Mister. Mister Christopher! 

“,.. and don’t forget, Mr. Christopher, nobody is to 
know you have been selected by the Patrol.” 

“No one, sir?” 

“Your mother and teacher know, naturally. But no 
other person must know. Is that perfectly understood?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

Trent smiled quietly, standing there with his big hands 
at his sides. “You want to ask why, don’t youP Why you 
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ra tell it to your friends, but you're afraid to ask. Ill 
explain— 

“It’s a form of psychological protection. We select about 
two thousand young men each year from the earth’s bil- 
lions. Out of that number seventeen hundred wind up, ten 
years later, as solar engineers. The others must return to 

‘society. They've flunked out, but there’s no reason for 

everyone to know. They usually flunk out, if they're going 

to flunk, in the first year. And it’s tough to go back and 

face your friends cae say you couldn’t make the grade in 

a piggest job of the universe. So we make it easy to go 
ack. 

“Yes, and there’s still another reason. It is psychological, 
too. Half the fun of being a kid is being able to lord it over 
the other guys, by being superior in some way. We take 
half the fun out of being selected for the Patrol, by strictly 
forbidding you to tell your pals. Then, we'll know if you 
wanted to go into the Patrol for merely egoistic, glory 
reasons, or for the Patrol itself, and its work. If you're in it 
for personal conceit—you’re damned. If you're in it because 
you can’t help being in it and have to be in it—you're 
blessed.” 

He addressed my mother. “Thank you, Mrs. Chris- 
topher.” 

I said, “Sir. A question, please.” 

“Yes?” 

“I have a friend, named Ralph Priory. He’s from an 
ortho-station and—” 

Trent nodded. “I can’t tell you if he’s on our lists, or not, 
Christopher. He’s your buddy, isn’t he? And you want 
him along? I can’t tell you. I'll look into his record. Station- 
bred is he? That’s not so good. But—we’'ll check him.” 

“If you would—please. Thank you.” 

“Saturday afternoon, then, at five, Mr. Christopher. No 
talk. Report at the Rocket Port, to me.” 
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He saluted me and I watched him turn and walk off 
and J heard the Patrol car go up in the sky, singing away. 

Mother was beside me, very quickly, holding me. “Chris. 
Oh, Chris.” : 

We held on to each other. 

I felt her whisper in my ear, warm, fast. 

“It's almost like being taken by a church, isn’t it?” she 
said. “Like in the old days two hundred years ago when 
they took the ecclesiastic vows and the veils. You'll be 
part of a—a cosmic brotherhood, Chris. You won't be mine 
any more, you'll belong to all the worlds.” 

“I can’t believe it’s true.” 

“It is. It is true, and you'll be all the things your father 
wanted to be and never got to be.” 

“Damned right, I will. Oh, damned right—” 

I caught my voice. “Jhene—how—how will we tell it to 
Priory? What about him?” 

Mother knew what to do all the time. She was always far 
ahead of my thoughts, and she said, quietly, “You’re going 
away, that’s all, Chris. Tell him that. Tell him you need 
psycho-reorganization. He'll understand.” 

“But, Jhene, you—” 

She smiled softly. “Yes, I'll be lonely, Chris. Very lonely. 
But I'll have my work and I'll have Priory.” 

“You mean... .” 

“I'm taking him from the ortho-station. He'll live here, 
when you are gone. That’s what you wanted me to say, 
wasn’t it, Chris?” 

I nodded, all paralyzed and strange inside. 

“That’s exactly what I wanted you to say.” 

“He'll be a good son, Chris. Almost as good as you, but 
not quite.” 

“He'll be fine!” 


We told Ralph Priory. How I was going away and how 
mother wanted him to come live as her son, now, until such 
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time as I came back. We said it quick and fast, as if it 
burned our tongues. We wanted to get it over with. And 
when we finished, Ralph came and shook my hand and 
kissed my mother on the cheek and he said: 

“Til be proud. I'll be very proud.” 

' It was funny, but Ralph didn’t even ask me why I was 
going. Or where I was going, or how long I would be away. 
All he would say was, “We had a lot of fun, didn’t we?” 
and let it go at that, as if he didn’t dare say any more, 
because it hurt. 

It was Friday night, after a concert at the amphitheater 
in the center of our public circle, and Priory and Jhene 
and I came home, laughing, ready to go to bed. 

I hadn’t packed anything. Priory noted this briefly, and 
let it go. All of my personal supplies for the next ten years 
would be supplied by someone else. No need for packing. 

My semantics teacher called on the audio, smiling and 
saying a very brief, pleasant good-by. 

Then, we went to bed. Priory and I up in my room, and 
I kept thinking in the hour before I lolled off, about how 
this was the last night with Jhene and Priory. The very last 
night. And it hurt. 

Only a kid of fourteen—me. 

And then, in the darkness, just before I went to sleep, 
Priory twisted softly on his cushion, turned his solemn face 
to me in a whisper. “Chris?” A pause. “Chris. You still 
awake?” It was like a faint echo. 

~ “Yes,” I said. 
“Thinking?” 


He said. “You’re—you’re not waiting any more are you, 
Chris?” 

I knew what he meant. I couldn’t answer. 

I said, “I’m awfully tired, Ralph.” 
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He twisted back and settled down, and said, “That’s 
what I thought. You're not waiting any more. Gosh, but 
that’s.good, Chris. That’s good.” 

He reached out and punched me in the arm-muscle, 
lightly. 

Then we both went to sleep. 


It was Saturday morning. The kids were yelling outside. 
Their: voices filled the seven o'clock fog. I heard Old Man 
Wickard’s ventilator flip open and the zip of his para- 
gun, playfully touching around the kids. 

“Shut up!” I heard him cry, but he didn’t sound grouchy. 
It was a regular Saturday game with him. And I heard 
the kids giggle. 

Priory woke up and said, “Shall I tell them, Chris, you’re 
not going with them today?” 

“Tell them nothing of the sort.” Jhene, dressed in a 
pretty pair of blue jhams, moved from the door. She bent 
out the window, her hair soft yellow against a ribbon. of 
fog. “Hi, gang! Priory and Chris will be right down. Hold 

ravity!” 

“Jhene!” I complained. 

She came over to both of us. “You’re going to spend your 
Saturday the way you always spend it—with the gang!” 

“I planned on sticking with you, Jhene.” 

“What sort of holiday would that be, now?” 

She ran us through our showers, food and rub-downs 
quick off. She kissed us both on the cheek, spanked us 
playfully, and forced us out the door into the gang’s arms. 
Sidney and Leslyn and Earl. 

“Let's not go out to the Rocket Port today, guys.” 

“Aw, Chris—why not?” 

Their faces did a lot of changes. This was the first time 
in history I hadn’t wanted to go. “You're kidding, Chris.” 

“Sure he is!” 
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“No, he’s not. He means it,” said Priory. “And I don’t 
want to go either. We go every Saturday. It gets tiresome. 
We can go next week instead.” 

“Aw 

They didn’t like it, but they didn’t go off by themselves. 
It was no fun, they said, without Priory and Christopher. 

“What the hell—we’ll go next week.” 

“Sure we will. What do you want to do, Chris?” 

I told them. 

We spent the morning playing mibs and running around 
in an old abandoned vac-tube. Later we took an air-car - 
to the forest outside Los Angeles and ran laughing through 
the ruins of ancient Glendale. And I remember thinking 
through it all—this is the last day. Playing mibs, running 
in the woods, going to the amphitheater kid matinees. 

We did everything we had ever done before on Satur- 
days. All the silly crazy things, and nobody knew I was 
going away except Priory. 

Five o'clock kept getting nearer and nearer. 

At four, I said good-by to the kids. 

“Leaving so soon, Chris? What about tonight?” 

“Call for me at eight,” I said. “We'll go see the new 
Sally Gibberts tele-film.” 

“Swell.” 

“Cut gravity!” 

And Priority and I went home in the tube. 

Mother wasn’t there, but she had left part of herself, 
her smile and her voice and her words on a spool of 
audio-film on my bed. I inserted it in the viewer and threw 
the picture on the wall. Soft yellow hair, her white face 
and her soft words: 

“I hate good-byes, Chris. I've gone to the laboratory to 
do some extra work. Good luck. All of my love. When I 
see you again—you'll be a man.” 

That was all. 
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Priory waited outside while I saw it over four times. “I . 
hate good-byes, Chris. ’'ve gone—” 

I had had a film-spool made myself the night before. I 
spotted it in the viewer and left it there. It only said 
good-by. 

Priory walked halfway with me. I wouldn't let him get 
in the Rocket Port vac-cylinder with me. I just shook his 
hand, tight, and said, “It was fun today, Ralph.” 

“Yeah. Well, see you next Saturday, huh, Chris?” 

“TI wish I could say yes.” 

“Say yes anyway. Next Saturday—the woods, the cylin- 
der, the port, and Old Man Wickard and his trusty para- 

n. > 


We laughed. “Sure. Next Saturday, early. Take—take 
care of our mother, will you, Priory?” 

“That’s a silly question, you nut,” he said. 

“Tt is, isn’t it?” 

He swallowed. “Chris.” 

“Yeah?” 

“Tl be waiting. Just like you waited and don’t have 
to wait any more. I'll wait.” 

“Maybe it won’t be long, Priory. I hope not.” 

I jabbed him, once, in the arm-muscle. He jabbed back. 

The cylinder door sealed. The cylinder hurled itself 
down the tube, and Priory was left behind. 

I stepped out of the tube at the port. It was a five 
hundred yard walk down to the Administration building. 
It took me ten years to walk it. 

“Next time I see you you'll be a man—” 

“Don’t tell anybody—” 

“Tll wait, Chris—” 

It was all choked in my heart and it wouldn’t go away, 
and it swam around in my eyes and it pulled my lips down, 
hard. 

I’m not a kid any more, I said to myself. 

I thought about my dreams. The Moon Rocket. It won't 
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be part of me, part of my dream any longer. I'll be part 
of it. é 
I felt small there, walking, walking, walking. 


The afternoon rocket to Venus was just taking off as I 
went down the ramp to the office. It shivered the ground 
and it shivered and thrilled my heart. 

I was beginning to grow up awfully fast. 

I stood watching it, until some one snapped their heels, 
cracked me a quick salute. 

T was numb. 

“C, M. Christopher?” 

“Yes, sir. Reporting, sir.” 

“This way, Christopher.” 

Mother. Priory. I'll see you again, some day. 

Mother! ; 

Priory! 

We were just a lot of kids. With cut fingers, lumpy 
heads and whining tenor voices. We liked our game of mibs 
as well as the next rumple hair. . . 

But we liked the rockets more. 


THE LIVING GALAXY 


Laurence Manning 


How long the human race will exist on the sur- 
face of the planet is the subject of frequent dis- 
cussion by geologists, physicists, psychologists, 
philosophers—and military men. Perhaps, some of 
them think, the time may come when our descend- 
ants will spread out among the stars of the uni- 
verse, and this planet itself will be but a cold pin- 
head endlessly rolling around an equally cold 
orange which will be all that is left of the sun. 
Laurence Manning takes us, in this charming and 
highly imaginative tale, out beyond the years and 
the light-years, to give us a glimpse of possibilities 
so far beyond tomorrow that the human mind can 
hardly conceive of the distance and the day. The 
very memory of the home planet has completely 
disappeared, but the human ideal continues, un- 
tarnished and unweakened by time. That is the 
message of the story, if message it must have: man- 
kind is more than it knows or dreams. 


FOREWORD _It is impossible for me, as author, 
to write this story so that it is complete in itself; I must 
ask you, as reader, to lend a hand to the work. This is what 
must be done: Close your eyes and picture to yourself a 
classroom of children about six years of age. You are one of 
these children. You have a eck open in front of you and, 
as you read it, a lecturer says the words of it out loud, so 
that the subject matter is impressed through ear as well as 
eye. The date is very far in the future—more than 500,- 
000,000 years, and the sun, Earth, Mars, Venus, and other 
ancient things have long since died and become as for- 
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gotten and legendary as the Garden of Eden. You, at the 
age of six, have played with strange toys—toys that would 
puzzle a skilled engineer today. You look forward to a 
whole century of study, research, sport, amusement, and 
philosophy. This first century is your childhood and it will 
end when you go to the great hospital to be operated 
upon and made bodily young once more. After that you 
are grown up and set about doing your work in the world— 
in whatever world you please, as a matter of fact, for there 
are billions of planets to choose from. You expect to live 
in this way forever, except for the risk of accidents. There 
is no hurry about learning or doing anything—but at six 
you are curious and ill-informed and this is the very first 
time you have been given any insight into the history of 
the human race, its habitations and its physical limits. 

So you look around the room, with its bare green tinted 
walls, and gaze at the young face of the lecturer with awe, 
for his eyes are the most astonishingly intelligent things 
you have ever seen and they stare out from the youthful 
head with all the contrast and force of a scream coming 
out of the dark night. His name is History Zeta Nine and 
you have been told by one of your playmates that he is 
more than 100,000,000 years old. You did not believe it 
until he entered the room. Now you rather wonder if he 
can be as young as that! All through the reading, your eyes 
wander from the page every few minutes to steal a glance ’ 
at this ancient man—just a glance, for you dread lest those 
burning eyes might meet yours. 

Now, if you are ready, we will commence the history 
lesson: 


As human beings, history must start for us upon a planet 
circling a small sun that has long since died. This sun was 
not located in our present universe, but very far away from 
here in a large cluster of stars known by courtesy as the 
“First Universe.” In the Chart of Space it is known as 
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Nebula X23G79 and is medium sized, slightly smaller 
than the one in which our sun and planets happen to be 
located. It will be the object of this first introduction to 
history to paint a brief picture of the progress of the race 
through space and to give some hints as to its final limits 
and their possible nature. When you have understood this 
general picture, we shall be in a position to go into more 
detail, but this is reserved for future lessons. 

The planet on which the race first developed was called 
“Earth” and it possessed by nature a climate and an atmos- 
phere suitable to human existence without any artificial 
aids. In all of Space, counting millions upon millions of 
Universes, such a condition has been noted only seventy- 
two times so that it may be considered extraordinary. 
peri other planets circled the same sun and two of these 
called “Mars” and “Venus” (all ancient heavenly bodies 
were named instead of numbered) were colonized with 
great difficulty. This would have been the total distribution 
of humanity but for three prehistoric inventions that oc- 
curred among the ancients who inhabited the “Earth” 
planet. Let us examine these. 

First came the release of atomic power, the first freeing 
of humanity from the necessity of using its manpower. The . 
early engines and motors were, presumably, crude and 
dangerous but the result of the invention was, neverthe- 
less, to enable power to be used to the limit of the raw 
material available in the planets. It rendered trips from 
one planet to another possible on a practical scale, instead 
of being gigantic adventures that could be afforded only 
once a century. 

Second, arising out of the first, was atomic synthesis. 
This was observed as a phenomenon in the exhaust tubes 
of atomic rocket motors and it was found that the product 
could be controlled if the exhausts were surrounded by 
heavy induction magnets turned on and off with very high 
frequency. The “Earth” was now freed of its last need 
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for labor. Food, metals, fabrics could be produced at will 
by atomic power using any handy raw material—rock and 
water being, of course, most common. 

Now the “Earth” was deserted by thousands of explorers 
who settled down on the five remaining planets of the orig- 
inal solar system. These were not habitable without arti- 
ficial air and heat, but the two great inventions mentioned 
- above had solved all difficulties. One planet called “Mer- 
cury” was so near the sun of that system that it called for 
cooling and not until millions of years later was this per- 
fected. The ability to reduce the heat of a body in isolated 
space is nowadays a mere technical commonplace—yet it 
involves transforming heat into energy and energy into 
matter. 

We have, then, a human race existing on the planets of 
one star. The life of a man lasted little more than one 
century. For this reason, exploration of other stars came 
slowly, for a whole lifetime was used up in the mere trip. 
Had it not been for the third great invention, the human 
race might still have lived and died in one tiny corner of 
one universe. This invention was the rejuvenating operation 
which we all undergo every hundred years today. It came 
slowly and was not perfected without accident and many 
‘deaths. In principle, it is simple—being the familiar law 
of biology that hybridizing renews the youth of two aged 
parent races. The difficulty lay in its practice, for to hy- 
bridize the thousands of different cell types in the human 
body called for skill and technique then unknown. The 
result, historically, was to permit the long trips of explora- 
tion and colonization which in a few million years spread 
mankind over the planets of the “First Universe” and, sub- 
sequently, throughout all the universes and galaxies in 
space. 

Of late, this steady, peaceful expansion has slowed down. 
The reason is that few new planets remain. In every direc- 
tion we have spread to the very edge of matter and have 
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come to a stop. For “space” as we know it is finite and its 
“curvature” that ancient men so brilliantly argued has been 
actually found and studied by us. As the very outermost 
planets grow more thickly populated and as further studies 
and observations are reported, we shall, perhaps, know 
more than now. What actually constitutes this end of mat- 
ter is still a mystery. The action of light and electricity is 
warped and bent there and so far, the only data available 
is due to the work of Bzonn, the chief actor in this lesson. 
His trip beyond space occupied a period of fifteen million 
years and since one of the results was to prevent the 
destruction of the human race before it had spread outside 
of the stars of the “First Universe,” he may be called the 
most important character in history. 

Just at the time when the human race was engrossed 
in possibilities of new exploration in distant galaxies and 
universes, with thousands of huge rocket-ships under con- 
struction, astronomers reported in alarm a violent “shift 
to the red” in one area of the sky. As all of you have had 
toy spectroscopes, you know what this means. Over an 
area ten degrees of arc across, the star background seemed 
to be flying apart at terrific speed—hundreds of times 
faster than anything ever observed. As the centuries 
passed, it was seen that a void was being created where 
once stars had been. A great black empty area thrust its 
way down toward the First Universe which then contained 
all the human race. It was like a vast cone, point down, and 
in it there appeared to be nothing—absolutely nothing. 
Beyond it the blank space extended to infinity and not 
even the most powerful telescopes showed any trace of 
distant stars. 

As the years passed, it was seen that the cone’s point 
would at its present rate touch the First Universe in a 
few more millions of years. Yet what action could be taken? 
Most scientists were resigned to the réle of mere observers 
Not so Bzonn! 
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He gathered together a dozen scientists—twelve men 
and women whose names are now unknown. They settled 
upon an uninhabited planetoid circling a small sun—a tiny 
planet not quite one hundred miles in diameter—and busied 
themselves in secret preparations. Atomic motors of huge 
size were constructed and the entire core of the planet 
scooped out and its stone transformed into metal. From the 
center, great rocket tubes flared out to the surface—fifty 
miles away—and the entire planet was in a few centuries 
made into a rocket ship. A mile below the surface they 
made themselves living quarters and were ready to start. 
The voyage they planned was, in those days, incredible. So 
much fuel would be needed that only a ship of planetary 
dimensions could have contained it and it would have been 
absurd to construct such a vehicle. The whole planet was 
set under motion by earth-shaking blasts from the great 
rocket chamber and the voyage commenced. Its purpose 
was no less than to explore the edge of space and investi- 
gate the force that was driving the stars apart. Consider 
this at a time when the longest flight had been less than a 
thousand years! After the fashion of those days of naming 
everything, the planet-ship was named the Humanity. 


These twelve immortals and their leader, Bzonn, had 
wasted no time upon preparations. As soon as the blast 
chambers had been excavated by atomic motors in the core 
of the Humanity, they set off. For what remained to be 
done there would be ample time during the voyage. After 
continuous firing for thirty hours, they were travelling at 
the speed of 100,000 miles a second. The bulk of their 
ship had been reduced by one quarter, in spite of the well- 
known efficiency of atomic power. For two hundred 
years they tore through the First Universe at this speed, 
often eee collisions by furious application of rocket 
power at the last second. During this time, the tiny planet- 
ship had been converted into the most enormous power- 
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plant known to mankind. Its surface was gleaming with a 
silver tracery of beams and girders housing every known 
appliance for the use of power in attack and defence. It is 
said that a tenth of the weight of the Humanity could be 
converted into energy in one second—a greater outpouring 
of force than possessed by many of our stars. 

When the grey stretches of inter-galactic space were 
reached, a course was set to avoid all stars and the pace 
was speeded up to 150,000 miles a second, relative to its 
starting speed, in its orbit which was, of course, unknown 
in the absolute. Four million years were to elapse in this 
monotonous journey and, there being four females among. 
the dozen scientists, a few hundred new humans were bred 
and educated during the first two or three centuries and 
the Humanity turned into a research laboratory in physics 
and related subjects. Several important inventions were 
given to the human race as a result, which you will learn 
about later in more technical courses. The only one I shall 
mention is the theory of gravitation diseases—that inex- 
plicable effect upon stars and planets of Bzonn’s “delayed” 
or static vortex. We now know that this effect on a minute 
scale is responsible for our atomic power. When applied 
to a sun, the result, after a delay of a century or two, is 
sudden expansion and deterioration until nothing remains 
but a vast cloud of bright gas. Since suns are rarely found 
outside of thickly starred systems, the net result is that sev- 
eral dozen suns are destroyed before the reaction is com- 
plete. The sending apparatus is extremely complicated and 
the power required to set up such a vortex is enormous. 

It must not be thought that the opportunity for charting 
the galaxies was neglected. A small mountain of photo- 
graphs was prepared during the four million years. Prog- 
ress was made in every phase of art and science. It is re- _ 
grettable that the colonization idea was not thought of until 
a million years had elapsed. This consisted of breeding a 
hundred humans and thoroughly educating them, stopping 
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the Humanity in her course, entering a galaxy and find- 
ing a planet, and then leaving the hundred colonists on it 
to multiply and explore their new universe. This was done, 
Bzonn reports, more than one hundred and seventy times 
in the last three million years of the voyage. Twice during 
this period, the Humanity was deserted for a new planet 
and fresh and improved machines and equipment were set 
up, the name and purpose in each case being transferred 
to the new planet-ship, and the old one left with the cur- 
rent quota of colonists in the quickly deserted universe 
that then held them. 

All dimensions, no matter how gigantic, have a definite 
end and the time came at last when, search as they might, 
no light of any sort could be seen beyond the edges of the 
last universe they had visited. Always before, though it 
might be a million years to the next star, the sky had 
shown dusty gray with distant pin-points. This sky now 
showed blankly black—dead black—the unseeable darkness 
where light simply does not exist in any form, color, hue, or 
strength. They had arrived at the end of Matter and, by 
theory, also at the end of space itself. But of this latter 
point they were not yet certain, for though they saw this 
blank area, they had not yet reached it. At full speed they 
proceeded in its direction guided by the near stars. But be- 
fore they passed these, fresh stars swung into view from 
the left or the right and seemed to move into the space 
ahead. This, Bzonn decided, must be caused by the curva- 
ture of space which seemed to be greatly magnified at its 
edges. To overcome this deceptive effect was impossible 
by physical means, for light waves and even motion itself 
were all equally distorted. A thousand years were spent in 
study and a corrective curve drawn painstakingly from 
empiric tests. For its solution it was necessary to solve the 
problem of three forces—three impinging curves, each of 
three dimensions, and this tedious mathematical task had 
to await the breeding and educating of a thousand new 
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humans and the construction of countless elaborate cal- 
culating machines. When at length it was finished and a 
course could be set, it seemed so startling and disastrous 
in its implications that the work must needs be gone over 
again painstakingly. 

There was no mistake; the course was correctly laid out. 
But it called for driving at full speed on a course that 
curved more sharply as the last fringe of stars were ap- 
proached until at the last the course twisted back upon 
itself and would return them, seemingly, into the very uni- 
verse from which they sought to escape! Seven hundred 
years were spent in completing the manoeuver and at the 
end they were apparently driving with full power straight 
- back toward a distant star. It was days before they sus- 
pected and months before they were certain of the amazing 
fact that the faster they drove toward it, the farther away 
it became! When it finally vanished as a far pin-prick of 
light, they searched with the telescopes and took sufficient 
observations to orient themselves, afterwards attempting 
to correct the photographs for light curvature. For they had - 
passed beyond the stars. : 

And now picture these intrepid ones, gazing on one 
hand out upon nothingness and on the other upon a far 
distant wall of dusty light that was all that remained of 
Creation! This wall they imagined as a floor and across it 
they sped for a hundred thousand years searching for any- 
thing that might project above it—that might possibly ex- 
plain the great shift to the red that had been the cause 
of their adventure. And they found it. What they found 
is, of course, still debatable. Ahead of them there loomed 
up a wall of distant starlight at right angles to the great 
floor beneath their planet-ship. This they approached not 
too closely, but skirted it and in the course of a million 
years completely circled the mass of star-matter. It rose 
about a million light years in height and half that in 
diameter. Photographs of its contour were taken and by — 
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superimposing the outlines, a tiny model was created—a 
weird little thing that stood on their laboratory table. This 
sculpture you have all seen copied in the museums under 
the title of “The Living Galaxy.” This is, of course, a mis- 
nomer, for upwards of fifty galaxies were noted in it. The 
title, however, clearly gives the idea of one theory of its 
origin, which is that the protuberance was a creature of life 
in some form which utilized solar systems after the fashion 
of atoms. This theory is much supported by the observed 
fact that photographic projections of its outline repeated at 
intervals of a hundred years showed clearly that the mass 
was in movement. For two million years it was studied with 
the most intense interest and a serious of miniature statues 
were projected and photographed upon moving-picture 
film, one after the other, each in its proper attitude. It was 
found that when the film was viewed rapidly, the result 
was progressive movement. 


Let us be as explicit as we may: The shape of this mass 
was that of a rounded cylinder, bulged out roughly above 
the center line. From this projected a streamer which 
tapered almost to nothingness. The motion observed was, 
briefly, a wriggling of the streamer (possibly a tentacle?) 
and a slow bending forward of the main body. 

The next action of Bzonn upon establishing these facts 
was characteristic of the fearless and coldly scientific mind 
which drove him continuously throughout this extraor- 
dinary voyage. Straight down toward the wriggling tip 
of the tentacle of star-matter he sped his ship Humanity. 
The voyage lasted half a million years and as the last 
stars in the streamer came into view, it was noted that 
at its point commenced the enormous vacancy in the uni- 
verses—that conical emptiness formerly occupied by count- 
less stars that had first started them on their quest! 

Here was (and still is) matter for the gravest minds to 
consider! Those who take the opposite view from Bzonn 
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point out that it is inconceivable that this moving cluster 
of star groups could have held life. They argue by analogy 
that even if stars and planets could be substituted for 
atoms to make a scale of existence similar to our own, yet 
the number of stars involved was too few (relatively) to 
have created anything more than a very primitive micro- 
scopic creature—much too small to have fixed body parts 
such as tentacles. They also, by mathematics, seek to es- 
tablish that there is so slight a resemblance between atoms 
and solar systems as to preclude the very possibility. Such 
reasons and arguments cannot be considered in an ele- 
mentary treatise, but it must always be said that this oc- 
curred upon the edge of space—that light rays travel only 
a short distance outside of space (as was learned later and 
almost to their destruction) and that the rules and proper- 
ties of such an existence cannot be yet established. On the 
other hand, Bzonn undoubtedly leaped to conclusions. His 
next action can hardly be condoned upon a scientific basis 
—for even if it averted destruction from a few billion or 
trillion humans, what is that? Humans can always be bred. 
And the phenomena he destroyed was one that, to date, has 
not since been observed and may conceivably never again 
occur. 

Ours is not to judge. Here to Bzonn seemed a clear issue. 
He had found a gigantic creature rooting dangerously with 
a tentacle among the stars that housed the human race. 
This he determined to stop if it lay in his power. It must 
be borne in mind that Bzonn felt no doubt that the star- 
mass composed a living intelligent creature. At the top of 
the rounded body must, he thought, lie some sort of brain 
and toward this he drove his mobile planetoid. Right up to 
the “head” of the creature he came and into it, observing 
no difference between the stars which formed it and those 
back in the more orderly portions of space. Possibly, he 
reported, the stars were more closely placed than might 
have been expected—no more than that. They were still 
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more than two light years apart at the closest and often as 
much as ten. 

The task of destruction which he now set himself was 
simple—all that was necessary was to infect every tenth 
star he passed with his newly invented “delayed” vortex 
disease. There were by this time several thousand humans 
upon the Humanity of the moment. These were now di- 
vided into ten groups and each group established upon a 
suitable small planet as they passed among the suns. Each 
new planet was excavated for blast chambers of gigantic 
size and covered with huge engines for creating and releas- 
ing power. A hundred thousand years was spent in making 
these preparations, and upon an agreed day, the ten Hu- 
manities set off through the star-strewn space a hundred 
light-years apart, and as each selected star was passed, it 
was subjected to the terrific thrust of the disease-producing 
vortex. The violence and fury of this operation must be 
seen to be believed. Photographic reproductions are avail- 
able at all museums and you are requested to view them 
before the next term. The ten planets shrank almost a tenth 
of their weight at each blast—shrank in one second! You 
may well believe what terrific earthquakes and storms 
racked them at that moment! The crew could not have lived 
upon them and did not attempt to. They set automatic 
controls an hour in advance and took themselves to small 
space-ships which they guided to a few thousand miles 
distance and there they waited until the shock had passed 
before returning to their wrecked living quarters. In the 
two or three hundred years which had then to elapse before 
the next selected star approached, it was necessary to re- 
build the machinery over the entire surface of each of the 
ten Humanities. 

By the time the second blast was shot, it was possible 
to see in the telescopes the first signs of the vortex disease 
in the first infected suns they had left behind. When four 
blasts had been delivered by each of the ten planet-ships, 
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the distant stars were in violent disruption. On they sped, 
delivering in all, six blasts apiece, and came out through 
the other side of the “Living Galaxy” and hastened away 
through the blackness beyond space, anxious to be well out 
of the way before that galaxy vanished in fiery vapor. On ~ 
they continued until, with the naked eye, they saw nothing 
but a distant hint of grey, and the telescopes showed only 
faint images of far stars, And as they proceeded to get 
clear of the danger zone, these faint images suddenly, inex- 
plicably, and horrifyingly vanished! 

Bzonn vividly recalls this scene in the following words: 
“Astronomy Gamma* first reported it to me and I did 
not believe him. It was not an hour before that I had used 
the telescope myself. He went away and returned with 
Astronomy Alpha himself and upon this I went to inves- 
tigate and found it was even as I had been told. Through 
our most powerful electric telescope nothing—literally noth- 
ing—could be seen save for the other nine planets that 
formed our fleet. I signalled each of the nine in turn but 
not one reported any observation different from ours, The 
command to apply rocket power to bring our flight to a 
halt was a dangerous one—I dare not give it. How could 
we tell that direction might not be lost in the manoeuver? 
One thing I did know and only one—if our rockets were 
kept shut off, our inertia would continue us in a straight 
line. Possibly large gyroscopes would hold direction and 
set us: upon a return course. I proceeded at once to try 
them. 

“By signal, I requested Physics Beta, who commanded 
one of the planetoids, to make the official tests, using the 
other nine ships to check direction: In a tenth of a year, 
he had completed his apparatus and the test was made. 
He found that the gyroscope retained its direction in spite 
of all manner of manoeuvers to which he subjected his 
planetoid. The facts were signalled to all our consorts and 


*A member of the crew. 
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I delayed the command to return on our course only long 
enough for Mechanics Delta to finish a gyroscope on my 
own planet. This delay was fatal, as you shall see. 

“All this time, it must be remembered, our planet-ships 
were speeding outward in the blackness beyond space. Evi- 
dently, light waves cease to function entirely when space 
completely ends. Also, evidently we had reached about 
then an absolutely blank condition which, near or in space, 
only partially exists. Whatever the exact reason, the fact 
is that, of a sudden, the other planets in the fleet grew 
faint and dim and quite casually vanished. One of them 
was less than a thousand miles away! Radio signals were 
tried in vain. Our gyroscope was set in motion finally and 
I changed course at once, hoping to come close enough 
to the nearest planet-ship to get into communication. Pos- 
sibly her commander had the same idea—I may never know 
—but I never saw him again. 

“For a hundred thousand years, I searched through the 
black fog in the most complete and utter fruitlessness. 
Finally, despairing of ever finding them, I gave the com- 
mand for setting our course back to our starting point. Of 
the other nine planets, eight had not set up gyroscopes 
when the light failed and could only by the merest chance 
ever hope to return to our familiar star universes. Physics 
Beta, of course, had a guide for his return and him I 
expected to find later on. As a matter of fact, he returned 
to human civilization half a million years before I did. 

“For centuries we peered despairingly out at the desolate 
wastes that lie there so emptily and blackly, searching for 
the first distant hints that might indicate our approach to 
familiar space. We gave up hope a dozen times, fearing 
that the gyroscope compass had failed, and a dozen times 
we kept grimly on, for what else was there for us to do? 
Then came the glorious moment when, with the naked eye, 
we all of us could make out the far floor of light formed 
by all created matter and toward it we rushed until the 
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separate light-points showed us stars in the telescopes. And 
where we entered space, there was a great rough lump of 
star-clusters projecting above the level floor of stars and 
this we photographed as we passed over and, laying 
silhouette upon silhouette, built up a tiny replica of its 
outline in our laboratory. It had the appearance of a long, 
rounded body lying on its side with a tentacle motionless 
on the floor beside it.” 


The remainder of Bzonn’s narrative is an argument in 
favor of his theory that he had slain a super-beast—a living 
galaxy of stars. He warmly defended his action and in- 
sisted that a second beast doubtless exists somewhere and 
can be studied. He has made frequent expeditions to the 
edge of space in many directions but, so far, without suc- 
cess. At present, he has been absent twenty million years 
and is feared lost. But space has been conquered by many 
other explorers and there remains almost no star not already 
in our catalogs and almost no planet without its human ~ 
settlement. : 

The next problem facing the human race is, is all this 
finite incurved group of star clusters we know as “space” 
merely one unit in infinity? Do there lie imbedded in the 
dark nothingness beyond “space” incalculable other such 
units? Can we reach these other islands in chaos steering 
through the lightless areas with gyroscopes? Only time can 
tell. 


AFTERWORD When the voice of the teacher 
ceases, you look up, for the end of the chapter has been 
reached. You have been so excited by the substance of 
what has been read that you have lost your awe for this 
ancient man. Then his eyes sweep over the class and meet 
yours—just for an instant—and pass on to the door as he 
walks out of the room. And then a low babel of conversa- _ 
tion breaks out among your six-year-old contemporaries 
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and there is a general movement toward the door. You, 
reader, barely notice the others. Your chin is on your hands 
and your elbows on your desk, Your eyes stare through 
walls and pass through space until, in imagination, you see 
the warped and bulbous edge of space itself—see it as a 
fish sees the surface of water from beneath. How fine it 
would be, you think, to devote yourself forever to search- 
ing for the lost companions of Bzonn! But to do that one 
must wait until one knows enough and . . . . there is the 
book before you. You are one of those who cannot wait for 
the next day to bring what it will—you must peer into the 
next chapter, driven by curiosity, For long hours you sit 
there over the book and I would give anything to know 
what you read there! 
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